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THE HERRING WEIR. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 








BACK to the green deeps of the outer bay 
The red and amber currents glide and cringe, 
Diminishing behind a luminous fringe 
Of cream-white surf and wandering wraiths of spray. 
Stealthily, in the old reluctant way, 
The red ‘flats are uncovered, mile on mile, 
To glitter in the sun a golden while. 
Far down the flats, a phantom sharply gray, 
The herring weir emerges, quick with spoil. 
Slowly the tide forsakes it. Then draws near, 
Descending from the farmhouse on the hight, 
A cart, with gaping tubs, The oxen toil 
Somberly o’er the level to the weir, 
And drag a long, black trail across the light, 
Winpsor, N, 8. 
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STREWING THE GOLDEN GRAIN. . 








BY KATHARINE LEE BATES, 





STREWING the golden grain, 
Sowing for sun or rain, 
Shall this suffice that our souls may eat ? 
There is whiter bread than is made from wheat. 


Ah, for the irksome deed 

Time plucks up as a weed! 
But myrtle and lily and balsam leaf, 
How came these in our harvest sheaf ? 


’Tis our angels softly go 

After us down the row, 
And the broken hope and the hidden need 
Sow in our furrows for beauty seed. 


WELLES PMY MASS. 
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FOUR THINGS. 








BY HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 





Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly ; 

To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 

To act from honest motives purely ; 

To trust in God and Heaven securely. 
New YoRK City. 
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DAYS OF JUNE. 


BY HARRIET TROWBRIDGE. 











“To me,” she said, ‘‘the fairest days of June 
Are not so fair as those of long ago,— 
O long, and long ago! 
Then light more golden filled the air, 
The roses bloomed more rich and rare, 
And hearts were never out of tune, 
In that dear long ago! 


‘*But now,’ she said, ‘‘the winds blow keen and cold, 
And linger as they did not long ago,— 
O long, and long ago! 
Then April’s smiles were soft and rare, 
And May’s sweet odors filled the air, 
And hearts were never sad and old, 
In that dear long ago! 


“But then,” she smiling said, ‘“‘I know that soon 
Will come to me those days of long ago,— 

O long, and long ago! 
On that near shore, bathed in celestial air, 
Wait eager hands and hearts to ease my care 
And Love to make an endless day of June, 

Like those of long ago!” 
CIANTONDALE, N. Y, 
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WHEN TO KEEP STILL. 
BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 





“Twas dumb; I opened not my mouth because thou 
didst it.” So spake Psalmist David in what Ewald styles 
the most beautiful elegy in the whole Psalter. If we 
render the Hebrew very closely, it would read: ‘‘ I was 
silenced ; I will not open my mouth because thou hast 
done it.” Why was the most melodious singer of those 
days silent? Was it because his heart was so utterly 
crushed that he could not speak? There are, indeed, 


¥ many cases in which overwhelming grief has made the 


sufferer speechless. It is the most hopeless form com- 
monly which grief can take. But in David’s case the 
silence was from a totally different cause; he is kept 
silent by a filial submission to his heavenly Father’s 
chastisements, The same submissive spirit prompted 
President Woolsey, of Yale College, to inscribe on the 
monument which covers the forms of all his children, 
swept from him at one stroke by the scarlet fever : ‘I 
opened not my mouth because Thou didst it.” 

When a true-hearted Christian comes up face to face 
with the tremendous fact that God is dealing with him, 
then trial assumes a totally different aspect. When he 
sees that it is God’s hand which is put on his back, he is 
ready to put his owu hand on his mouth, and keep still. 
Then he is ready to quiet himself as a child that is 
weaned of its mother. It is a glorious discovery that we 
make when we discern the hand of God in either the ex- 
perience of a great joy, or of a great sorrow. An injury 
inflicted on us by a fellow-creature may arouse our re- 
sentment ; we may scold him for his carelessness, or re- 
buke him for his unkindness, But when we recognize 
the fact that our Heavenly Father has administered the 
chastising stroke, then our duty is to practice a sweetly 
submissive silence. Sharp questionings will do us no 
good, for God keeps his own secrets. Rebellious mur- 
murings will only chafe our already smarting heart. 
Push as far as we can, and press as hard as we choose, 
we cannot get beyond this tremendous truth—God did 
it! And when we reach that truth, and open our eyes 
to it and look at it just rightly, it teaches us why we 
ought to lock our lips in submissive silence. 

1, The first thing we learn is, that an all-wise Father 
did it, and therefore there could have been no reckless 
blunder in the stroke. Of course, it is not possible for 
such a short-sighted creature as I am to know the why 
and the wherefore. I cannot comprehend the wisdom of 
God’s dealings with me any more than your little boy 
can comprehend the inner workings of the clock on your 
wall. He looks at the face of the clock, and reads on it 
the letters ‘‘ VIII.” He knows that those letters mean 
eight, and therefore starts for school. The fact is 
enough for him, and he does not try to go behind the 
clock-face. God’s providential orderings are wrapped in 
mystery ; he is ‘‘ a God that hideth himself.” We have 
no right to demand explanations, and we would not get 
them if we did. ‘ Be still, and know that I am God.” 
This is not blind fatalism; it is intelligent trust that 
knows whom it is trusting. We cannot know this glori- 
ous and eternal truth about God unless we are “‘ still”; 
and, on the other hand, that knowledge will tend to keep 
us still. No human parent feels bound to explain to his 
child the reasons for his conduct; and our Heavenly 
Father has never promised to answer all our questions ; 
he has only promised to supply our wants, and faith 
must silently accept his word when he says that “ all 
things work together for good to them that love God.” 

* Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.” 

2, There is another precious truth wrapped up in the 
words : ‘‘ Thou didst it.” For it means not only that an 
all-wise, but a loving Father did it. That is a most 
blessed discovery ; for we can the more willingly bear 
any trial when we are sure that love prompted the 
stroke. Love never wrongs us. Love never tortures us 
with wanton cruelty. Love never lays upon us one 
needless load ; every burden it ever puts on our backs is 
intended to make us stronger. The love that spared not 
his own Son, but delivered him up to die for us all can 
be trusted behind the darkest mystery or the heaviest 
blow. Some Christian who is suffering the stroke of 
God’s hand, will probably say: ‘‘I.cannot understand 
how a loving Father can treat me as he is now doing.” 
My friend, this is not the world for clearing up mys- 
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teries, or receiving explanations from God. Here we 
see through a glass darkly—or, as the text literally reads, 
‘‘in an enigma.” Heaven isthe place for explaining 
enigmas.".There we are assured that ‘‘ we shall know 
even as we have been known.” 

8. In this world the great purpose of our divine Teacher 
is the development of character. This is the school life. 
You and I arelittle scholars. If we had our own way we 
would not work out any problems exceptin addition and 
in multiplication. But our all-wise and loving Teacher 
sometimes sets us at awfully hard sums in division and 
subtraction, and they cut deep into our incomes, into our 
families, or into our cherished plans. When such a 
teacher as our Lord and Savior is speaking, his child 
should keep still. When he appoints us hard lessons, we 
should learn them, When he uses the rod of chastise- 
ment, we should submit. The hardest lesson to be 
learned is to let him have his way. Our brains are not 
big enough to comprehend the mysteries of Providence ; 
but our hearts may trust God enough to say: “Iam 
dumb ; I will not open my mouth, because thou didst 
it.” 

This grace of silence under trial is one of the most rare 
and difficult graces ; but it is one of the most pleasing to 
God, and most conducive to strength and beauty of 
Christian character. None of*us loves to suffer, and we 
all shudder at the sight of the probe or the amputating 
knife. But when the infinite Love is engaged in cutting 
out a selfish lust or cutting off a diseased limb, our duty 
is tosubmit. ‘‘ Keep still, my friend,” says the surgeon 
to the patient in the hospital ; ‘‘ for restlessness may pro- 
duce false cuts and aggravate the process.” If the brave 
fellow is wise, he will say: ‘“‘ Doctor, go as deep as you 
choose ; only be sure to fetch out the bullet.” Ah, the 
battlefield often requires less courage than the hospital. 
The onset of service, with drums beating and bugles 
sounding, does not so test the mettle of our graces as to 
be thrown down wounded, or be commanded fo lie still 
and suffer. To shout a battle-cry at the mouth of the 
cannon is easier than to put our hands on our mouths 
and be silent because ‘‘God did it.” If he is silent as to 
explanations of trying providences, let us be silent in our 
filial submission. God knows what is best for us; that 
is enough, 

** He knows the bitter, weary way, 
The endless strivings day by day— 
The souls that weep—the souls that pray 
He knows. 





* He knows! Oh, thought so full of bliss, 
For tho on earth our joys we miss, 
We still can bear it, feeling this: 
He knows. 


“God knows! Oh, heart, take up thy cross 
And learn earth’s treasures are but dross, 
And he will turn to gain our loss: 

He knows! He knows!” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TWO NOBLE KINSMEN. 
J. 


BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


. 
“Tr is a holiday to look on them.” 
—*Two Noble Kinsmen,” Act II, Scene 1. 
**T have heard 

Two emulous Philomels beat the air o’ the night 

With their contentious throats, now one the higher, 

Anon the other, then again the first, 

And by and by outbreasted, that the sense 

Could not be judge between them: so it fared 

Good space between these kinsmen.” 

—‘*Two Noble Kinsmen,” Act V, Scene 3. 
It is not for me to retouch the ancient portraits of 

brave Palamon and noble Arcite. They have been 
drawn with all Boccaccio’s skill, and the first artist’s 
work has been again and again rewrought and presented 
to the world of the English tongue by Chaucer singing 
in the dawn, by gay John Fletcher of the ‘‘ Mermaid” 
crew—it may be even with Will Shakespeare’s aid, who 
knows?—by Dryden and by Davenant. Who would be 
so bold as to attempt to throw a new light or to remove 
an old shadow on such portraiture? My story is not of 
these heroes of the misty age of Grecian chivalry, that 
strange institution sprung from the union of classic 
fable and medieval romance in the imagination of Pro- 
vencal troubadours and monkish story-tellers ; nor is the 
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plain of Thebes my scene, nor yet the hills of Attica, 
gray-green with endless groves of waving olive trees. 

A new world is my stage, and an age of scientific 
scrutiny is my epoch. But even the two Theban knights 
in all their bravery were scarcely finer than my heroes, 
or the:song Dan Chaucer sang—that freeh carol of the 
waking day—sweeter than the song these modern min- 
strels sing into their true love’s ears. Fletcher thought 
**two emulous philomels”’ no unworthy comparison for 
his two ‘‘noble kinsmen”—nightingales singing in mid- 
June beside the moonlit Cam in the old college days, 
when life and love were young to the happy poet. 

Come with me in the early days of May beyond the 
waters of la belle Riviere. Where the slopes of the great 
Appalachian range subside in gently rolling limestone 
hills, where the blue grass carpets wood and meadow,and 
the south wind blows softly from the distant gulf, let us 
stay our errant feet. And now 

“From yonder maple’s slender spire 
Upspringing swells a liquid note, 
And ‘mid the waving leafage gleams 
The piping minstrel’s gulden coat.” 
Ever and anon the same soft flute note swells, dwells 
with tender iteration on the voiceless breeze, then dies 
away. This is one of our two noble kinsmen : 
* My oriole, my glance of summer fire.” 

His good kinsman may also be seen here in the first 
bright days of May. But he does not find the same 
sweet content in the sunny woodlands and the cane- 
bordered streams of Kentucky. He wears a dingy 
traveling dress when his cousin is decked in all the 


splendor of his gala costume, and his heart is set upon | 


some northern upland meadow when the oriole has 
already pitched upon his summer home. To see him at 
such a time we must look skyward and be content to see 
him in a great company of fellow-voyagers pressing on 
with strong wing-strokes toward the north, and to hear 
no note save now and then asharp ‘ chick,” ‘ chick,” 
with a ‘“‘north country burr” in it, in lieu of a song. 
We may, indeed, catch him sometimes at rest or taking 
a hurried breakfast in the fields; but we would reap 
little pleasure from such an acquaintance, for his rest is 
the uneasy rest of the belated traveler. In the broad 
clover fields of the upper Hudson we will find him ready 
to meet us with gentle courtesy in the glad June days. 
As we draw nigh the porches of his home we will hear 
him piping a merry roundelay ; and, as we draw nearer 
the sacred precincts, rising on fluttering wings he will 
ripple off a catch and a trill. Surely no further intro- 
duction is needed to what Whittier has called the 
* Jolliest of our birds of singing.” 
Hark, but hear him: 
** Hear him call in his merry note: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink.” 

Are they not noble fellows? The oriole with his fine 
coat of black and gold fears no rivalry ; and the sable 
and silver livery of his relative, if not quite so gandy, is 
certainly not far behind in elegance. 

I scarcely remember when the oriole was nota familiar 
friend. He is one of those old friends toward whom I 
feel a sort of ancestral tie ; we who are so friendly to-day 
tracing our acquaintance not to any personal introduc- 
tion, but rather to some old-time act between our pro- 
genitors; to my grandfather having befriended his 
grandmother when in dire straits with some foe to the 
peace and well-being of the family in the aerial mansion 
in the tree by the door, or to some other like act done in 
the far past when Madison was President. Indeed, [have 
sometimes wondered if we might not have the same fam- 
ily totem. lhave observed a mutual fondness for the 
maple leaf and thought that perhaps we had an equal 
claim to quarter it upon our arms. But tho I have often 
expressed the thought in his hearing I have never had a 
satisfactory response to my many inquiries, his only 
answer being a brief, gay little run on the flageolet in his 
throat, as if he would say : ‘‘ Good sir, I leave that for 
you to meditate upon ; for I am too wise a bird to claim 
too close a kinship with false and fickle man.” After all, 
my leaf is a little touched with yellow, let us rather call 
it gold—prematurely it may be—while he loves only the 
greenest of all greenery. Whenever or however our 
acquaintance began, I can well remember the way we 
early grew to know each other. I used to watch for his 
coming in the spring and listen for his clear-voiced song 
in the orchard where he loved to build his hanging nest. 
I was a very little and a very happy boy when my elder 
brother brought me, in the latter part of a long-passed 
summer, one of the fairy baskets wherein a brood of ori- 
oles had been lulled to sleep by tender lullabies, and 
called to matins by clear matutinal strains in the earlier 
days of the same summer. I cannot even guess how 
many changing years have flown since I first began to 
listen for the clear ripple of his springtime song and to 
the self-satisfied rhapsody wherewith he wooed, in warm, 
gurgling tones, his demure lady love. 

But love him as we will he is not content to dwell 
throughout the year amid the blue hills of Kentucky. 
His habits are migratory,and however much many 
naturalists try to confine our migratory birds to certain 
lines of march and regular habits, he has ever seemed to 
contemn all close set bounds. He comes and goes at his 
own sweet will. Some spriags I have watched till May 
was growing out of her early coyness and fast becoming 





a deroure and sober matron, before a single gay Lothario 
made glad the lawn and orchard by his song ; and then, 
after abrief overture, he would leave the toolong empty 
maple top and wing his way to some gayer region, where 
he could hear something else in the oriole dialect besides 
the echo of his own minstrelsy ; but in other years, per- 
haps ere April days were gone, I have awakened to find 
a dozen emulous bards raising their songs to Apollo, as 
if there were againa palm and crown of bays to be 
awarded to the victor, as of old at Delphi. One year is 
especially graven deeply on my memory. No solitary 
messenger heralded the return of my favorites that year. 
They came in a great troop, splendid as an army with 
banners, They were richly dight and in fulles: song ; 
all day long their notes echoed in the lawn and wood- 
land ; the rivalry of the little singers was tremendous ; 
they piped and piped again, till it seemed as if the tiny 
throats must burst with the swelling flood. I had never 
seen such an army of invasion—the trees were ablaze 
with color and the air laden with song ; and all day long 
I listened and watched them in their antic revelry. It 
seemed to me that there were several hundred—I had 
almost said several thousand—full-feathered males in 
and about the lawn. But they only lingered a day, and 
after singing themselves into wild ecstasies, they slipped 
away in the night and only left a loiterer or two to re- 
mind us of the carnival. 

Audubon speaks of the traveler ‘attracted by the 
clear, mellow notes that issue from the woods, and grati- 
fied by the sight of the brilliant oriole”; and dwells 
upon the delight which he received from the melody re- 
sulting from thousands of *‘ musical voices that come 
from some neighboring tree,” which delicious and multitu- 
dinous songs “‘ insensibly lead the mind to the contempla- 
tion of the wonders of nature.” These marvelous migra- 
tory movements of the brilliantly colored and sprightly 
songsters were, therefore, a less rare occurrence in his 
early day than now, and the one long-treasured expe- 
rience of my life a common event in that happier day. 
But I scarcely envy him his better fortune. Too frequent 
repetition might dull the page on which that bright 
memory is recorded, and I should have only many dull 
and coppery leaves for the one golden page so often 
turned to and conned with such unsated delight, 

Reared in the country, I pant and yearn for. the virile 
strength of fresh country air whenever I am denied it. 
Especially dol feel the power of this longing when the 
world is just awakening under the gentle influences of re- 
turning spring ; when the buds are bursting forth ; when 
the rills are laughing in the valleys and the birds are in 
fullestsong and plumage ; and the dull, dead, unchanging 
front of city streets is dust and ashes to me who sigh 

“For wider green and bluer sky.” 
It was at such a time years ago, when I had been mewed 
up ina great city for several dreary years, that break- 
ing out into open rebellion I fled for a day to an adja- 
cent country town and wandered into its wide fields, 
The spring was still young; only afew of the earlier 
flowers were to be found in the swamps and meadows ; 
only the blue-bird and the song-sparrow were making 
melody in the fence rows. But those first frost-braving 
flowers were very sweet, and those early roundelays full 
of delicious promise, And they were all that I had ex- 
pected, and I was content. Suddenly I heard a short, 
sweet note and my blood leaped and tingled at the sound. 
Again it stole to my ear, repeated with a fuller music 
and aricher utterance. As if by magic it conjured up 
before my eyes the far fields of my home, and I saw the 
blue-grass pastures full of lowing herds, the stately 
woodlands and the copse-bordered streams ; and in my 
ears rang ever glad and free the dear, unforgotten flute- 
notes of my boyhood. With eager eyes I followed the 
tiny thread of song to its source until I caught flashing 
from the newly spread leafage of a maple a gleam of 
gold ; long I stood and watched the bird, listened while 
it flung out upon the soft spring air its 
“Strong, 
Sharp lay, wrought in the crucible 
Of its flame-circled soul of song.” 

When we parted, at least on my side, it was as when 
fellow-countrymen part in a foreign land ; and when I 
went back to the work-a-day world of the great city it 
was with a soul refreshed and strengthened and re- 
vived, 

There is much more character in this gay citizen of 
the world of fine clothes and sweet voices than is gener- 
ally to be found in such acompany. He is, indeed, a 
solid country gentleman, witha wise and calculating head 
on his shoulders, and a deal of mother witin it. Like the 
best of us, until he is married and settled in life he is 
fond of joyous living and somewhat given to little acts 
of gallantry, to serenading his lady love, and that sort of 
thing, and in the course of his springtime sportiveness 
may, perhaps, waste a few hours of precious time, But 
he is by no means such a dissipated character as the 
nightingale, or even our own mocking bird, but keeps 
respectable, early hours. Then, too, the little time he 
wastes is in the languid first days of spring which tempt 
all the world to dreams and reveries. When once he has 
won his sweetheart to his will the banns are published, 
the wedding celebrated and the honeymoon over, he 
forthwith becomes an excellent family man, and is al- 
ways, as the old ladies used to phrase it, ‘‘an excellent 
provider.” His first task, then, is to prepare himself a 





dwelling ; for, like all his feathered kinsmen, he is so 
far improvident that he rashly weds without any other 
house than the skies above him or the shelter of some 
leafy tree to take his bride home to. But the merry lit- 
tle ladies make the best of the situation and go to work 
with a will to aid in the building of a home. The site 
chosen is always the tip of some slender limb. Great 
care is given to this choice, and much inspection and 
criticism is indulged in before a decision is finally ar- 
rived at; but when the selection is once made the build- 
ing is begun out of hand, and the work goes on rapidly. 

Long threads, slender, but stout, blades of grass and 
similar substances constitute the building materials. 
The great difficulty is to secure a sure foundation, and 
when once this is obtained the weaving and interweav- 
ing is daintily and deftly done with exquisite skill and 
admirable patience until a pouch-like pendant basket is 
formed which, as it hangs gracefully from its bough, is 
a marvel of strength, lightness and safety. The beauti- 
ful instinct which governs these little builders in their 
skillful architectural efforts is well described by Audu- 
bon. Speaking of the oriole’s nest as he saw it in Louisi- 
ana he says: 

“ This nest contains no warming substance such as wool, 
cotton or cloth, but is almost entirely composed of Spanish 
moss interwoven in such a manner that the air can easily 
pass through it. The parents no doubt are aware of the 
intense heat which will exist erelong in this part of the 
world, and, moreover, take especial care to place their nest 
on the northeast side of the trees. On the contrary, had 
they gone as far as Pennsylvania or New York, they would 
have formed it of the warmest and softest materials, and 
have placed it in a position which would have left it ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays.” 

In Kentucky the favorite building materials are the 
long, stout blades of the blue grass, and the favorite posi- 
tion a southerly exposure. The graceful way in which 
they pass to and fro from their nests is a running motion 
rather than a flight, as they do not rise from the limb 
but pass rapidly along it ; and yet they pass along such 
slender twigs, that it would be impossible for them to do 
£0 except when buoyed up by their wings. They do, in- 
deed, use their wings as adjuncts to their legs, opening 
and closing them in a hurried way like a fan, not deliv- 
ering, except occasionally, a downward stroke upon the 
air. It is not at all like the descent of the chimney 
swallows which poise themselves above a chimney and 
then by a spiral descent drop down the funnel, catching 
when they reach the nest by their claw-like feet in the 
cracks and crannies of the wall. The oriole seems to run 
along the branch and to slip, on foot, into the mouth of 
his nest ; staying and steadying himself, indeed, with his 
wings, but performing no act that can be justly deemed 
a flight. The feet too are so formed as to give him the 
power of clinging to a limb with singular security. Tak- 
ing advantage of this power he will at times lean 
head down and stretch his neck to reach an insect 
upon a neigboring leaf in a way to awaken the liveliest 
admiration and wonder, ° 

Easton, PENN. 
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THE MOODY SCHOOLS. 


BY TEUNIS 8. HAMLIN, D.D., 
PASTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THK COVENANT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I HAVE been for a dozen years a visitor to the Christian 
Workers’ Conference here in August, but have never 
before seen Northfield in June. It is worth a journey of 
twelve hours just to stand on this lovely hill, and look 
up and down the Connecticut Valley. There is not the 
majestic grandeur of the lower Hudson at the Highlands, 
nor the rugged beauty of the Mohawk at Little Falls; 
but for quiet, serene nature, I know of nothing to excel 
this. There was rain last night. Clouds hang over the 
distant mountains, and mists soften their outlines. The 
valley is glorious with luxuriant vegetation, and the rich 
green is set off by the white and yellow of innumerable 
daisies and buttercups, and the red of clover. The trees 
are brilliant with the freshness of new foliage, and the 
elms, unequaled outside of New England, combine youth 
with age as man, with all his genius, can never do. 

Moreover, Northfield is an ideal village. In most of 
our villages there is so much neglect and shabbiness that 
Nature, even at her best, is sadly obscured. But here 
no rubbish disfigures lawns and gardens. No tumble- 
down fences suggest neglect. No unpainted houses, 
weed-grown walks, impassable roads disgust the visitor. 
Everything is as trim and neat and tasteful as universal 
pride in the town, combined with generous expenditure 
of time, labor and money can make it. 

It was not always so. Northfield, not many years ago, 
was a typical shabby village. The ardor and public 
spirit of one man has transformed it. That man is D. 
L. Moody. If any one thinks of him asa narrow-minded 
enthusiast, too much concerned about the next world to 
care for this, he should visit Northfield and see what 
Mr. Moody has done for his native town. He is a noble 
example of the Christian citizen. It is due to him that 
these roads and walks and lawns are unsurpassed ; that 
good taste marks every home ; that no liquor is openly 
sold here; that educational facilities are as good as in 
almost any city ; that there is achurch edifice worthy of 
New York; that nature on every hand is fitly supple- 
mented by the work of man. I do not mean that he has 
done all this personally, tho he is indefatigable and very 
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generous; but that his enthusiasm has been contagious 
and his example irresistible. 

I have come here to attend the commencement of the 
Northfield Seminary. Few people seem to understand 
the greatness of these schools for girls and boys, 
respectively at East Northfieldand Mount Hermon. The 
girls’ school is the older; but both sprang from Mr. 
Moody’s great heart and wise head, and both are animated 
by the same spirit. They are first and foremost Christian. 
The Bible is the text-book from the beginning to the end 
of the course. It is taught both as literature, as 
ethics, and as religion. The schools aim to give a good 
education to boys and girls who could not otherwise 
get it. The very limited accommodations permit, and in 
fact compel, great care in selection of pupils. At North- 
field only one applicant in three can ever be taken. At 
Mount Hermon just now there are two hundred and 
seventy-one applications for next year,and room for 
only twenty-nine new pupils. This seems pitiful, when 
we know that the graduates of both these schools are 
doing the best of work in every sphere of life open to 
trained young men and women. 

The mental work here is very excellent. Some people 
have the impression that it is only a goody-goody insti- 
tution, where the ‘‘ religious influence” is no doubt 
superior, but the study quite a secondary consideration. 
But Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, gladly take Northfield 
graduates on certificate, and have no occasion to repent 
so doing. The girls do the work of the school, cooking, 
waiting, chamber work, etc. It not only does not de- 
tract from scholarship, but it promotes health. 

I sat this morning whereI could look into the faces of 
these three hundred girls, twenty-seven of whom were 
graduated, No one need ask to see a higher average of 
intelligence or character. Many faces would be at once 
marked as sigually strong. Clear purpose might be readin 
allofthem. Every graduate is a confessed Christian, and 
indeed nearly every pupil is such. Seven go on toa col- 
lege course. Many will teach or engage in active Chris- 
tian work along some of the many lines now open to 
women, and probably not one of the twenty-seven would 
have had an education but for Northfield Seminary. 

The cost of board and tuition at both schools is $200 
per year; but the pupil is charged only $100. Invested 
funds yield an income of about $5,000, leaving quite 
$55,000 per year to be raised to meet current expenses. 
Nearly all of this Mr. Moody raises. He has the confi- 
dence of generous rich men to a phenomenal degree. 
But their generosity should at once provide a permanent 
endowment of at least a million of dollars. More build- 
ings could be secured ; but the trustees dare not increase 
the number of students while so vast a sum must be 
raised each year. Mr. Moody’s life, like all human life, 
is precarious ; and just now his death would be an im- 
measurably greater blow to Northfield and Hermon than 
General Armstrong’s lamented death has been to Hamp- 
ton. I have no special interest here except what arises 
from some knowledge of the noble work done ; but I 
know of no place where money can be more wisely and 
safely given. 

There is an impression among many excellent people 
that the whole Northfield plant, conferences and schools, 
is chiefly a propaganda of premillennial views. This is 
a total mistake. This subject is, indeed, discussed at 
every conference, but not disproportionately. Occa- 
sionally some speaker will make extravagant statements 
or extravagant claims as to its importance ; but never 
Mr. Moody. It is taught in the schools as one of the 
facts of New Testament revelation that the Christ is 
coming again; but the when and the how are not 
taught, nor do the teachers claim to know when or 
how. These schools are thoroughly Christian, but in no 
senge sectarian or partisan. 

Mr. Moody’s absence to-day has been greatly deplored. 
Last year he was in Europe ; now he is inChicago. His 
work for the multitudes flocking to the World’s Fair is 
just being organized. On last Lord’s Day over 27,000 
people attended the various services, and he felt that he 
dare not leave it at its present stage. But I have heard 
it said here to-day by several close observers that his 
school work is quite as important as his evangelistic 
work, and will be more enduring. He is certainly 
building his own monument here in his beautiful native 
valley. 

NORTHFIELD, MAss. 
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AN impression prevails in the Protestant world, and is 
carefully fostered by most of the apologists of the Roman 
faith, that the latter represents an unusually homogene- 
ous religious community, possessing a practically perfect 
albeit an artificial, unanimity in doctrine, and an extraor- 
dinary uniformity in religious rites and practices, both 
of which peculiarities are associated with, if not condi- 
tioned upon, the immediate dependence of the whole 

-membership upon a single hierarchy, homologous in all 
its parts throughout the world. 

This impression is largely due to the character of the 
stock argument against Protestantism, in which its doc- 
trinal disagreements, and its subdivision into parties and 
sects, is contrasted with the unity of the Roman Catho- 


Even when aChillingworth describes the ‘‘ Variations 
of Romanism ” to offset a Bossuet’s ‘‘ Variations of Prot- 
estantism ” he lays such stress upon the doctrinal discus- 
sions that have been the usual preliminaries of Papal and 
Conciliar definitions that he gives an opportunity for the 
Roman champions to shelter themselves behind the 
theory of the development of doctrine so ably presented 
by Cardinal Newman, and to demonstrate triumphantly 
that the variations in question were in fact nothing but 
the successive stages in the process of bringing more and 
more into act the perfect unity latent in the Church 
from the beginning. 

Thus the true and perpetual heterogeneity of Catholi- 
cism is overlooked ; a heterogeneity which is really to its 
credit rather than the contrary, tho its apologists are too 
shortsighted to see it. 

The variations of Catholicism extend to allits aspects, 
dogmatic, moral and spiritual teaching, ceremonial, pop- 
ular custom and tradition and organization. 

Catholic unity is limited to (1) recognition of the infal- 
libility of the Church and consequently of all doctrines 
upon which that infallibility is known to be staked, that 
is, which have been unquestionably defined by its legiti- 
mate organ as a part of the Deposit of Faith, and there- 
fore of universal obligation ; and (2) acceptance of, and 
submission to, the supreme jurisdiction of the Roman 
See and the authority, when lawfully exercised, of the 
local hierarchies that are in communion with it. 

But the number of defined dogmas is small compared 
with the whole body of religious ideas that are prevalent 
in the Catholic Church; and most definitions of faith 
and morals are themselves capable of various interpreta- 
tions. Hence, the amount of doctrinal latitude in official 
Jatholicism (as opposed to the Catholicism of the parish 
priest), is truly surprising, and probably greater than in 
almost any other religious communion, But for a per- 
son of any standing in the community, and especially a 
writer, to avail himself of it fully, it is usually necessary 
for him to have considerable tact and familiarity with 
those minutiz of dogmatic theology which furnish the 
loopholes of escape from the more rigid doctrinal bonds. 
To forestall criticism, I must explain, as an aside, that 
every Catholic well instructed in his religion understands 
that everything that is really a part of the Deposit of 
Faith is certainly true and obligatory ; but there is ques- 
tion here only of views which the individual researches 
or lights of the dissenter lead him to believe, adfde from 
the authority of the Church, to have actually formed 
part of that Deposit, or to be entirely consistent with it. 

In the matter of organization, also, it inmust be observed 
that a large proportion of the faithful are under the 
jurisdiction of the hierarchy only mediately, being sub- 
ject to the authority of some religious order, or giving to 
it a voluntary adhesion, 

I do not wish to enter into a theoretical discussion of 
these matters, or to unravel the mazes of the inside his- 
tory of the Catholic Church, but simply to point out a 
few of the variations existing at the present time. 

Even this branch of the subject is too vast to be 
treated even in the most cursory manner in a single article, 
and I will, therefore, still further narrow dgwn my topic 
so as to take into consideration only what may be called 
the organized elements of diversity. 

Let us follow the order already indicated ; Doctrine, 
Moral Teaching, Spiritual Training, Customs and Tradi- 
tions, and Organization. 

The lines of division follow in a general way the boun- 
dary lines of nations and the circuit of influence of spe- 
cial ecclesiastical corporations. 

1. Doctrine. On the question of the Higher Criticism, 
just now so prominently before the public, the English 
Catholic scholars are very radical (some of them going 
much further than Professor Briggs), as are many of 
those of Spain and other Catholic countries, while, oddly 
enough, the Catholics of Germany, the very home of the 
Higher Criticism, are the most conservative of all, fol- 
lowed closely by France, which is perhaps Germany’s 
chief rival in scientific biblical study. One school of 
Catholic thought in England, of which Mivart, Lilly, 
Barry, and Mallock are exponents, is inclined to accept 
the most advanced of modern theories, in the field both of 
natural and biblical science, and consider that destruc- 
tive criticism, and all forms of modern rationalism are 
playing directly into the hands of the Church and 
strengthening its position daily, at the same time that 
they are undermining hopelessly that of rival systems ; 
while the majority of Catholic thinkers, especially in 
Germany and the United States, look upon their views 
with a feeling approaching horror, being much more in 
touch than they are with other Christian bodies, and in- 
clined to make common cause with them against the 
common enemy, rationalism and infidelity. The Jesuits 
take a conservative position upon these questions, as upon 
many others, and have the reputation of looking askance 
upon thinkers who depart much from the traditional 
lines, such as those whom I have just mentioned, and 
even such ornaments to the Church as Newman, Lacor- 
daire, and Brownson. Such is the Jesuit hostility to 
novelties in thought that they have effectually suppressed 
and hidden from the public knowledge and recognition, 
a loyal member of their own order, Father Beyma (I 
think he is still living), who is considered, by those who 
are familiar with his thought and work, as one of the 
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The mendicant orders, especially the Franciscans, are 
usually very conservative in their spirit, not so much 
from principle as on account of lack of scholarship anda 
pietistic preoccupation. An exception must be made in 
favor of the Dominicans, who are distinctly men of the 
people and are apt to reflect very closely the popular 
moods ; they are the men who have conducted the Span- 
ish Inquisition, and yet have given to the world a Lacor- 
daire, and paid saintly honors to a Savonarola, their 
brother and champion. 

The Benedictines, the most ancient of all, are scholarly 
and broad, as a result perhaps of their Congregational 
polity. 

Some religious orders have the disadvantage of hold- 
ing theological opinions which approximate to heresy. 
The doctrines of predestination and grace, which gave 
rise to the Jansenist schism and entered so largely into 
the Protestant movement, still divide the Catholic 
Church against itself. The Jesuits and the vast majority 
of contemporary Catholic theologians lay chief stress 
upon the freedom of the will and do not depart very 
widely from the opinions of Arminius. The Dominicans, 
on the other hand, teach doctrines so closely affiliated to 
Calvinism that it is said that no one but a most skillful 
theologian can express them without falling into heresy ! 
While the Augustinians occupy an intermediate position 
between the Jesuits and Dominicans, 

The Fathers of Charity, founded by Rosmini, were 
ardent propagators of his ontological philosophy until the 
condemnation of its most characteristic propositions by 
the Holy Inquisition a few months ago on account of 
their smack of pantheism. The order submitted 
promptly,and are now getting out expurgated editions of 
their master’s works, which are so emasculated that they 
are something like ‘‘ Hamlet with Hamlet left out.” 
There are some doctrinal differences between the 
Latin and Oriental rites, including those that are in the 
Roman communion, Even the great bistoric contro- 
versy regarding the Procession of the Holy Spirit has 
left its shadow in the continued disuse of the Filioque 
clause, even among the United Greeks. Orthodox or 
schismatic Greeks, as well as the Uniates, now hold the 
same doctrine regarding the Holy Trinity that the Latin 
and evangelical Churches profess ; but they claim that 
the words ‘‘ proceeding from the Father and the Son” 
tend to produce an impression in the popular mind that 
the Holy Ghost is inferior to the other divine persons ; 
and on this ground the Uniates (members of the Greek 
rite subject to Rome) are dispensed from the use of that 
clause in the recitation of the Creed ! 

2. Itis an interesting fact that while the Jesuits are 
conservative in matters of dogma their society is the 
chief representative of the mildest, or, as their enemies 
would say, the laxest school of Moral Theology. They 
are the champions of Probabilism, which holds that any 
act is permissible that is probably right, even tho it be 
more probable that it is wrong; on the principle that a 
doubtful law does not bind. This is now the most gen- 
eral opinion among Catholic theologians. According to 
the old school, the Probabiliorists, the more probable 
opinion should always prevail. The Doctor of the 
Church, Alphonsus Liguori, the great exponent of the 
popular Catholicism of Southern Europe, is usually con- 
sidered, especially among Protestants, as responsible to 
a large extent for the victory and current prevalence of 
the laxer view ; but, mirabile dictu, the order that he 
founded, the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
is now the leading champion of Probabiliorism, and 
represents the most severe ethical system to be found in 
the Catholic Church. It seems that St. Alphonsus 
became scrupulous in bis old age, and retracted many of 
the things that he had written in the prime of life, and 
it is upon this retraction that his spiritual children base 
themselves, while the Jesuits and others maintain that 
it was nothing more than a weakness or caprice of senil- 
ity. 

While the Jesuits are thus contrasted with the Redemp- 
torists in their theoretical ethics, it is the Dominicans 
that represent the opposite policy in practical spiritual 
direction. The Redemptorists are said to follow the 
maxim which requires the priest to be ‘like a lion in 
the pulpit and like a lamb in the confessional”; while the 
Dominicans, who are famous, like the Jesuits, for their 
skill in the cure of souls, have an almost Jansenistic 
severity ia the sacred tribunal. 

The Sulpicians, perhaps on account of a slight trace of 
Jansenist influence, are somewhat inclined toward the 
stricter school of ethical teaching and discipline. 

3. A difference in Spiritual Training arises not only 
from different views of the interior life, but from dif- 
ferent degrees of application to the populace at large of 
the ascetic principles of the cloister and the closet of the 
devotee. The regulars, with the exception of the Jesu- 
its and the Benedictines, are apt to expect higher spirit- 
ual attainments on the part of their lay hearers than do 
the secular clergy. This appears to be especially true of 
the Carmelites and Franciscans. In missionary coun- 
tries 100, more stress is apt to be laid upon the higher 
calls of the Gospel than in countries already Catholic. 

There is a vast difference in the domestic discipline of 
the different orders. The Carmelites, Franciscans, Re- 
demptorists are among the most spiritual of the active 
orders. The Carmelites have at once the most exalted 
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and most sober system of mystical theology. The Jesu- 
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its lay chief stress upon the virtue of unquestioning 
obedience and perfect self-revelation to the superior. 
The Paulists emphasize the importance of allowing the 
fullest possible liberty to the individual, who is to be per- 
sonally and independently guided by the interior inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit. In this the Oratorians re- 
semble them somewhat. 

4, Manners, Customs and Rites differ endlessly. Dif- 
ferent forms of popular devotion flourish in different 
countries, and are patronized by different orders. The 
religious dance is limited to a small part of Spain, and 
mock crucifixions almost entirely to countries under 
Spanish influence. The devotion of the Sacred Heart 
and the Apostleship of Prayer is promoted by the 
Jesuits, the (brown) scapular by the Carmelites, the 
rosary by the Dominicans, and so on. In many Catho- 
lic countries congregational singing is almost universal ; 
while in the English-speaking lands the most enthusias- 
tic efforts on the part of the Paulists, Oratorians and 
others have failed to introduce it, except in a few scat- 
tered instances. 

The Redemptorists, and also the Lazarist Fathers, the 
Priests of Missions, have the custom of holding Sunday 
evening services for preaching and vernacular hymns 
and prayers, which is quite unusual in Catholic churches. 
The Oratorians are particularly fond of services of 
song. 

The difference in usage between the Latin and Orien- 
tal rites is very great, many of the latter having a mar- 
ried priesthood and communion in both kinds, customs 
which those subject to the Roman Pontiff are allowed 
to retain. The Oriental students of the Propaganda 
go home to be married before their ordination, exact- 
ly as do the schismatic Greeks. The Eastern rites use 
various languages in their stated liturgies, which differ 
among themselves in their arrangement and signifi- 
cance, 

Many of the clergy belonging to the Latin rite use 
rituals other than the Roman, The Dominicans, for ex- 
ample, do not use the Roman Mass; and they, like the 
Benedictines, and many other religious, use a breviary 
peculiar to themselves, Each country, also, bas its own 
saints’ calendar, which enters into competition with that 
of the Roman Church. 

5. The Forms of Organizution are, perhaps, even more 
diversified than any other elements of the Catholic sys- 
tem. The Jesuits have, in theory, a highly centralized 
beaurocracy of absolutism, tho they wisely allow in 
practice a wide degree of liberty. The Dominican Order 
is a commune, Claims to be the prototype of all com- 
munes and republics of modern times, and is alleged by 
Heury George to be, with the exception of orders mod- 
eled after it, the only successful commune which has 
ever existed or can exist ; the Paulists, Sulpicians and 
Piarists are simple associations ; the Benedictines and 
Basilians have a Congregational form of government ; 
the Carmelites form a dignified republic, which may be 
compared to the Presbyterian polity ; and so one might 
go on indefinitely if space and available data permitted. 

I have thus sketched very roughly and imperfectly a 
few of the points bearing upon our subject which hap- 
pen to occur to me. We might have given many col- 
umns to the variations in any one of the fields men- 
tioned ; and the ones with which I am familiar are not 
a tithe of those that exist. 

As observed above, these facts are ones of which the 
apologists of the Roman Catholic Church are often 
ashamed, and yet they redound greatly to her credit. 
They give rise to a very interesting problem : How is it 
that such an extremely exuberant growth of dissimilar- 
ities in thought and practice can have arisen in that sin- 
gle religious body without rending it entirely asunder ? 

Upon that: question we have no occasion to speak 
here. But there is little doubt that much of the vitality 
which the venerable mother of Churches displays is due 
to these diverse, if not rival, activities, which provide 
openings for persons of widely varying tastes and habits 
of thought and life who might otherwise go beyond her 
pale to seek for a congenial environment or field of 
labor. 

WasHINGTON, D. C, 
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THE line between sharp practice and dishonesty is a 
very thin one. If sermons were a little more practical 
we should hear more about it. It is too shocking tosup- 
pose that even the clergy are conscious of running 
things in this connection a little fine themselves ; yet I 
have known a man to buy a horse of a dean, which was 
not all his fancy painted him, tho it was painted. It is, 
at all events, curious that the subject is avoided in the 
pulpit, tho it must be allowed to be a delicate one. There 
are whole classes the majority of whom think it no harm 
to pocket perquisites, tho they are not in the bond. 
Cooks and valets do this constantly ; and so do people 
who ought to know better—civil engineers who have 
their ‘‘ commissions” without instructions to that effect, 
forinstance. Then there is the whole tribe of lodging- 
house keepers. Ata time of life when the idea of “liv- 
ing in lodgings” had nothing of discomfort about it, I 
lived in them a good deal, and studied my landladies 





with some attention. I say ‘landladies,” for, whether 
married or not, their husbands were of no consequence. 
They waited at table, and brushed the clothes ; but they 
never meddled with domestic matters. If they were 
not actually subjugated by their wives they were sup- 
pressed, like gout. I doubt whether any one of the male 
sex would have had the audacity to conduct his financial 
affairs as the ladies conducted them. When you had ar- 
ranged for rooms at so many pounds a week, and came 
back from your first stroll, you found them guineas. 
Your hearing may not deceive you upon other points, 
but it always does upon this, that you understand the 
lady of the house to say pounds, whereas, as she is ready 
to take her ‘ Bible oath,” she said guineas. If you 
order your own meals, the amount of food that comes to 
table, and goes down again but never reappears, is 
quite amazing ; your wife says,‘‘Why, it would keep half 
a dozen people,” but this is an exaggeration ; it only 
keeps the landlady and the three servants, at most. If 
you remark on this, she says that the sea air gives you a 
splendid appetite, and that you eat more than you are 
aware. (By the way, I am only speaking of seaside 
lodgings, I have found inland, not by any means, so— 
shall I say ?—perquisitorial.) If, onthe other hand, 
your landlady boards you, the menus are of a much less 
wholesale kind, and the remainders appear again and 
again. Now none of these good people would think of 
stealing anything ; but I do think their respective reli- 
gious advisers ought to draw their attention to these little 
deviations from correctness. I appeal to the clergy of 
all denominations ; for the female seaside lodging-house 
keeper is always, and without exception, a very religious 
person. 

Tho a great many kings have been put in prison, aud 
not been treated as ‘first-class misdemeanants ” when 
they get there, duchesses have rarely gone to jail. The 
famous—or infamous—Duchess of Kingston had a 
narrow escape from it, and, what was much more un- 
pleasant, from being ‘‘ burnt in the hand.” Lord Cam- 
den wanted to propose it, but ‘ thought it would be un- 
gallant as he had once been her professed lover.” The 
account of this trial, as given by Hannah More, whom 
Garrick took to see it, is most curious. The bigamisti- 
cal lady was waited on by four virgins in white, who 
stood behind the bar, in Westminster Hall, in which 
were fiyg thousand spectators. All the peers made a 
bow, tho a very slight one. Her transcendent beauty 
had all departed,.and the female narrator described her 
as ‘* a mere bale of bombazeen.” The Duchess pretended 
to be taken ill, ‘‘but performed it very badly.” She 
was ‘‘ very undignified and very unduchessed.” All the 
peers said *‘ Guilty upon my honor,” except the Duke of 
Norfolk who said ‘* Guilty erroneously but not inten- 
tionally”; yet ‘“‘after a great deal of ceremony, a great 
deal of splendor, and a great deal of nonsense” she got 
off. 

There is well known to be a consciousness—tho the 
genuineness of the experience is in many cases very doubt- 
ful—of the same scenes having been witnessed, or the 
same events having occurred, in a previous state of our 
existence, that are happening in the present. The best 
authenticated case that lam acquainted with is that ofa 
student at Trinity whose father had been presented with 
a living in Devonshire and who went down to it for the 
first time accompanied by a young friend at the begin- 
ning of the Long Vacation. It was a large and ancient 
house, with many rooms in it; the two young gentle- 
men got ‘‘skylarking,” and the visitor locked his young 
host into the library. As soon as he found himself in 
the room it seemed familiar to him, and his account of 
the matter is that he went at once to a certain picture 
behind which he remembered was a secret stair which 
led to the room above ; he found it, and very much as- 
tonished everybody by coming down that way, which 
was unknown to anybody in the house. That the secret 
stair is there is true enough, but one has only the stu- 
dent’s word—a highly respectable clergyman’s, however 
—for the precognizance of its existence. Now what is 
almost as strange, tho one never hears anything said 
about it, is the curious feeling after one has been in a 
new place for a few days that one has hardly been any- 
where else ; that one’s whole existence has’ been pretty 
well divided, equally, between that place and all other 
places one has visited. This power of the Present, I 
fancy, is much more generally experienced than that 
fanciful association with the Past. 

In spite of all one has heard and read of China, Profess- 
or Douglas’s account of that country given at the Royal 
Institution will be a revelation. The actual state of 
matters there, so far as Government is concerned, is 
very much as regards other governments what the wil- 
low-pattern plate is to an ordinary landscape. It has 
perspective, but it is all wrong. The Emperor is not 
only despotic, but has power to forbid the transmigra- 
tionof a soul and to keep it in supension during his 
pleasure. This is a privilege tyrants may have often 
sighed for, but except in the case of the first Cousin 
of the Sun and Moon in vain. His sacred person is 
never beheld by his subjects, because when he appears 
they fall flat on their faces. He is shut out from the 
world by triple walls, within which, however, is to be 
found a topographical representation of his kingdom, in- 
cluding mountains and forests. There are also lakes, on 
which he goes in a toy steamer. The Professor’s whole 





description is not so much a fairy tale as a humorous 
nursery story, a mixture of ‘‘ Bab Ballads” and “ Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

There was once, and not so long ago, a famous physi- 
cian who gave his attention mainly to diseases of the 
skin. He wasa philanthrophist, and alsoa man of cul- 
ture and a patron of the arts. A discussion arose in his 
presence on that eternal subject the Beautiful with ever 
so big a B. Some gave their opinion as to what, upon 
the whole, was the most beautiful thing in nature, and 
doubtless they talked a good deal of nonsense. At last 
one,who perhaps had got a little tired of far-fetched illus- 
tration, observed : ‘‘ Well, afterall, to my mind there is 
nothing more beautiful, in woman, at all events, than a 
beautiful skin.” ‘‘ Except, remarked the great physician, 
quite gravely, ‘‘ a skin disease.” This is very much the 
position of those gentlemen who are always dwelling 
upon the decay of literature. They have some taste 
and even perhaps derive some pleasure from reading ; 
but their greatest satisfaction is derived from what 
they find amiss init. If they even permit themselves 
to praise anything, it is only what the physician would 
have called ‘‘ dead skin.” 

‘One cannot have everything,” says the philosopher; 
and doubtless it is from some wise and good principle of 
compensation that humor is less bountifully distributed 
among the higher class of society than among the lower. 
In the very highest class it is often wanting altogether, 
altho (most mercifully) they never seem to miss it. A 
Russian Grand Duke has, the papers tell us, fallen in love 
with a Circassian telegraph clerk, a thing in itself which 
he would hardly have done had he possessed this saving 
sense. The lady may, and doubtless does, possess all the 
beauty of her sex; but the very association of a grand 
duke with a Circassian telegraphist has something com- 
ical about it, and reminds one of the stories Mr. Barlow 
is made to repeat to his pupils in Mr. Burnand’s ‘‘ Sand- 
ford and Merton.” But the cream of the joke lies in the 
attitude said to be taken by the Russian Court inthis de- 
plorable matter. It is generally very much opposed to 
such mesalliances ; but ‘ as his Highness is very ill, and 
cannot be expected to live long, he has received the im- 
perial sanction.” Such delicacy and forethought are 
not absolutely unprecedented in affairs of this tender 
nature ; but the reasons are not generally so clearly ex- 
pressed, {tis not unusual in this country to bestow 
peerages, for example, on ancient bachelors whose for- 
tunes are supposed insufficient to support such a station, 
for them and their heirs forever, in the confident expecta- 
tion thatthere will be no heirs; but the words “since 
you are much too old to marry” are never inserted in 
the deed of gift. 

It is thought creditable as well as profitable to destroy 
the plates of beautiful engravings lest the impressions, 
circulating 

“through distant climes 

The fairest relics of the purest times,” 
and giving pleasure to quite poor people, should be 
cheapened; but to hear that the world of flowers is 
preserved with the same strictness will be news to 
many people. English tulips of a-high class, we are 
told by the Journal of Horticulture, are now seldom 
seen. ‘* Connoisseurs have succeeded in keeping them to 
themselves. The highest forms of the flower are re. 
garded as precious gems, not to be intrusted to persons 
who do not understand them.” After reading of these 
admirable precautions one cannot help reflecting with 
indignation upon the vulgar prodigality of Nature,which 
has so lavishly scattered her beauties for the benefit of 
the commonest people. 

The Syriac palimpsest of the Gospel, discovered in the 
convent of Mount Sinai, is rather singular in having had 
a religious work—a martyrdom of female saints—for its 
upper writing. In cases of other important ‘ finds” in 
similar places they are generally specimens of a profane 
and sacred writer, and it is the former who is under- 
most. It is amusing to read the indignation of Disraeli 
the Elder—who preferred the profane writer—at the 
‘‘ignorance and barbarism which converted the most 
elegant compositions of Classic Rome into the psalms of 
a breviary, or the prayers of a missal.” The British 
schoolboy, on the other hand, would probably be on the 
side of piety. The works of the most voluminous author 
—that is to say the longer MSS.—were naturally more in 
request, and that is why Livy was thus sacrificed, and 
Juvenal and Martial preserved, and not, ‘as some will 
have it,” says Disraeli with unexpected fairness, ‘ that 
the tastes of the monks were vitiated.” The single copy, 
and thatis very incomplete, we possess of Tacitus was 
found in a Westphalian Monastery. Cicero’s treatise on 
Glory, which Petrarch speaks of with such rapture, was 
bequeathed to a ‘‘Monastery of Nuns,” but has never since 
appeared, except in their catalog. The two most curious 
stories of lost treasure of this kind are, however, of 
later date. One page of the second Decade of Livy was 
found on the parchment of a battledore, and the original 
Magna Charta, with its appendages of seals and signa- 
tures, had been cut into strips by a tailor to serve as 
measuring tape. Perhaps the most cynical of Disraeli’s 
remarks upon the subject of valuable MSS. in unap- 
preciative hands is his relation of his discovery of Lady 
Wortley Montagu’s letters. ‘‘ These” he says, ‘‘I found 
in the possession of an attorney.” 
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THE RIGHTS OF A SUSPENDED PRESBY- 
TERIAN MINISTER. 


BY PROF. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D. 


THE report of the proceedings of the Assembly in THE 
INDEPENDENT of June 8th, contains the following para- 
graph : 

“The question of Professor Smith’s retention in Lane 
Seminary brought out a new phase, viz., Has he a right to 
go to the communion table? Professor Duffield, of Prince- 
ton, while approving of the Report of the Committee on 
Seminaries, so far as it related to Lane Seminary, did not 
like the reason given by the Committee. He said Dr. 
Smith, tho suspended from the ministry, is still a member 
of the Presbyterian Church in good standing. Cries of 
‘No, no,’ were heard from the floor. Dr. Dixon said that 
it was a debatable question whether or not a minister who 
had been suspended from the ministry has a right to come 
to the communion table. Cries of disapproval followed this 
remark also. Finally, amember read from the Digest this 
extract : 





** A suspended minister does not rank as a common Christian 
in good standing. Mr. Foreman being suspended from the min- 
istry ought by no means to be considered as occupying the 
ground of a common Christian in good standing.’ *—1821, p. 15. 

This quotation from the Digest seemed to be accepted 
as an authoritative precedent, and the report of the com- 
mittee, with the implication that Dr. Smith was not ‘‘a 
member of the Presbyterian Church in good and regular 
standing,” was adopted by adecided majority. The first 
sentence of the quotation is the heading of the section by 
the editor of the Digest, and of course is not authorita- 
tive. There is nothing in the Digest to indicate the 
offense for which Mr. Foreman was suspended, but we 
are reliably informed by one who investigated the case 
that he was suspended for drunkenness. It therefore 
has nothing to do with the case of a minister suspended 
for heresy. 

There is no statute or recorded precedent relating spe- 
cifically to the standing of a minister suspended for her- 
esy ; but Section 44 of the Book of Discipline, relating to 
the standing of a minister ‘‘ deposed. without excommu- 
nication,” and the action of the Assembly of 1884, based 
on this section, would seem to be decisive of the question 
as to a suspended minister’s standing. 
follows : 

“Tf a minister is deposed without excommunication, his 
pulpit, if he be a pastor, shall be declared vacant, and the 
presbytery shall give him a letter to any church with 
which he may desire to connect himself where his lot may 
be cast, stating his exact relation to the church.” 

In 1884 the Presbytery of Schuyler overtured the As- 
sembly as follows ; 


The section is as 


“Is re ordination necessary in the restoration of a de- 
posed minister to the sacred office ?” 

The Committee on Bills and Overtures recommended 
the following answer, which was adopted : 

“It is the judgment of the General Assembly that when 
a minister is deposed his office is taken from him, he be- 
comes a layman, and according to the new Book of Dis- 
cipline, Sec. 44, he is to be enrolled as a communicant in a 
particular church. Should he be recalled to the ministry, 
therefore, he should be re-ordained.”’ 

If a minister who is deposed without excommunica- 
tion is entitled to be enrolled as a communicant—that is, 
to be regarded as a member of the Presbyterian Church 
ingood and regular standing—a fortiori, a minister 
who is merely suspended for heresy should be so re- 
garded, 

In accordance with this view of the status of a sus- 
pendea minister, the Old School Assembly, of 1847, de- 
cided that ‘‘ the name of a suspended minister should be 
retained on the roll of the Presbytery till they proceed 
to the higher censure, tho he be deprived of the exercise 
of his ministerial functions.” This decision was con- 
firmed by a decision of the Assembly of the Reunited 
Church in 1882, 

The status of a deposed minister, as stated in Section 
44 of the Book of Discipline, is in accordance with pre- 
vious decisions of the Assembly. In 1814 the Assembly 
adopted a resolution declaring : 

“The records of the Synod of Geneva are approved with 
the exception of a resolution which declares that a deposed 
minister ought to be treated as an excommunicated per- 
son. In the judgment of this Assembly the deposition 
and excommunication of a minister are distinct things, 
not necessarily connected with each other; but, when 
Connected, ought to be inflicted by the Presbytery.” 

The Old School Assembly of 1848 resolved : 


“That altho the causes which provoke deposition are 
almost always such as to involve the propriety of exclu- 
sion from the sacraments, yet the two sentences are not 
essentially the same, the one having reference to office and 
the other to the rights of membership; and therefore 
Presbytery should be explicit in stating both when they 
mean both.” 

It would be a serious innovation on the theory and 
practice of the Church if the doctrinal soundness re- 
quired for the office of the ministry were required for 
good and regular standing as a church member. The 
propriety of discriminating is clearly indicated as a 
fundamental principle of Presbyterianism, in Chapter I, 
Section 5, of the Form of Government, as follows : 

“While under the conviction of the above principle 


[that ‘there is an inseparable connection between faith and 
practice, truth and duty ’] they think it necessary to make 





effectual provision that all who are admitted as teachers 
be sound in the faith, they also believe that there are 
truths and forms with respect to which men of good char- 
acters and principles may differ; and in all these they 
think it the duty of private Christians and societies to 
exercise mutual forbearance toward each other.” 

In maintaining that a minister suspended for heresy 
does not thereby cease to be a member of the Presby- 
terian Church in good and regular standing, we are not 
to be understood as justifying the action of the Directors 
of Lane Seminary in continuing Dr. Smith in his pro- 
fessorship, or as justifying the Professor in accepting 
the appointment, A Presbyterian minister is not re- 
leased from his ordination vows ‘‘to be zealous and 
faithful in maintaining the purity and peace of the 
Church,” and to bein “subjection to his brethren in the 
Lord,” by being appointed a director or a professor of a 
theological seminary, 

Princeton, N, J. 
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THE BOYS IN THE GALLERY. 


BY THE REV. ANSON TITUS. 








Boys are boys the world over, and are true to their 
natures under all conditions. Into the homes of the 
Puritan, boys were born; and hard, long, yet biblical, 
names were tacked on them for all their days. Sainted 
names did not give them saintly behavior in all respects. 
We often wonder why Puritan parents gave their chil- 
dren biblical names, seeing they held ideas concerning 
their natures foreign to saintliness. There may, however, 
have been a salvatory value in it. Puritan boys were 
true in catching upon the enticing affairs of their times. 
They may seem rude, but in their seeming rudeness 
they were genuine boys of genuine Puritans. 

To ‘‘seat the meeting-house” was one of the greater 
things of the Puritan community. ‘‘ To dignify seats” 
required muck skill and sense of decorum. The ‘ min- 
istess seat” was ever first, then came the magistrates 
and deacons, and the officials of the colony or province. 
The servants, the Negroes and the boys were usually 
assigned to the gallery, if such was built. The position 
of the family in the official and social esteem of 
the people made their ‘‘seats” on the Lord’s Day 
to be the occasion of discussion. To be sure, cer- 
tain proprieties were ever regarded ; but there was a 
border line of proprieties which caused discussion 
among the freeholders of the town. In Harwich, Mass., 
in 1728, ‘‘the three hindmost seats below be for boys 
under twelve years old,and three seats in the men’s 
gallery be for older boys to sit in.” The parents were 
first thought of ; the boys could be put anywhere. The 
boys were obliged to go to meeting, but always had to 
take places not otherwise required for the dignitaries 
and freeholders of the town. To separate the youth 
from their parents was regarded as the proper thing to 
do; and among the common folk to have the men sit on 
one side and the women on the other was no strange 
thing. In Harwich the selectmen got two good and 
pious men ‘‘ to look after the boys, that they sit in their 
seats and be kept from playing.” John King, one of 
these men, must have had full employment for his mind 
and time, in keeping the boys from playing and ‘ pro- 
faning the Sabbath.” How much good and instruction 
did he get out of the words and exhortations of the 
minister? Only little, indeed. The pious magnates of 
Harwich felt that the boys needed special care, and 
voted that if John King found it ‘needful to strike a 
boy or youth in the exercise of his authority,” 
the town would stand by him. But the boys 
were too much for Tithingman King, and his 
assistant, and Harwich arose in its dignity and 
appointed four men, ‘‘to take care of the boys on 
our Lord’s Day, and whip them if found playing.” In 
many towns these men who ‘‘ take care of the boys” 
were called ‘Inspectors of Youths.” John Pike, of 
Dedham, in 1723, was paid sixteen shillings for keeping 
“the boys in subjection six months.” This was not 
enough. The task was a hard one, or else the services 
of Tithingman Pike were worth more; for he was 
hired to continue his labors at double this sum. In the 
land of ‘‘steady habits,” down in Farmingham, were 
practices which shocked the pious fathers. The shock, 
however, was more practical, In 1771 they voted : 

‘“¢ WHEREAS, indecencies are practiced by the young peo- 
ple in time of public worship by frequent passing and re- 
passing by one another in the galleries,” ‘ Resolved, that 
each of us that are heads of families will use our utmost 
endeavor to suppress the aforesaid evils.” 

Thomas Barnum, a sturdy and true man of Norwalk, 
Conn., in 1681, was ‘‘set over the boys,” and ‘if he see 
any disorderly, for to keep a small stick to correct such 
with.” The voters of Duxbury, near Plymouth, in 1760, 
‘chose a committee to take care of the wretched boys 
on the Lords Day.” Down on Cape Cod, in Truro, in 
1760, three tithingmen were appointed ‘‘to whip the 
boys that are disorderly on Sabbath Days, at or about 
the meeting-house.” 

In the town of Boston, 1643, atime orators picture 
asa golden day of Puritan influence, Sergeant John- 
son and Walter Merry were given “ the oversight of the 
boys in the Galleries, and in Case of unruly disorders to 
acquaint the Magistrates therewith.” We do not know 
how the Sergeant managed his own children,but Tithing- 





man Merry, the shipwright who dwelt near the North 
Battery and wharf, lost one of his own boys by drown- 
ing. The lad was, doubtless, like other boys, often fish- 
ing orrunning about where his father was at work, and 


made a misstep and was drowned. The freeholders of 
Boston, in 1656, voted : 


“Tf any young person or others bee found without either 
meeting-house, idling or playing during the time of pub- 
lick exercise on the Lords day, itt is ordered that the cen- 
stables or others appointed for that end shall take hold of 
them and bring them before authority.” 

A few months following the freeholders 


“agreed upon the complaint against the son of Godwife 
Samon living withoutt a calling, that if she dispose nott of 
him in someway of employ before the next meeting, that 
then the townesmen will dispose of him to some service ac- 
cording tolaw. Whereas itt is found by sad experience 
that many youthes of this Town, being put forth Appren- 
tices to severall manufacturies and sciences, but 3 or 4 
yeares time, contrary to the Customes of all well governed 
places, whence they are uncapable of being Artists in their 
trades, besides their unmeeteness att the expiration of their 
Apprentice-ship to take charge of others for government 
and manal instruction in their occupations which, if nott 
timely amended, threatens the welfare of this Town. Itt 
is therefore ordered that no person shall henceforth open a 
shop in this Town, nor occupy any manufacture or science 
till hee hath compleated 21 years of age, nor except hee 
hath served seven yeares Apprentice-ship.”’ 

Even the General Court authorized ‘“‘the chosenmen 
[Selectmen] of the townes to see that parents traine up 
their Children in learninge, labor and imployments,” and 
‘*to put for apprentice such children whose parents are 
not able and fit to bringe them up,” and ‘‘to dispose of 
them for their on [own] welfare and common good.” 

To have the oversight of boys is no easy care on the 
Lord’s Day or on secular days. In Quincy, the boys, as 
was the custom, held the gallery, but in 1720, for some 
cause or other, John Saunders and Samuel Savil, 
petitioned the Selectmen to grant them ‘‘ the two hinder- 
most short seats in the Gallery in the South West part 
of the Meeting-house, extending to the Beame, for a 
Pew for their wives and [young] children,” It was 
voted ; but there was a rebellion among the boys. It 
was an encroachment upon their rights. The ‘‘ hinder- 
most short-seats in the Gallery” got broken up; and at 
a Precinct meeting, a few days following, the Saunders 
and Savil families resigned the rights which had been 
voted them, 

The boys of Andover, back in the closing years of the 
seventeenth century, tried the hearts of the good Puritan 
fathers of the town, Those times may not have been 
prophetic of the ‘‘ theologs” of to-day, and of the pranks 
of the many youth who come from excellent homes the 
world over to wait upon the schools of the new An- 
dover, The Selectmen of Andover, at its session on 
March 4th, 1691-"92, passed this vote : 


‘And whereas there is grevious Complaints of great 
prophaness of ye Sabbath both in ye time of Exercise, & 
att noon time, to ye great dishonor of God, scandall of re- 
ligion, & ye grief of many serious christians, by young 
persons, we order & require, ye tithing men & Con- 
stables to take care to prevent such great & shameful 
miscarriages which are soe much observed and Complained 
of. Dudley Bradstreet, 

John Chandler, 
John Abbot, 
Samuel fry, 
John Aslet,”’ 

But this order of the town fathers of Andover did not 
long prevail; for in March [16th], 1695-96, they exer- 
cised their authority in making, or in trying to make, 
the youth of both sexes keep within the bounds of pro- 
prieties of the Lord’s Day. This is the order : 


‘For the prevention of any disorders and prophanations 
of ye Sabbath of young persons of either sex, we order 
and appoint that there be two men ata time, appointed 
each month in ye year, to inspect ye young persons both in 
upper and lower Galleries, and so many appointed for each 
year, as may supply by Exchange. Every two their 
month, and what ever disorders they find in any person or 
persons, tending to ye prophanations of ye Sabbath, they 
shall notifie ye same with ye persons names in writing & 
give an account of ye person or persons with their facts, to 
ye minister, whom we desire, may call them forth & ad- 
monish them, for ye first offense. And if anyof ye said 
persons shall offend ye second time after admonition those 
that have ye aboves4 inspection shall make complaint of 
them in the next Justices of the peace, that they may be 
punished for such Crimes as ye law directs ; and ye persons 
appointed for this office in their turns by ye month are as 
follows: [Here follows the names of the monthly tithing- 
men. | 

“At a Town meeting holden at Hingham, on the fifth 
day of May, 1684, It is ordered by the Town that the Negro 
Servants, men and boys, and also Indians shall sit in the 
new Meetinghouse in the short seats, between the Door 
and the Gallery Stairs, at the northward end of the meet- 
ing-house. And the English Boys under twelve years old to 
set at the northward end of the meeting-house behind the 
mens seats. And Caleb Beal and John Prince are appoint- 
ed by the Town to look to the Boys in the time of meet- 
ings, and to do their best endeavors to keep them from 
playing at meeting, and to continue in that place till new 
be chosen.”’ 

‘‘Goodman” Beal was in middle life, and his ‘“ best 
endeavors” were doubtless of a vigorous sort. John 
Prince was an old bachelor uncle of the Rev. Thomas 
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Prince, the famous annalist of early New England times; 
but he was not a robust man, and so could do little more 
than *‘ take down the boys names” and report them to 
the minister or turn them over to ‘‘ Goodman” Beal for 
a *‘ basting.” 

In Salem, thought to be a town of Peace, the boys 
were carefully looked after. In 1676 the freeholders 
ordered : 

** All ye boyes of ye towne are and shall be appointed to 
sitt upon ye three pair of stairs in ye meeting-house on ye 
Lords Day, and William Lord is appointed to look after 
ye boyes yt sitte upon ye pulpit stairs. Reuben Guppy is 
to look and order soe many of ye boyes as may be conven- 
ient, and if any are unruly, to present their names as the 
law directs.” 

‘‘Goodman” Guppy was then seventy-seven years old, 
was doubtless discreet and grave; but we fear the boys 
were too much for him. William Lord, who * lived 
near the town Meeting House,” was convenienced as far 
as residence was concerned, but he too was “ ancient.” 

The laws which the Duke of York laid down for the 
government of the followers of William Penn, as well as 
the laws in New England, look well to the bringing up 
of the youth in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
They say : 

“The Constables and Overseers are strictly required fre- 
quently to Admonish the Inhabitants of Instrycting their 
Children and Servants in matters of Religion and Laws of 
the Country.” 

If Laws and Overseers of Youth availed, there must 
have been a company of lads and lasses whose demeanor 
was of the most sober sort. But Quaker and Puritan 
blood was warm in the veins of their youth, and they 
doubtless cut trying but not criminal capers which 
needed direction. 

The office and title of the tithingman is full of inter- 
est. The title is an inheritance from old-time Saxon, 
and the office has grown and changed to meet exi- 
gencies. A Saxon‘ tithing” consisted of ten families, 
and ten ‘‘tithings” made a “hundred.” The idea of 
governments by ‘‘ hundreds” was not revived in New 
England except in a limited degree ; but there came a 
time when it was deemed best to have overseers for the 
wandering and lawless. Just following the war with 
King Philip there were Indians who hung around the 
towns. These must be looked after. The government 
at Plymouth created the office; 7. e., one man to have 
the oversight of ten Indians, *‘ that they may be brought 
to live orderly, sober and diligently.” When the two 
colonies of Massachusetts united, in 1692, the oftice was 
enlarged so that the worthy and true might have a care 
over the lawless. It was for those who were in danger 
of becoming criminals. The office grew, and then the 
office diminished. To-day it is a tradition, The office 
ceased to be filled in the early part of the century. In 
many places throughout Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
about 1814, conventions were formed for the purpose of 
awakening public sentiment in behalf of a better ob- 
servance of’ the Lord’s Day, and committees were often 
chosen to assist the tithingmen. The demoralizing in- 
fluence of the war spread over the nation. In Ashburn- 
ham the office was abolished virtually in 1829. In 
ancient Plymouth it continued as late as 1885, and in 
Framingham until 1836, The office bas disappeared. The 
man feared by the youth is no more. The tithingman 
of Plymouth, in 1694, was provided with ‘a black staff 
two feet in length tipped at one end with brass.” 
But the usual staff was longer, and on one end 
was the tail of a fox or squirrel, and on the other 
a deer’s foot or a hawk’s claw. These were used accord- 
ing to the temperament of the tithingman and the needs 
of the careless and sleepy of either sex in the meeting- 
house on the Lord’s Day. <A good Jady in old Pilgrim 
town wanted her boy to carry the family foot-stove to 
the meeting-house and on return step into the house of 
a neighbor and borrow a book. He was met by Joshua 
Thomas, tithingman, and afterward judge of pro- 
bate, who arrested him and threatened to make him sit 
on the pulpit stairs during service. The officer was 
stern until be learned that the book was ‘‘ The Worthies 
of the Old Testament,” when he permitted the boy to go 
on his way. 

Those ‘‘ boyes in the Gallery” who required ‘‘ over- 
sight” in only afew years became the strong and true 
men of the pulpitand pew. Their names and characters 
we revere. 

NATICK, Mass. 
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SWEDISH JUBILEE AT ROCK ISLAND. 


BY THE REV. 





G,. H. TRABERT. 





AMONG all the events in the annals of American Luther- 
anism, none exceeded the celebration of the Swedish por- 
tion of that Church, at Rock Island, from the eighth to 
the tenth of June. ‘lhe celebrations at Minneapolis, 
Lindsborg and Chicago were on a grand scale; but this 
eclipsed them all. The former were all local and their 
influence of a local character, whereas this was by order 
of and under the auspices of the Augustana Synod, which 
extends over the whole United States from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and from Manitoba to Texas; and representatives 
were present from all those points. But its character em- 


braced more, as representative men from the English, 
German and Norwegian portions of the Church had been 
invited to officially represent their institutions of learn- 











ing and synodical bodies, which gave to the Jubilee a gen- 
eral Lutheran character. In all the meetings the post of 
special bonor was assigned to Bishop K. H. Gez. von 
Scheele,the official representative of the Church in Sweden, 
whose addresses were of such a learned and yet popular 
character as to make a deep impression upon every one of 
the vast audiences which had the pleasure of listening to 
him. 

The first impression upon reaching Rock Island was 
that of an extensive camp. As there was no church or 
other building which would be able to accommodate one- 
fourth of the people, a tent two hundred and forty feet 
long by two hundred feet wide had been erected, in which 
was placed a powerful pipe organ, in the rear of a stage 
with six hundred seats. In the body of the tent were six 
thousand chairs, with seats made of boards for about 
two thousand more. Other tents were put up at different 
poicts, in which meals were served for a nominal sum. 
Others were used for the sale of fruits, lemonade, ice- 
cream, and whatever is necessary to cool the ‘inner man” 
on a hot summer day ; for the heat, a part of the time at 
least, was intense. It is, of course, understood that no 
one would attempt to bring any strong drink of any char- 
acter into the neighborhood of any Swedish Luther- 
an assembly, as they are all strong temperance advo- 
cates. 

The Reception Committee had its hands full to secure ac- 
commodations for them that came from near and far. The 
large lecture halls of the college were utilized for bed 
room, and every one had its quota of cots, which were 
carefully set aside in the morning, so as not to offend 
the eyes of the hosts of visitors to the institution. 

It was commencement week, and the five hundred stu- 
dents had been busy to set everything in order for the 
grand occasion. Bishop von Scheele arrived with his 
escort on the afternoon of the 6th, and was received by the 
students ina body at the house of the president, the Rev. 
O. Olsen, D.D. In the evening. a preliminary concert was 
held in the large tent to test the sounding board which had 
been erected so that all might be in order for the great 
event two days later. The next day public examinations 
for the benefit of the distinguished visitors were held, and 
in the evening the annual commencement of the commer- 
cial department. The first meeting of special interest 
was held in the college chapel on the morning of June 8th, 
when not less than twelve hundred crowded every available 
foot of space. It was the annual commencement of the theo- 
logical seminary. On the stage were, besides the twenty- 
seven theological graduates and the faculty: Bishop von 
Scheele, of Sweden; the Rev. A. Spaeth, D.D., special rep- 
resentative of the Evangelical Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Mount Airy, Philadelphia, and President of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and ad- 
jacent States ; the Rev. S. Fritschel, D.D., President of the 
German Lutheran Theological Seminary at Dubuque, Ia., 
and special representative of the German portion of the 
Church, and Professor Larsen, President of the Norwegian 
Lutheran College, Decorah, Ia.,special representative of the 
Norwegian Church. The address by Bishop von Scheele to 
the graduates was one of the most earnest and complete ex- 
positions of the theme : “ The Commission of the Servants 
of Christ to Vindicate Christianity,especially in our Days.” 
His remarks were based an 2 Cor, 10:3-5; ‘‘ For tho we 
walk in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh (for the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty, 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds ); casting 
down imaginations and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God, and bringeth into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” It 
was the address of a theologian whose heart glows with 
the love of Christ, to whom the integrity of the Word of 
God and the fearless proclamation of the whole Gospel is 
everything. He was followed by the Rev. C.J. Petri, of 
Minneapolis, on ‘ Ministerial Power,” after which the 
Rev. A. Spaeth, D.D., of Philadelphia, delivered a stirring 
address preparatory to the special jubilee celebration. 

In the evening the regular college commencement took 
place in the spacious tent. An audience of over five thou- 
sand people was present. The commencement exercises 
were, of course, conducted mostly in the English lan- 
guage, as the instruction is altogether in Englisb, except 
that the Swedish language and literature is a required 
study on the part of all Swedish students, but is op- 
tional on the partof all others. The Rev. O. Olsson, D.D., 
is the popular president; and the Rev. E. F. Bartholo- 
mew, D.D., formerly President of Carthage College, in 
Illinois, is Professor of English Literature and Philoso- 
phy. There are nineteen regular professors and seven 
tutors and special instructors in the several depart- 
ments, * 

The jubilee proper was held on Friday, the 9th. The 
whole Augustana Synod was present, and marched ina 
body from the college to the tent, where all found room 
on the spacious platform. Seven thousand people were 
assembled trom near and far, having for weeks looked for- 
ward to the great occasion with intense interest. The 
President of the Synod, the Rev. P. J. Svaerd, conducted 
the devotional exercises and delivered an address of wel- 
come on behalf of the body. Bishop von Scheele arose, 
clad in his official robes and with his episcopal hat on his 
head, and facing the President of the Synod, he addressed 
him, stating that he was commissioned by his Majesty, 
King Oscar the Second of Sweden, as the official repre- 
sentative of the Church of Sweden, to bear greetings to 
their daughter Church in America, and to participate in 
these jubilee exercises. Having made this statement he 
removed his hat and handed to Swaerd the official 
document from the King, who read it, first in Swedish 
and then in the English language. The Bishop now deliv- 
ered the principal oration on the significance of the Upsala 
decree of 1593, which for all time made Sweden a Protes- 
tant country. He was followed by the Rev. Eric Norelius, 
D.D., one of the pioneers of Swedish Lutheranism in 
America, who came here as a young man forty-three years 
ago, about the time when the first Swedish congregation 














was organized. He reviewed the past, and compared it 
with now, when there are over seven hundred Swedish Lu- 
theran congregations, and then announced his theme: 
“The Swedish Lutheran Church in Swedenin 1593, and 
the Swedish Lutheran Church in America in 1893.” The 
question which he answered was, What connection and 
what similarity have these Churches with each other? He 
said they stand in relation to one another as mother and 
daughter, both according to the flesh and according to the 
spirit. He showed that the episcopate was but a form of 
government, very good in itself, but not a sine qua non, 
that the bond of uvion was faith. He compared the two 
as to their beginning, progress and development, and their 
present status. He showed our advantages as a free Church, 
and the reciprocal influence which the Church in America 
will, without doubt, exert upon the Church in the Father- 
land. ‘The exercises in the morning were exclusively in 
Swedish, leaving the afternoon for the language of Ameri- 
ca. At three P.M. the audience in the large tent was nearly 
as large as in the morning, altho the weather was intense- 
ly hot. The Rev. C. A. Swensson, of Lindsborg, Kan., 
President of Bethany College, was the orator. He referred 
to the noble Gustavus Vasa who, over sixty years be- 
fore the Upsala decree, laid down his scepter, resigning 
the kingdom, and refused to take it up again unless his 
nobles would accept the Reformation. The sincerity of 
the Christian hero impressed itself upon the Parliament, 
and Sweden then became a Protestant country. 

Now occurred a little episode which was not on the pro- 
gram, but which made a deep impression on the vast 
audience. On the platform were the specially invited 
guests, the Rev. S. Fritschel, D.D.,representing the German 
portion of the Church, the Rev. A. Spaeth, D.D., the 
American, and Prefessor Larsen, the Norwegian. These 
men now made congratulatory addresses, but as Dr. 
Fritschel could not use English with any degree of fluency, 
and as there were some Germans in the audience, he was 
requested to speak in German. He began by bearing the 
greetings of his theological seminary at Dubuque, Ia., and 
of the German Iowa Synod to his Swedish co-religionists, 
congratulating them upon their faithfulness to the decree 
of Upsala, which accepted unqualifiedly the Augsburg 
Confession, and upon their material progress. He then re- 
ferred to a statement made by the former speaker, the Rev. 
C. A.Swensson, that it is true that whilst Germany gave to 
the world a Luther by whom we received an open Bible, 
Sweden gave to the world a Gustavus Adolphus, the 
savior of Protestantism. He laid stress upon the fact that 
the Church is one and that we are brethren. As he was 
about to take his seat Bishop von Scheele suddenly arose 
and, facing Dr. Fritschel, he spoke in classic German, 
thanking him for the kind words spoken and paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the Germans and what they had done for the 
world in the advancement of Christ’s kingdom. He then 
said: ‘* We are one; language, nationality cannot divide 
us; for we are one in the true faith.” Dr. Fritschel grasped 
the Bishop’s hand and they embraced, while the audience 
applauded to the echo. 

Dr. Spaeth now bore the congratulations of the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary and of the ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and spoke of the Church’s confession. His 
address was, of course, in English. ‘*‘ There is one word,” 
said he, ‘‘ which you often use, which is very familiar to 
all who understand German. It is the little word ‘yuh’ 
(yes). We are one in our confession, and to it we all say 
yah, amen!’ The meeting closed with a brief address by 
the Rev. Mr Larsen bearing the congratulations of the 
Norwegians. The jubilee exercises were concluded by a 
grand concert in the evening, when the tent was again 
filled. The chorus of five hundred voices, accompanied by 
an excellent orchestra and the large organ, rendered a pro- 
gram, the character of which is seldom attempted except 
on an extraordinary occasion like this. It was classic 
throughout, consisting of cantatas and se.ections from 
oratorios of such a character that a musician in the audi- 
ence, who has directed classic concerts, remarked that the 
renditions of that one evening represented a full year’s con- 
stant drill and practice. 

On Sunday afternoon was an occasion of extraordinary 
interest, when, in spite of the great heat, no less than five 
thousand people gathered around the grave of the late Rev. 
Fuve Nils Hasselquist, D.D., in the cemetery in Moline, 
adjoining Rock Island. Dr. Hasselquist has earned the 
title, the patriarch of the Swedish-American portion of the 
Lutheran Church in America, as well as Dr. H. M. Muh- 
lenberg that of the patriarch of the German-American por- 
tion. A plain block of pink granite, imported from Swe- 
den, but dressed and polished in this country, has been 
erected over the grave, with the simple inscription, 
** Hasselquist, 1816-1891,” suggesting in its simplicity the 
unassuming character of the venerable father whom all so 
dearly love, and who was the founder of the Swedish- 
American literature, and we may also say of its educa- 
tional work. Several appropriate hymns were sung, and a 
number of brief addresses delivered, drawing lessons from 
the life of him whose remains rested beneath the rock 
which bore his name. The spot of his sepulture had been 
selected by himself some time before his death. Itison the 
side of a bluff overlooking the broad Mississippi, so that 
the first rays of the rising sun fall upon it. 

On Monday, June 12th, the thirty-third annual conven- 
tion of the Augustana Synod was opened with the synodi- 
cal sermon by President Svaerd, and the following day the 
business sessions. In his annual report, the president re- 
ferced to the fact that this was the first time in their his- 
tory that every delegate bad to make provision for his own 
entertainment, that the Synod had outgrown the capacity 
of the congregations to entertain it, as it was entitled to 
1,050 representatives, and that on account of its size the 
question of making it a delegated body was a serious one. 
He referred in glowing terms to its educational work, 
which is continually expanding and is at the foundation of 
our prosperity. ‘The president was unanimously re-elected. 
The Synod will be in session for about ten days. 

WARREN, PENN. 
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Sine Arts 


THE SALON OF THE CHAMPS ELYSEEs. 
: Il. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 








OFFICIAL art is represented by a huge, chalky and thor- 
oughly uninteresting canvas, painted by Schommer, and 
exhibiting the unfortunate Carnot in all the dignity of his 
claw-hammer coat and grand cordon, acclaimed by the 
populace of Boulogne-sur-Mer. I say “ unfortunate’? ad- 
visedly, for really it must be a terrible thing to see one’s 
self some half-dozen times over in one exhibition, and al- 
waysina most banal and conventional attitude, acknowl- 
edging blandly the welcome of a lot of bourgeoisie, of Bou- 
logne or elsewhere, or smiling down on a crowd of people 
wildly cheering words that one-half of them cannot have 
heard. 

‘ Helen of Troy,” by Chalon, is a wondefful composition. 
In it one sees the fortifications of Troy by night—sleeping 
soldiers, watchful sentinels, crucified bodies of (supposed) 
spies, or prisoners, and towering above alla gigantic and om- 
inous figure, that of the fair instigatorof allthis battle and 
murder, If Helen of Troy resembled in the slightest degree 
Monsieur Ch+lon’s conception of her—well, she was certainly 
uot worth fighting about. Anotherallegorical work, ‘‘ Christ 
on the Battlefield,” tho perhaps not much better in execu- 
tion, appeals more strongiy to the imagination and to the 
heart—the solitary figure of our Lord standing among the 
strewn corpses, the sad, pained expression of his face, 
waich seems to say ‘“‘ Was it for this ?” make it impossible 
for one to look on the picture unmoved. 

Jean-Paul Laureas sends a fine work. entitled ‘‘ La 
Pet: te de Bonchamps,” infinitely more pleasing and human 
than his hard, metallic ‘‘ Voute d’Acier” of last year. 
The artist has chosen an episode of the Terror. A small 
child (presumably the little daughter of Bonchamps) has 
been brought before the Committee of Public Safety, in 
order that she may incriminate some person or persons 
suspected, by her innocent remarks, and bring fresh vic- 
tims to the guillotine. The idea of the picture is ingenious. 
It is impossible not to feel the contrast which the painter 
has sought to express—on one side, force, violence and 
hatred, on the other, innocence and candor. The magis- 
trate, who is questioning her, even while laying traps for 
her, cannot help smiling at her naiveté; perhaps he even 
feels a pang of pity away down in his heart. ‘the Represen- 
tative, solid, ferocious and energetic, who occupies the 
foreground of the picture, the President, who stands be- 
tween the two sans culottes, solemn and impressive as if it 
were really a question of some grave conspiracy against 
the State, are veritable types; but after all it is the de- 
fenseless child, kneeling in the bigh chair, who is the most 
interesting figure. Monsieur Laurens’s other picture, 
‘Saint John Chrysostom Addressing the Empress Eudoxie 
in the Temple,” is less interesting and less happily 
executed, 

“The Departure of the Conscript,’’ by Moreau de Tours, 
is a charming little genre picture. A young man, with his 
stick in his hand, his bundle on his back, is looking wist- 
fully over a gate into a field, in which is a girl; she is flir- 
tutiously inclined, does not realize, perhaps, that he is go- 
ing to run a greatrisk of never coming back, and only 
throws him a coquettish glance. She is standing ankle - 
deep in dewy cabbages—the best cabbages I ever remember 
to have seen growing in a picture. 

‘“*Manon Lescant and the Chevalier des Grieux at the 
Seminary of St Sulpice”’ is interesting, and reminds one 
somehow of Orchardson. The figures are small, and look 
still smaller in the long, cool corridor of the college. Poor 
young man! he is evidently having a very hard time of it, 
and has moved to the very extreme end of the long bench 
to get away from his tempter, but to no avail. The faces 
of both are good, and full of a pathetic striving against 
evil. 

Among the portraits the most important is, perhaps, 
Benjamin-Constant’s ‘Lord Dufferin.’ His lordship is 
represented in his official robes as Ambassador to France 
and Lord Warden of the Cinq Portes. He and his sympa- 
thetic wife are immensely popular in Paris, and it is, per- 
haps, partly to this that the picture owes its immense suc- 
cess ; there is always a crowd of admirers around it. Ben- 
jamin-Constant, who is the painter par excellence of gor- 
geous stuffs and glittering jewels, would have been much 
embarrassed had he been forced to represent a simple gen- 
tleman, say in evening dress, or, worse still, in a frock 
coat; but Lord Dufferin’s scarlet draperies, and his many 
flashing and somewhat barbaric decorations, orders,col- 
lars, crosses and what not, have given the painter a chance 
to show his skill. But while elaboratiug the picturesque 
side of his model he has known how to do full justice to 
the grave, gentle face, at once so thoughtful and so kindly. 

Bonnat, one of the masters of modern portraiture, is not 
up to his usual high standard this year. The portrait 
ot his mother leaves much to be desired. The simple, 
strony old face was surely deserving of better treatment. 
A picture which is more interesting on account of its sub- 
ject than of its treatment is Achille Fould’s ‘‘ Rosa Bon- 
heur.’”’ The old artist, who for many years has ceased to 
exhibit, is still a name to conjure with; she is warmly 
admired and beloved by many who know her only through 
her work of years ago. Monsieur Fould has represented 
her in her studio, seated before her easel, palet and mahl- 
stick in hand. She looks like a bright, cheery old gentle- 
man; for she always wears masculine attire, and it seems 
to harmonize well with her square brow and massive chin 
and shock of short white hair. 

Clairin has gone to the stage for his models and gives us 
portraits of Sarah Bernhardt and Madame Rose Caron, 
the former in the character of Cleopatra, the latter in the 
role of Salammbo ; personally I prefer Sarah, but perhaps 
this is because, having an intense admiration for her 
genius, I never tire of looking at her features, 














The portrait of Pére Didon, the great Dominican 
preacher, by Cormon, is one of the most interesting. The 
painter has represented him standing, clad in his monastic 
dress, and has rendered admirably his dark, expressive 
face. 

It is very difficult, within the bounds of one short arti- 
cle, to give any adequate idea of the many good things to 
be seen at the Champs Elysées. I have already exceeded 
my limits, and yet have said no word about the land- 
scapes, which are many and beautiful. Renouf, the 
painter of the Brooklyn Bridge last year, sends ‘‘ The Falls 
of Niagara,’ a marvelous combination of foaming water 
and mist, yet withal avery simple composition, full of 
quiet grandeur and not at all noisy or astonishing, as 
pictures of the great falls are apt to be. 

Pail,who is comparatively a new man,has a delicious land- 
scape, ‘ Geese in the Pastures of Corbigny—Karly Morn- 
ing.” The sight of the long,dewy grass makes one envy the 
life of a goose; but then one could not appreciate the soft, 
cool masses of foliage or the delicate half-tones of the dis- 
tance. 

Edouard Etienne Youas, a painter who deserves to be 
better known, sends a fine landscape, ‘‘ Near the Cliff- 
Baths, Ste. Adresse.’’ The tall, rugged rocks stand up 
against the sky; the sea is blue and clear, and the whole 
thing flooded with light and air. Monsieur Youas’s 
picture is as refreshing as a dip in the ocean itself. 

Oxen are but seldom painted, yet they always strike me 
as so eminently paintable. Princeteau has seen and 
brought out all their picturesqueness in his two pictures— 
‘*Unloading the Hay” and * Preparing to Start’’; the 
former is distinctly the best. The big wagon has been 
backed into the barn, so that the twu great, red beasts, 
with their shaggy heads and patient eyes, look out at you 
from the canvas. The sun, which comes partly through 
the open door, partly through the chinks and cracks, 
lights up their hides in spots and patches, while through 
the already mentioned door one gets a glimpse of hot, sum- 
mer landscape. The contrast between the heat outside 
and the dusky coolness of the barn has been cleverly 
brought out. 

Of the women exhibiting at the Salon, first and foremost 
we must put Louise Abbéma; uot so much, perbaps, for 
what she shows this year, as for what she has done and can 
do. Mademoiselle Abbéma is an artist of extraordinary 
talent; she has conquered for herself a position in the art 
world second to none. The greatest painters are glad to 
take her by the hand and call her comrade. Her genius is 
as versatile as it is undoubted. One time she shows us a 
series of decorative panels, another time a strongly paint- 
ed head, or a fan so daintily and finely finished that every 
woman falls a-longing for it. This year she shows us 
what she can do in landscape, ‘‘ Among the Flowers.’”’ A 
graceful, girlish figure is waudering among the clover and 
the daisies, which grow knee-high. 

Louise De Hem, a young Belgian artist, who has met 
with much success, sends a clever interior called ‘‘ At 
Grandmother’s.”’ 

Miss Klumpke has twWo fine portraits, both of women. 
Perhaps no living artist, certainly none exhibiting at this 
Salon, knows better than she how to seize her sitters’ 
characteristics, to bring out all the force and power of 

which they may be possessed,atthe same time not deviat- 
ing from truth, either of modeling or color. 

Among the most interesting portraits is certainly that of 
‘*=évérine,”’ by Mademoiselle Beaury-Saurel. Every one 
not personally acquainted with the militant socialist jour- 
nalist, is anxious to *‘ see what she is like,”’ and to those 
who know her it is pleasant to see that her fine, classic fea- 
tures and beautiful auburn hair have been done justice to. 
Poor Sévérine! that her life bas not been a happy one is 
easily seen by her portrait. Sickness did not trace those 
lines around the eyes, those furrows about. brow and mouth; 
but trouble has not soured her, and all her energies of heart 
and mind are devoted to the championing of the oppressed, 
the redressing of the wrongs of those too weak to help 
themselves. 

HAVRE, FRANCE. 








Sanitary. 


CHOLERA NOTES. 


THE cholera scare of 1892 has had a great many reflex 
effects, that demonstrate how human affairs pass through 
stages of darkness to light, in the most unexpected quar- 
ters. I'he Paris authorities are alert, and have a keen 
appreciation of the pecuniary damage sure to result from 
the lodgment of the cholera germ in that gay city ; so they 
have not only obtained a large, new, and pure supply of 
water, but are looking into the sources of the ice-supply ; 
and now it has been forbidden to cut ice from, or to make 
ice artificially from, the water of the Epinay-Enghien 
basin, a pool connected with the River Seine, and receiv- 
ing from it the greater part of the sewage of Paris. It is 
hard to believe, in a country where there are so many 
eminent men of science asin France, that up to the autumn 
of 1892, much of the ice-supply of Paris was obtained from 
this contaminated source ; and the United States may take 
the credit of having led the way toa pure ice reform. And 
no more beautiful illustration can be found, of the benefi- 
cent friendly intercourse among nations,than the influence 
that has emanated from the patient and persistent work 
of Dr. Prudden, in investigating the power of ice to retain 
and convey harmful bacteria. Having demonstrated 
that many fatal germs are _ not killed by the 
freezing of the ‘water, and having published 
the results of his microscopical studies in popular maga- 
zines, they have caught the eye and made an impression 
on the minds of a public too apt to be indifferent, and so 
the Parisians are going to have purer ice; for the health 
authorities have appointed ice inspectors who, from time. 
to time, will make analyses and bacteriological examina- 
tions of specimens obtained from the vendors, 








The number of people who were examined by our 
quarantine officials may be said to measure the chances of 
epidemic disease being brought into the country from the 
various points of danger in Europe last year; and it is not 
till we count them up that we realize how great an escape 
we had, and, as it will help to reassure the timid, we here 
reproduce the figures. From July 3\st till October 2ist, 
1892, 1,120 vessels passed through quarantine, carrying 
96,344 persons. These were all examined by the Health 
Officer and his corps of assistants. Of this great number 
20,187 were first cabin passengers, 16,145 second class, 19,270 
steerage passengers, and 40,742 officers and crews. It cer- 
tainly ought'to give us a high respect for the value of vig- 
ilance when we think of the nearly 100,000 chances, and the 
intelligent conquest of the enemy. 

It is quite certainly known that a man who had come 
into Canada in a stcamer, on which there were men who 
afterward developed smallpox, but who had passed the 
quarantine that is not ready yet, was rowed across the 
river some miles below Niagara, and landed from a small 
boat in New York. A Health Officer from Quebec was 
lately in New York City, inspected and admired the very 
efficient quarantine arrangements there, and promised 
that those at Grosse Isle would soon be as good; but until 
we know that they have been actually established, are we 
not in the case of the man who carefully fastens the back 
door, but leaves the front wide open when thieves are 
about ? 


...-There has been a curious and interesting outcome, 
to the animated controversy prv and con vivisection, in 
the English journals. The Times has published a letter 
signed jointly, by Sir Audrew Clarke, Sir James Paget, 
Dr. Samuel Wilks and Dr. George Humphrey, four recog- 
nized leading men in the profession, in which they declare 
that they will say nothing more about the subject in pub- 
lic print because ‘First, after full consideration, we are 
satisfied that the scientific aspect of this question cannot 
receive adequate and just treatment in the columnsof a 
newspaper. Second, because it is hardly possible for us to 
name any progress of importance in medicine, surgery or 


midwifery which has not been due to, or promoted by, this 
method of inquiry.” 


... In the opening address before the students at St. Mary’s 
Hospital in London, lately, Dr. Arthur P. Luff, himseif 
an eminent chemist and physician, pointed out ‘‘ that altho 
some measure of success had been attained of late years in 
the treatment of the diseases of the individual, yet a much 


greater measure of success had been attained in the pre- 
vention of the diseases of communities.”’ Prevention is 
the watchword now. ; 

....-In Lecky’s “ History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century ”’ he says: 


“ Hardly any one of the great branches of human knowledge is 
at present so backward, tentative and empirical as medicine, and 
there is not much doubt that the law of supply and demand is a 
main cause of this defect. Almost all the finer intellects which 
are devoted to this subject are turned away from independent 
investigation to the lucrative paths of professional practice ; 
their time is engrossed with cases, most of which could 
treated quite as well by men of inferior capacity; and they 
do little or nothing to enlarge the bounds of our knowledge.” 








Science. 


THE common frog can change its color to some extent in 
harmony with its surroundings. Within the past year 
Biedermann has worked on this subject. He has discov- 
ered three different layers of cells which contribute to give 
the frog its varying color. There is first, deeply seated in 
the skin, a layer of pigment cells which contain black 
pigment both in their interior and in their ramified proc- 
esses, spreading within the skin. These cells are covered 
by asecond layer of interference cells containing bright 
yellow granules as well as granules of a pigment which 
sometimes appear blue or purple, and sometimes gray—the 
whole being covered with a transparent outer skin. The 
normal green color of the frog is produced by a combina- 
tion of blue and yellow interference cells appearing ona 
black background ; but if the black pigment of the deepest 
layer is protruded into its ramifications, the color of the 
animal becomes darker ; and if it retires deeper, the yeilow 
granules of the middle layer become more apparent, and 
the frog assumes its lemon-yellow color. Finally, when 
the yellow pigment gathers into round drops between the 
bluish interference cells—not above them—the skin ac- 
quires a whitish gray tint. The same arrangements exist 
in other reptiles and amphibians, Now, why do the cells 
change their position in the various lights, or is it the 
result of the direct action of light ? The facts favor this 
view. It appears that the slightest change of temperature 
affects the mutual disposition of the pigment-cells, 
and, consequently, the color of the frog. It is enough to 
keep the animal in the hand to provoke a contraction of its 
black cells. The amount of blood supply also has a defi- 
nite effect. As soon as acertain part of the skin receives 
no more blood the color cells receive less oxygen, the black 
cells contract, and the animal assumes a lighter color. 
That the light acts as a direct stimulus has been proved 
by Steinach, who glued strips of black paper to the skin of 
frogs which were kept in the dark; when they were ex- 
posed to the light only the open parts of their skin returned 
to a lighter color, while the covered parts remained dark. 
To avoid all doubts the experiments were repeated on skin 
separated from the a and photograms of letters and 
flowers, cut out of black paper and glued to the skin, were 
reproduced upon it. Besides, says Krapotkin, who reports 
these experiments in the Nineteenth Century, blind tree- 
frogs do not darken as the fishes do; and Biedermann has 
proved that the chief agency of their changes of color is 
not in the sensations derived from the eye, but in those 
derived from the skin: 


“ Frogs, whether blind or not, become dark green or black if they 
are keptin adark vessel in a sparingly lighted room ; but when a 
larger branch with green leaves is introduced into the vessel, they 
all recover their bright green color, whether blind or not. In some 
way unknown the reflected green light acts either upon the 
nerves of the skin, or—what seems more probable, if Steinach’s 
experiments are taken into account—directly upon the pigment 
calle. Moreover, the sensations derived from the toes have also 
an influence upon the changes of color. When the bottom of the 
vessel is covered with felt or with a thin wire net, the frogs also 

me black, recovering their green color when a green branch 
is introduced into the vessel.” 
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School and College. 


COMMENCEMENT SEASON. 


AMONG the meetings to be held at Chicago one of the 
most interesting will be the World’s Congress on Univer- 
sity Extension. This isone of a number of educational 
congresses which commence on Monday, July 10th, and 
continue until Tuesday, July 25th, when the general 
Educational Congress, under charge of Commission Wil- 
liam T. Harris, will commence and continue until 
July 28th. The special object of the University Ex- 
tension Congress is the formation and promotion of 
personal acquaintance among those interested in 
university teaching, an enlargement of their knowledge 
of the work and its aims and methods, a presentation 
of the state of the work in various countries, and the 
consideration of the means by which higher education can 
be extended and made more serviceable to the people. 
The sessions will be held in the Memorial Art Palace, and 
papers will be read by scholars at home and from abroad. 
Among the papers wiil be an historical sketch of the Eng- 
lish work by the Hon. James Stuart, M.P., London ; ‘ The 
History of University Extension in America,’’ by Miss 
Catherine Sharp; ‘‘ Historical Sketch of the American 
Movement,” by Professor Herbert B. Adams, and a series 
of special papers on such subjects as Lecture Study, the 
Syllabus, the Class, the Weekly Exercise, the Traveling 
Library, Class Work, the Training of Lecturers, etc. 





....The Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., held its eighteenth annual commencement, 
June 11th-14th. Eleven bachelors of arts, two bachelors 
of philosophy, two masters of arts, and five bachelors of 
divinity were awarded diplomas. The degree of LL.D. was 
conferred on Prof. Brandt V. B. Dixon, of Tulane Univer- 
sity, and that of D.D. upon the Rev. Russell Cecil, Selma, 
Ala., and the Rev. E. A. Ramsey, Memphis, Tenn. A spe- 
cial feature of the commencement was the inauguration of 
the new chancellor of the university, George Summey, 
D.D., and of the three new professors, R. A. Webb, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology ; W. A. Alexander, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Languages and Literature, and Thorn- 
ton Whaling, Professor of Practical Theology. The uni- 
versity has had a prosperous year under its new adminis- 
tration. The attendance of students has been larger than 
ever before. The Divinity School has been fully equipped, 
with a corps of five professors, to meet the wants of the 
great Southwest. Thirty-three young men were this year 
enrolled in its classes. Of the entire student body, seventy- 
nine were candidates for the ministry, receiving their edu- 
cation free. The university was founded by the Synods in 
Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana. 


....Lincoln University located in Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, not far distant from Philadelphia, is for the education 
of colored youth. Over two hundred have graduated from 
the Theological Department, and been ordained as minis- 
ters in various Protestant denominations. The property 
and equipment of the university consist of seventy-eight 
acres of land, on which are located four dormitories for 
students, nine residences for professors, two public halls 
for recitation and commencement purposes, and a beauti- 
ful chapel and prayer hall for religious worship. The pro- 
fessorships are all endowed. For twenty-seven years 
Isaac N. Rendall, D.D., has acted as its President. During 
the past year two hundred and forty students have been in 
attendance, coming from twenty-two different States, and 
having a representative from South America, West Indies 
and Africa. At the commencement, June 6th, twenty-nine 
received diplomas. Announcement was made of the gift 
of $28,000 by a benevolent friend for the endowment of the 
chair of ‘‘ Pastoral Theology, Biblical Archeology and 
Christian Evidences.” 


....The Marietta College commencement last week closed 
the first year of President Simpson’s administration. Be- 
quests to the amount of $150,000 have been received. The 
Science department has been reorganized and three new 
chairs added. The museum and laboratories are undergo- 
ing transformation, and work is about to begin on a roomy 
and well equipped gymnasium. Athletic grounds adjoin- 
ing the college have been secured and put in excellent con- 
dition. An important step was taken by the trustees in 
establishing a college for the education of women. The 
courses of study will be made equal to the courses in 
Marietta College, and in every way young women will en- 
joy equal opportunities with young men. The college will 
go into full operation in September. The honorary degree 
of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. E. C. Moore, Providence, 
R.1., the Rev. E. K. Mitchell, Hartford, Conn., and the 
Rev. Henry Rumer, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


....The first year of the existence of Rockford Seminary, 
under its new title of Rockford College (Rockford, I1.), 
has just closed. When this school was founded, forty-four 
years ago, it was fifty miles beyond the utmost reach of 
any railroad, and was not only a pioneer school in a pio- 
neer community, but was actually the furthest outpost as 
a Protestant institution for the education of young women. 
The last year has marked the first use of the new Adams 
Hall of Science, the continued success of its gymnasium, 
and progress in all directions. The commencement ad- 
dress was by Dr. H. C. Adams, of the University of Michi- 
gan. His subject was ‘The Ministry of Wealth.” 


....An interesting feature of the commencement at 
Carleton College was the conferring of the first degree of 
Ph.D. in the graduate school of mathematics and astron- 
omy connected with Goodsell Observatory. The re- 
cipient was Mr. A.G. Sivaslian, professor-elect in Ana- 
tolia College, Marsovan, Turkey. Three of the younger 
alumni were present who are going back with him to mis- 
sionary work in Turkey. The college has recently been 
given the funds—some $30,000—for the enlargement of the 
laboratories to more than double their present size and for 
a new library building. 





...-Tabor College has closed a successful year with one 
of the most interesting commencements in the history of 
the school. Three new professors are added to the faculty 
for next year. Prof. T. P. Hall, Ph.D., of Cmrk Univer- 
sity, begins his work as Headmaster of Science with the 
opening of the fall term. With him comes the Rev. C. H. 
Polhemus, A.M., of Rutgers College, and lately pastor at 
Hopewell, N. Y., who takes the chair of Geeek and Ger- 
man, and Miss Mabel Bradbury Main, a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, of Boston, as teacher 
of piano. 


....At the commencement of the German Theological 
Sthool at Newark, N. J., held June 14th, the Board of Di- 
rectors approved a plan for a seminary settlement of stu- 
dents in New York City, to do city mission work among 
the Germans. The students are to be trained in the city 
during a fourth year, to be called the Pastoral year. The 
Rev. Edward P. Crone, late of Stuttgart, Germany, was 
elected professor. The graduating class numbered seven. 
There are now seventy graduates, over thirty of them Ger- 
man pastors in New York and surrounding towns. 


....At the commencement of Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., eleven of the graduates took part on the 
commencement stage. A large number of prizes were dis- 
tributed. At the alumni dinner, which followed the gradu- 
ating exercises, speeches were made by ex-Senator Dawes, 
Martin I. Townsend, George W. Cable and others. Honor- 
ary degrees were conferred as follows: LL.D. upon John 
Edwin Bradley, President of Illinois College ; Henry Pratt 
Judson, Dean of the Chicago University ; D.D., upon John 
G. Davenport and Alfred J, Hutton. 


... There were thirty-four graduates of Rutgers at the 127th 
annual commencement last week. A number of members 
of the classes of 1889 and 1890 received the Master’s degree. 
Honorary degrees were conferred as follows: Ph.D., Edgar 
S. Shumway, professor in the college; LL.D., the Rev. 
Edward B. Coe, New York City ; D.D., the Rev. J. Preston 
Searles, Somerville, N, J., just elected Professor of Didac- 
tic and Polemic Theology in New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary, the Rev. Henry Stout, of Japan, the Rev. Theo- 
dore A. Wells, Paterson, N.J. 


....George S. ‘Burroughs was inaugurated as fourth 
president of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., at the 
sixty-first commencement last week. The inaugural ad- 
dress was on ‘‘ College Education for Citizenship.” The 
graduating class numbered 28, of whom 11 received the de- 
gree of A.B. and 17 that of B.S. The degree of D.D. was 
conferred on John Edward Chapin, and that of LL.D. on 
John W. Simpson, President of Marietta College. Five 
new professors have been appointed. The faculty now 
numbers twenty. 


....The commencement exercises held in McCormick 
Chapel closed a year of marked prosperity for Park Col- 
lege. The natural sciences during the year were for the 
first time in charge of a specialist. Three months ago the 
old college building was abandoned for the handsome 
Mackay Hall, and other buildings long needed have added 
beauty to the campus. With the addition of this year’s 
class of 36 the roll of alumni is raised to 200. Eighteen of 
the graduates will enter theological seminaries in the fall. 


....The University of Denver held its tenth commence- 
ment from June Ist to 7th. The total number of gradu- 
ates is 36, distributed as follows: College of Liberal Arts, 
5; College of Medicine, 16; College of Pharmacy, 4; Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, 1; School of Law,6; School of 
Theology, 1; Haish Manual Training School, 3. These 
are the first classes from the Schools of Law and Theology. 
The university has received in gifts and pledges since last 
commencement $106,000, 


....At the commencement at Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., baccalaureate degre:s were conferred upon 
fifty-three candidates. Three received the second degree 
in arts, five the diploma of the School of Painting, and one 
that of the School of Music. The last two schools were 
recently abolished, but provision was made for the com- 
pletion of courses already begun, Miss Margaret Floy 
Washburn, of the class of ’91, now studying in Cornell, re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. 


...Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pgnn., sent out aclass 
of twenty last week. President Seit announced the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity as having been conferred on the Rev. 
Conrad FE. Lindberg, of Rock Island, IIl., and the Rev. 
John Nicum, of Rochester, N. Y. Two men received the 
degree of Ph.D., and one that of Doctor of Music. The 
endowment of the college now amounts to $334,000, and 
the debt has been reduced from $75,000 to $40,000. 


...President Warfield presided at the commencement 
exercises at Lafayette College last week. First degrees 
were conferred upon a large class of graduates. The Mas- 
ter’s degree was given to twenty-two members of the class 
of 1890; the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
upon the Rev. William C. Alexander, Georgetown, D. C., 
Barnard Vos, Princeton, and the Rev. Walter A. Brooks, 
Trenton, N. J. 


....Adelbert College, Cleveland, O., has given the degree 
of D,D. to the Rev. Hiram Benjamin, missionary, and to 
the Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon ; that of LL.D. to Prof. Ber- 
nadotte Perrin, who becomes a professor in Yale, and also 
to James Ford Rhodes. The College for Women in con- 
nection with the Western Reserve University, graduated 
five students, 


....Gettysburg College,Gettysburg, Penn., graduated for- 
ty-nine students last week. President McKnight distributed 
the honors and prizes and diplomas. The degree of D.D. 
was conferred upon the Rev. Sylvanus Stall, of The Lu- 
theran Observer, the Rev. George Gaul, of Pottsville, and 
the Rev. Bernhard Pick, of Allegheny. 


...-Hobart College has graduated a large class of stu- 
dents this year. The degree of LL.D. was conferred on the 





Rev. Charles F. Hoffman, of New York, and Leonard Kip, 
of Albany ; that of S.T.D. on the Rev. Herman C. Duncan, 
the Rev. Charles F. Olmstead and the Rev. ; Bernard 
Schulte. 


...-The thirty-seventh annual commencement of Olivet 
College, Olivet, Mich., was held last week, and twenty 
young men and women were graduated, After the com- 
mencement exercises the cornerstone of the new college 
church, costing $30,000, was laid by ex-President Butter- 
field. 


...-The Massachusetts Supreme Court has rendered an 
important decision declaring that attendance at parochial 
schools must be recognized as fulfilling the requirements 
of the compulsory law, whether the parochial schools are 
approved by the local schooi committee or not. 


....Princeton has given the degree of LL.D. to the Rev 
Willis D. Craig, of Chicago, and Prof. John J. Stevenson, 
of the University of the City of New York; that of D.D. to 
the Rev. Isaac A: Blauvelt, of Roselle, N. J., and the Rev. 
John Paul Egbert, of St. Paul, Minn. 


....-St John’s College, Fordham (Roman Catholic), grad- 
uated forty-eight students last week. Archbishop Corri- 
gan presided over the exercises. The honorary degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on John W. Corcoran. 


....-The Rev. Theodore W. Hopkins, of Rochester, and 
Prof. J. Riggs have been chosen to chairsin Auburn The- 
ological Seminary. The Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D., be- 
comes the president of the seminary. 


----One of the notable events at the recent commence- 
ment of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia., was the render- 
ing of the Rudens of Plautus, with suitable costumes and 
stage accessories, by the class in sophomore Latin. 


...-At the twenty second annual commencement of 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Penn., President Super 
gave diplomas to a class of 13 persons, of whom four were 
women, 


....At the commencement at Bowdoin College, at Bruns- 
wick, Me., last week, the degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred upon thirty-two members of the senior class. 


..-. Boston University graduated this year the same num- 
ber as one year ago, namely, one hundred and ninety-nine. 
One-fourth of the class were women. 


....The College of: the City of New York graduated last 
week sixty-six young men, part of them as bachelors of art 
and part as bachelors of science. 


....The degree of Bachelor of Science was conferred on 
twenty graduates of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Amherst, last week. 


-.--The commencement exercises of Lehigh University 
were held at Bethlehem, Penn., last week. There were fif- 
ty-nine graduates. 

....The Rev. Rufus S. Green, D.D., of Orange, N. J., has 
accepted the presidency of Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 








Personals. 


THE late Senator Leland Stanford was a man about 
whom gathered as many incidents of popular interest as 
about any of those connected with the Government in 
Washington or with the life of the Pacific Coast. His 
whole life from the time when, driven from his home in 
Wisconsin by the loss of his whole worldly possessions, in- 
cluding his law library, in 1852, he identified himself with 
the business rush of the Pacific Coast, was full of incident. 
His large personality attracted a host of friends, his man- 
ners were bland and affable, his intelligence of a high 
order, and his conversational powers fascinated every one. 
But it was not so much these characteristics nor even his 
shrewd business qualities, by which he became one of the 
wealthiest men in the whole country, that endeared him to 
those that camein contact with him. It was rather his 
intense personal interest in everybody. His private secre- 
tary gives many instances of his simplicity of character, 
made especially manifest in his charities, which were al- 
mostinnumerable. They were always made privately, and 
not one of them ever came to the knowledge of the public 
except through other people. They varied in size from 
the small bills, with which he filled his pockets every 
morning when he went out to his office, to the twenty mil- 
lion dollar gift to the Stanford University. It is said 
that he was never known to refuse a request for a donation 
to chyrches, societies, or even destitute constituents. He 
would help man, woman and child, and only frowned and 
shook his head when the applicant had evidently been 
drinking. He could not tolerate intemperance. When he 
first came to Washington it is reported that he would start 
out every morning with pockets full of twenty-dollar gold 
pieces. Gradually he learned that those to whom he dis- 
tributed these on every side would have been content with 
ten dollar bills. He used these for a while, and then fell to 
five dollars ; but, whatever denomination he carried, he al- 
ways returned home without a cent. His social nature 
was such that he was never so happy as when his house 
was filled from top to bottom. He was proud of every- 
thing Californian and delighted to find any one who 
would enter heartily in the discussion of the various fruits 
of the land. His wife was a most cordial coadjutor with 
him in all his enterprises, and the two will be remem- 
bered everywhere with the deepest gratitude for their 
uniform kindness of spirit and readiness to help any one 
who needed help. 


...The Villa Malmaison, in which the Empress Jose- 
phine lived and died, has been recently purchased by the 
Count of Bari, who, like Prince Victor Napoleon, is a most 
assiduous collector of relics of the Empire ; and it is prob- 
able that Malmaison will gradually become a sort of his- 
torical museum, 
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Music. 
A SHORT REVIEW. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON, 








THE musical overlook usual to this column at this time 
of the year can properly be restricted with this recurrence of 
itto sundry notes, rather than be extended into along re- 
cital. The period between last September and now has been 
another peculiarly unfruitful one in many elements that 
have made New York’s autumns, winters and springs 
strongly attractive to those whose taste and opportunity 
invite them to follow the city’s musical current zealously. 
Part of the causes of disappointment have been local. Part 
seem to reflect a phase of music as a creative art through- 
out the world, a phase over which some reflective critics— 
not to say pessimistic ones—shake the head. Some of them 

_will boldly refer it to a theory of which we hear a good 
deal lately, calculated to disturb the peace of mind of 
music lovers, a theory with a most unpleasing name—Deca- 
dence. Let us not enter into an argument, curious and 
melancholy, upon this sinister theme. 

The concert season has proved itself at least prolific in 
its entertainments. Compositions for the orchestra, new to 
our audiences, have been Antonin Dvorak’s ‘‘ Triple Over- 
ture: Nature, Life, Love’; Paul Gilson’s ‘‘ Four Sym- 
phonic Sketches, The Sea’’; an Overture in G by Cherubini, 
written about 1832 for the London Philharmonic Society, 
and lost sight of for many years; a violin-concerto in G 
minor, by Benjamin Godard; a new septuor for string 
orchestra by Peter T'schaikofsky, titled ‘‘Souvenir of 
Florence’; anew symphony by August Klughardt, Opus 
57; J. Templeton Strong’s descriptive symphony ‘Sin- 
tram”; Grieg’s Suite ‘From Holberg’s Time’ and por- 
tions of his second “ Peer Gynt’ Suite, and Smetana’s 
“Overture to a Comedy.” A dramatic concert-scene for 
contralto soloist and orchestra, ‘*‘ Mary Stuart,” by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, of Boston, deserves remembrance. 

In choral music, the most notable new things presented 
embraced Edgar Tinel’s oratorio, ‘‘St. Francis of Assisi’’; 
Dvorak’s ‘Te Deum” and his cantata, ‘‘The Specter’s 
Bride,” and Horatio W. Parker’s sacred cantata, ‘ Hora 
Novissima.”’ Some concerts of Russian folk-music, by 
Mrs. Lineff’s ‘‘ Russian Choir’ attracted attention, and 
agreeably illustrated the subject. 

Operatically, our page remained almost a blank compared 
with any winter’s record for many years. That serious 
catastrophe of the autumn, the partial destruction of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, canceled all arrangements for 
the expected series of performances by another strong 
troupe of foreign stars, under contract to the well-known 
impressarij leasing the house. The dissolution of the 
stockholders’ association, controlling the business-affairs 
of the Opera House, followed; tho there fortunately also 
followed the immediate formation of a new association and 
its decision to rebuild the Opera House, with many costly 
and most advisable improvements—which labor is now un- 
der way. Our nearest approaches toan opera-season occurred 
in the new Manhattan Opera House, and, later, in the Grand 
Opera House. In the former place, planned for it, took place 
a set of performances, some of much merit, but for the most 
part an unsatisfactory matter, under the management of 
Mr. Oscar Hammerstein. They were sungin English. One 
new European work of note and interest was heard, fairly 
effectively, through this incident—Mozkofski’s “* Boabdil.”’ 
At the Grand Opera House a short series of popular oper- 
atic representations, many of them highly commendable, 
under the direction of the Messrs. Stanton aud Hinrichs 
has been a recently concluded undertaking. A revival of 
Ponchielli’s ‘‘ La Gioconda,” and the first American pro- 
duction of Leoncavallo’s “ I Pagliacci ’”’ (‘The Buffoons’’) 
were noteworthy. In light opera, newcomers which 
were particularly discussed were ‘‘The Mountebanks”’ 
(Gilbert Cellier) and ‘The Fencing-Master” and ‘The 
Knickerbockers ” (Smith and de Koven). 

The list of foreign visitors to this city, here for the first 
time or after considerable absences, is of quite the usual 
length; but its degree of artistic importance as an aggre- 
gate can be questioned. Among-such guests have been 
prominently before the public Miss Lilian Blauvelt, Miss 
Eugenia Castellanos, Mrs. Kate Rolla, Mrs. Belle Cole, 
Mrs. Martha Burkhard, and (very recently, in the course of 
her trip to Chicago) Mrs. Amalia Materna—who appeared 
in concert and oratorio with splendid success*and the 
Messrs. Johannes Wolff, Joseph Hollman, Henri Marteau, 
Rafael Diaz-Albertini, and Plunkett Greene. Mr. Ignace 
Paderefski has been with us.once before this season; but 
the extraordinary popularity of his second tour made him 
the supreme star of the past four or five months. 

The arrival of Dr. Antonin Dvorak early in the autumn, 
to reside in this city during the term of his directorship of 
tne National Conservatory of Music, added to our town a 
composer of the first eminence. Dr. Hans Richter expect- 
ed to make a hasty visit to us, merely in passing on to the 
World’s Fair, where he had made a conductorial engage- 
ment; but the matter lapséd. An unwelcome event in 
Boston (in which New York took a lively and practical 
interest), it was hoped, might induce Dr. Richter’s coming 
to remain in America, as a professional matter, for an in- 
definite time—the retirement of Arthur Nikisch from the 
leadership of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; but the 
search still continues for a suitable conductor to fill his 
place at last accounts, tho Weingartner, one of the nota- 
bles among German leaders lately,is spoken of as available. 

Consideration of the results of the European musical sea- 
son thus far would be a somewhat perfunctory and slightly 
premature task. In the department of new works, an 
operatic one, Verdi’s “ Falstaff,” stands easily in the first 
place as to the amount of attention its recent production 
and its characteristics elicited. Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci” 
aforesaid and Mascagni’s ‘* The Rantzaus,” have also been 

favorably received, especially the former. In Paris Wag- 
ner’s “ The Valkyr’”’ was brought out for the first time in 





that city, with a success duplicating the ‘ Lohengrin” epi- 
sode of 1892, and no further chauvinistic opposition. Wag- 
ner has conquered France. : 

Necrology must mention as deceased among foreign 
musicians and persons connected with music or its story, 
Robert Franz, Florimond Hervé, Emil Behnke, Heinrich 
Dorn, Karl Faust, Andreas Schubert, last surviving step 
brother of the composor, Cecilia Avenarius (born Geyer), 
last surviving half-sister of Richard Wagner, and Vic- 
tor van Wilder; while here we have lost those two not- 
able bandmasters, Mr. Gilmore and Mr. Cappa; and Mr. 
Henry C. Timm, one of the early directors and founders 


of the Philharmonic Society, passed away some months 
ago. 





The usual summer intermission of this department oc- 
curs after this issue of the paper. 


Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE captain and crew of the Viking ship were ar- 
rested in Brooklyn on the charge of disorderly cond uct 
on Monday night. The next day they were welcomed to 
this city by Commissioner Gilroy. The trial was postponed 
for a week, but under pressure of Commissioner Boody, 
of Brooklyn, it was held on Thursday and the men dis- 
missed. There has been a great deal of bitter feeling 
with regard to the unjustifiable action of the police. The 
captain and his men deny entirely that there was any dis- 
order at all. 











..--The United States ship of war, ‘ Atlanta,’’ which 
was sent to Nicaragua in May, has been ordered to return. 
This indicates that the trouble in Nicaragua is at an end 
and that it is possible, also, that her condition is such as 
to justify the delay in sailing, for which her captain was 
so severely censured. She will go into Norfolk Navy Yard 
for repairs, and a board of officers will be appointed to 


survey her to ascertain her condition, which is reported to 
be bad. 


....-The coroner’s jury in the Ford’s Theater disaster 
brought in a verdict of criminal negligence against four 
persons—Colonel Ainsworth, Superintendent Covert, En- 
gineer Sasse and Contractor Dant. The army court of 
inquiry, to be held on Colonel Ainsworth, bas been post- 
poned until the action of the Grand Jury, before whom 
now the presentments come. 


..»»The heavy floods on the Mississippi have resulted in 
serious loss. The latest reports say that one crevasse of five 
hundred feet wide was widening rapidly. About twenty 
large plantations and smaller places extending from twen- 
ty-five to thirty miles along the river will be more or less 
under water. The probable loss is estimated at about 
$1,000,000. 


..-. The Court of Errors and Appeals in New Jersey has 
confirmed the constitutionality of the Werts ballot reform 
law, under which a voter can erase all printed matter from 
the ballot. This is considered a victory for the Prohibi- 
tionists, who claim the right to vote without securing offi- 
cial ballots by nomination or petition. 


....- Associate Justice Blatchford, of the United States 
Supreme Court, has been very ill during the week at New- 
port, R. I., having been stricken with paralysis. At first 
it was thought he would not recover, but at the close of 
the week he was gaining in strength. 


....Mrs, Jefferson Davis is making a visit at Cranstons, 
on the Hudson, having gone there especially to meet Mrs. 
General Grant. She arrived there on Saturday, and was 
greeted most cordially by Mrs. Grant. 


.... The Infanta Eulalie, of Spain, left New York on her 
return to Europe on Saturday, June 23d. She repeatedly 
expressed her great pleasure at the reception she has re- 
ceived in this country. 


...-The cruiser ‘ Philadelphia,’ Admiral Gherardi’s 
flagship at the recent naval review, has left for a cruise on 
the Pacific Coast, to be gone three years, 


...-Alexander McDonald, United States Minister to 
Persia, sailed last week for ‘T'eheran. 





FOREIGN. 

....The second ballots for the German Reichstag have 
been taken during the week, with the result that the Min- 
isters are hopeful of a majority of ten in favor of the bill. 
The Government has throughout remained inactive, ex- 
erting no official influence in voting. The greatest gains 
are for the Social Democrats, who are jubilant and claim 
fifty-five deputies, Herr Liebknecht, the leader of the 
Social Democrats, expresses his desire that the bill should 
pass, as it will give his party a weapon that they can use. 
He says that they will continue to oppose the existing sys- 
tem, and will endeavor to substitute for it a militia sys- 
tem similar to that of Switzerland ; that they do not wish 
to weaken the defenses of Germany, but to strengthen 
them. In speaking of a journey over Alsace-Lorraine, he 
says that the anti-German feeling there seems to be undy- 
ing, and he was astonished at the amqunt of hatred, fear 
and distrust of Germany. 


....1n the Bering Sea tribunal the English counsel closed 
their plea. Sir Richard Webster submitted a series of 
regulations stating that vessels engaged in pelagic seal- 
hunting must obtain licenses, and that sealing shall 
always be absolutely prohibited within twenty miles of the 
Pribyloff Islands; that a close season of pelagic sealing 
shall be established, extending from September 15th to 
July 1st; that no rifles or nets shall be used, and that all 
vessels engaged in it shall carry a distinguishing flag. The 
licenses are to be forfeited in the event of not complying 
with these regulations. The Hon. E. J. Phelps commenced 





his argument for the United States on June 22d. It was 
most brilliant, and confined the argument to two points, 
whether those who seek the shelter of the British flag in 
order to defy the law have the right to continue to destroy 
the seal, and what regulations are necessary to prevent the 
extermination of the seals. 


.... The Home Rule debate in the House of Commons has 
been confined chiefly to the discussion of financial clauses. 
The Irish leaders seem to be disappointed over the pro- 
posed alterations, and state that they must consider them 
carefully before accepting them, The proposals, as present- 
ed on the twenty-third of June, provide that the revenues 
shall be divided into two classes, general and special. The 
former shall consist of the gross taxes, Ireland’s portion 
of the hereditary Crown revenues, and a certain amount 
of the customs and excise duties collected in England on 
articles consumed in Ireland. The residue of the general 
class of revenue after lreland’s imperial contribution shall 
have been paid, shall form the special revende. A special 
exchequer and consolidated fund shall be established. On 
account of the hostility of the Irish element there is con- 
siderable fear lest the Home Rule bill shall not be passed. 


....-Considerable excitement was created in the Chamber 
of Deputies at Paris bya story published in the Cocarde, 
a Boulangist paper, charging that papers obtained from 
the British embassy in Paris, showed that certain French- 
men had been traitorous to the Republic. These charges 
were denounced fiercely, and the Chamber, by a vote of 
489 to 4, decided that the documents were spurious. The 
report of the Committee of Inquiry in the Panama scan- 
dals was presented on June 23d. It exculpated from 
all blame M. de Freycinet and M. Floquet, and pronounced 
false in every particular the story that 104 deputies were 
bought with Panama money. 


....The Dominion Liberal Convention was opened at Ot- 
tawa on June 20th, with the presence of fully 1,500 dele- 
gates or alternates, a larger number than the most san- 
guine liberals had anticipated. A statement in the speech 
of the Ontario Premier that the Liberals were prepared to 
go in for annexation if they could not get better trade re- 
lations with the United States, was received in silence. 


.... Two members of the Geological Survey of Canada 
have undertaken an expedition throughout Labrador 
Peninsula. It is expected that they will be absent for two 
years, and they hope to solve the mystery of the great Lake 
Mistassina and the cataract of the Hamilton River. They 
expect to traverse the interior of Labrador from south to 
north as well as from west to east. 


....A large dynamite bomb exploded in Madrid near the 
house of ex-Premier Castillo on June 21st. The investiga- 
tion showed that it was the result of a widespread anarch- 
ist plot. The explosion was felt in a circus a short dis- 
tance from the place, and created a panic in which a large 
number of persons were injured. 


...-The bill concerning the Anglo-Russian agreement 
for the protection of seals in that part of the North Pacific 
and for the punishment of poachers during the current 
year, has passed its second reading in the House of Com- 
mons without division. 


....Cholera is increasing in Arabia but decreasing 
throughout Russia. In France there are a few cases, but 
apparently not serious. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS, 


DEATH breaks the lantern but cannot put out the candle.— 
The Rev. W. JACKSON. 





...-The Fair has been opened on Sunday against the impressive 
remonstrances of millions, and the directors of the local corpora- 
tion, no matter what their legal rights, have taken a position 
which, if adopted by a business man in evading his obligations, 
would be fatal to his standing.—The Watchman. 


....The Sunday openers claim to voice the sentiment of the 
people, and charge the Sunday-closing sentiment to “a few re- 
ligious bigots.” Now look at the figures, as summarized by Secre- 
tary Dickinson after several weeks’ labor : 

FOP BURGAF ClO Bisiciseccsccccvcscdcveseccscoes 25,825,086 ! 
For Sunday opening 87,507 ! 
Summarized they give an answer to the question, ** Do the people 


demand that the Fair be open on Sunday ?”’— Evangelical Messen- 
ger. 


Cee eee m werent eee eeeseeees 


....Perhaps no text in the Pentateuch has been so abused as 
“ eye for eye, tooth for tooth.” . . . The meaning isplain. The 
whole chapter is largely devoted to the subject of money com- 
pensation. It is clear that the Law laid down this principle for 
the adjustment of the money penalty. Eye for eye; you have 
taken his eye, you must giveit back as far as it lies within human 
power, while you return himin money what he has lost in money 


through the misfortune that you have occasioned.—Jewish Mes- 
senger. 


....’* Sabbatarians ” is the epithet applied to those who oppose 
the effort to break down Sunday observance. Secularists must 
be the term that describes the other party. What strikes us in 
the present agitation is the absence of knowledge and the pres- 
ence of prejudice in what is said by the advocates of a secular 
Sunday. Declamation, clamor, loud talk and type, and facts 
which are manufactured to order, constitute the bulk of their 
plea. The “ Sabbatarians ’ are not deficient in prejudice; but 
they have studied the subject, they know something about it; 
and if they betray bias it is the excusable bias of experts.—Dr. I 
M. AtTwoon, in Christian Leader. 


....The effect of this decision at the hands of the Chief Justice 
of the United States is bad from any point of view which can be 
taken. Tho thedecision was made upon technicalities and not 
upon the main question, the grounds of the decision will not be 
considered by the American people, or by people in foreign lands, 
They will simply recognize the fact that the Supreme Court of 
the United States, at the hands of its Chief Justice, has decided 
that the Sabbath laws are not enforcible, that the American 
Government plants itself against the proposition that thisis a 
Christian nation. The effect of the decision is to throw the reins 
upon the neck of license, and to justify defiance of the Sabbath 
laws in every part of the great confederacy.—The Interior. 
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THE POPE ON SATOLLI AND PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS. 


DuRING the week an important allocution from Leo 
XIII has been received, the object of which is to bring 
to an end the heated discussions in the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country. It will not accomplish its end. 

A very instructive article in our issue this week by 
Merwin-Marie Snell indicates the limits of liberty of 
opinion and practice which control Catholics, and is a 
good introduction to this Allocution, the history and pur- 
pose of which we will try to explain. 

Two main criticisms have for two generations been 
brought by our Catholic fellow-citizens, but especially 
by the Catholic clergy, against the American system of 
public schools. One, and often a just one, has been that 
these schools are distinctively Protestant in that they 
frequently are opened with religious exercises in which 
a version of the Bible is used forbidden to Catholics. 
This is an objection which can be easily remedied by 
making our schools entirely unsectarian. The protest 
against public schools has often taken the legitimate 
form of a demand that Catholic children shall not be 
required to attend the introductory religious exercises. 
A much more radical and serious complaint against our 
public schools comes from those Catholics who do not 
wish them unsectarian, but demand that they must pos- 
itively teach Roman Catholic doctrine. In the Old 
World the public schools do teach religion. There is an 
alliance between the State and the Churches, and the 
State subsidizes the Churches, and the Churches teach 
their doctrines in the public schools. This the foreigu 
Catholics among us declare is the only right way, the 
only safe way for the souls of the children. Those who 
thus hold cau make no truce with our American public 
school system. By no elimination of Protestant reli- 
gious exercises can it be accommodated to their views. 
They will have nothing from the State except the con- 
trol of a part of its school funds. 

This foreign view of schools has controlled the theory 
of the Catholic Church, but has not controlled its prac- 
tice, as it was not possible either to educate the children 
in Catholic schools or to let them grow up in ignorance, 





Nearly all the younger generation of Catholics has 
grown up in the public schools, and, believes in them : 
but the ecclesiastics have required the establishment 
also of parochial schools, in which the children should 
learn the primary branches and the rudiments of reli- 
gion, and from which they pass to the public schools, 
With the generation which has graduated from the 
public schools, and which is very demonstrative in its 
American patriotism, has arisen a desire for some way 
in which theory and practice can be made to conform, 
But such was the tyranny of the bishops that only 
within a very few years have they ventured to speak 
their thoughts, and then only in certain favored places 
where a mild or a moderate bishop held sway. But of 
late the liberal Catholics have gained wonderful 
strength, and have with them an aggressive minority of 
prelates, and the kindly toleration of the presiding Car- 
dinal of the American Church, and the sympathy of the 
new Catholic University at Washington. 

In 1884 the Plenary Council of Baltimore gave utter- 
ance to the then prevalent theory of Catholic education. 
It required parochial schools to be established every- 
where, and the utmost liberty it gave to attendance on 
the public schools was in cases where there was no pa- 
rochial school which the children could attend. Even 
so the permission of the bishop must be obtained, and 
all danger of perversion from the faith must be guarded 
against. 

It was the evident desire of the progressive Catholic 
party to relieve the stringency of this hostility to the 
public schools, and with them the Pope’s delegate, Mon- 
signor Satolli, agreed. He met the Archbishops last No- 
vember, and read to them a series of propositions 
which, with some pressure and some amendments, were 
adopted. They allowed some place for the public 
schools, and provided for the religious instruction, in our 
common American way, of such children as attend the 
public schools, and forbade their exclusion from the sac- 
raments. These propositions were based on a very lib- 
eral interpretation of the Baltimore decrees, which might 
almost be called a reversal of them. 

Immediately there sprang up abitter controversy, and 
Archbishop Corrigan and the foreign contingent gener- 
erally declared that Satolli had inflicted almost a 
mortal blow on the parochial schools. Complaints were 
made to Rome, and the Pope requested a confidential 
communication from every American bishop on the sub- 
ject. His present Allocution is in reply to these com- 
munications. 

The larger part of his Allocution is given to quieting 
the fears of the Conservatives. He tells them the de- 
crees of the Baltimore Council are still valid, and that 
Satolli quoted and approved them. He tells them the 
disciplinary laws of Baltimore have not been abrogated, 
and that the bishop still has the right to decide when it 
is safe to send children to the public schools. He re- 
peats that parochial schools must be maintained and 
multiplied. Nevertheless, he says ‘‘ the public schools 
are not to be entirely condemned,” and that Satolli’s 
propositions were wise and right, that he has the full 
Papal confidence, and that dissensions ought to cease, 

But they will not cease. The Pope’s decision looks 
both ways. Its force is in its application, and that is in 
the hands of Satolli and the friends of progress. It is 
not the way of the Catholic Church to retract anything 
formally, but only to relieve the emphasis of an out- 
worn rule, and cease to enforce it. We judge that in 
this case it will be found that the Court of Rome, and 
the Papal representative here are still in favor of the 
law, but will not be stringent about its execution. Chil- 
dren will not be excluded from the sacraments who at- 
tend the public schools, even altho the Bishop of Denver 
and some others may hold back for awhile. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION'S INDIAN POLICY. 


WE reported last week the appointment by Mr. Cleve- 
land of twenty army captains to be Indian agents ; and, 
inasmuch as he had before made but a single civilian ap- 
pointment to this service, we anticipated that it was to 
be his policy to appoint officers of the army to these posi- 
tions. But he, or the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hoke 
Smith, has since made appointments of ten civilians to be 
Indian agents, and it is clear that the only policy of the 
Administration thus far evident, is to turn out all old 
agents and substitute new ones for them. The plan 
seems to be to make as complete a revolution as the rules 
of the civil service will allow. 

We have looked over these lists with some care to see 
what principle was involved, and whether in any way the 
good of the service was considered. It might be thought 
natural that army officers would be appointed for posts 
where the Indians are still living in savage conditions or 
are inclined to be dangerous, and that civilians would be 
appointed to agencies where the Indians have already en- 
tered upon civilized conditions. But we fail to find that 
any such principle controls, nor do we find that the best 
possible record which an agent could have has been of 
the least service in keeping him in his place. 

For example, an army officer has been appointed 
among the Osages of New Mexico. These Indians are 








living quiet lives, and may be ‘called quasi-citizens. 
They need civilian instruction and not military control. 
One of the best agents is C. W. Crouse, from Indiana, 





who has had charge of the Pimas of Arizona. He has 
worked for them with the greatest assiduity, instructing 
them in farming and irrigation, has secured for them a 
fine gristmill, has protected their water rights, and has 
suppressed the liquor traffic. He is removed, and in his 
place is sent Mr. J. R. Young, of Kentucky. 

Ifa military officer were needed anywhere it was at 
Devil’s Lake, on account of the unruly character of the 
Turtle Mountain Indians. A civilian has been made the 
agent. 

An army officer has been sent to the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes. They are all citizens of the United States 
and have taken lands in severalty. They need instruc- 
tion and guidance in farming and education. An army 
officer has also been sent to the Omaha and Winnebago 
agencies. The Omahasare well along in civilization and 
are citizens, living on their separate farms, anda simi- 
lar condition of things is nearly achieved among the 
Winnebagos. Their present agent who has been re- 
moved, Mr. Ashley, is one of the best in the service, of 
whom Mr, Herbert Welsh says in his report, just pub- 
lished, of his visit to the Sioux reservations of South 
Dakota and Nebraska : 

‘‘ These Indians had in Mr. and Mrs. Ashley two friends 
and advisers, as faithful, experienced and sensible as 
could well be found. Simple-minded, straightforward, 
good people they are, who have served their Indians for 
years with self-sacrificing generosity. Whatever changes 
the new Administration may decide to make, and some 
can be made with profit, Mr. Ashley should be retained at 
his post. No father could take either a warmer or wiser 
interest in his children than he in his Indians or make 
their happiness in advancement more fully his concern. 
His position is no bed of roses, as the swarm of land 
sharks are seeking to gain complete control of the allot- 
ments of the Indians,” 

For these changes we do not hold President Cleveland 
responsible so much as we do the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Hoke Smith, who has personal control of 
these appointments ; for they are not made by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs but by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and it is evident that he is a man whose theory 
of office-holding is severely Jacksonian. He has given 
orders for a change of officers in another department of 
great importance to the Indians, and that is in the in- 
spectorship of goods purchased for their use. He has 
turned out all the old, experienced inspectors of Indian 
goods except one in the warehouse in this city and new 
men are putin. Those turned out are both Democrats 
and Republicans, One of those newly appointed as in- 
spector is a Georgian for whom Secretary Smith was 
requested to find a place because ‘‘ the bearer was serv- 
iceable to us in the dark days of 1861-"65.” The Indian 
Bureau is now buying clothes and flour of an inferior 
grade to what has been purchased,aud whether they will 
be kept up to the grade paid for will depend upon the 
efficiency of these new inspectors. This department 
comes under the charge of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs; but Commissioner Browning, who appears to be 
a well-intentioned man, is not a man of strong will, and 
between the orders of his superior, Secretary Smith, and 
the positiveness of the Assistant Commissioner, General 
Armstrong, who seems to be in practical command, he 
is not likely to be much of a factor in the administration 
of the Bureau. 

We are afraid things are going backward in the man- 
agement of Indian Affairs, but we hardly expect that 
they can fall as low as in the time of Commissioner 
Atkins, 
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THE SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE. 








A PASTOR called upon a conscientious attendant of his 
ministry recently to urge him to join the Church. He 
rented a pew, filled it quite regularly with his family 
and himself, gave freely to the benevolences of the de- 
nomination, but was not a member. He told his pastor 
he felt it a duty to be a Christian and to give his name 
to the Church ; but there was, he said, aserious difficulty 
in the way. The pastor held his breath and summoned 
all his faculties to answer doubts of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the deity of Christ, the immortality of the soul, 
or the inspiration of the Bible. He was prepared for a 
declaration of disbelief in one or more fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. The answer surprised him. 
It was this: ‘‘I cannot acquiesce in your rule against 
dancing.” 

Further conversation showed that it was this, and only 
this, that kept the man outside of the Church. The pas- 
tor tried in vain to convince him of the soundness of the 
rule, and finally urged him to join another denomina- 
tion that had no such rule, rather than remain outside 
the Church. 

We do not refer to this case to commend or condemn 
the denominational rule against dancing ; nor even to find 
fault withthe man for his scruple against allying him- 
self with a Church having disciplinary provisions he 
could not promise to observe. He was conscientious in 
his refusal. 

What we wish to call attention to is his unwillingness 
to make a sacrifice forthe cause with which he seemed 
anxious to become identified. It was his supreme 
duty to confess Christ and ally himself fully with 
Christ’s chosen people. This duty he refuses to perform, 
because the Church of his choice will not allow him to 
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dance. It might be regarded as a very unnecessary and 
unwise prohibition. We do not now say that it is or 
that it is net. But how small and trifling an objection 
itis, He will not enlist under the banner of the Cross 
because he will be cut off from the privilege of dancing. 
And yet he admitted that he did not often dance and 
might not ever want to dance again. But he could not 
consent to have his liberty restricted even nominally. 

This, we say, is not the spirit of Christ. It is not the 
spirit which the Master manifested when he was here 
among men; it is not the spirit he inculcated. He calls 
every one of his followers to a life of sacrifice, to a life 
of self-denial. The life that is without these is without 
his spirit, without his devotion. Think of Paul as mod- 
eling his Christianity upon such a principle. How it 
would have dwarfed the stature of his Christian man- 
hood, weakened his faith, and narrowed the channel of 
his superabundaat labors! What is the pleasure of a 
dance, however innocent, compared with the peace of a 
life consecrated to the Savior of the world? How mean 
is that estimate of the importance of the Christ hfe 
which weighs it lighter than the privilege of a dance! 

There is far too little of the spirit of personal sacrifice 
in the prevailing type of Christianity. Men offer 
vicarious sacrifices of money ; they hesitate, often, when 
real self-denial, self-saerifice is required. And yet this 
is of supreme importance. It is that which makes 
Christianity most effective and most attractive, as mani- 
fested in the lives of men and women. It is not the 
gratification of our own desires that we should be intent 
upon, but that we may please God. ‘For even Christ 
pleased not himself,” but received reproaches. ‘‘ Tho he 
were a Son yet learned he obedience.” How can we 
follow such a Christ, even afar off, if we do not imbibe 
of his spirit of sacrifice ? 
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THE LUTHERANS AND CHURCH UNITY. 


WE note with some surprise that a ripple of Church 
union flecks the placid Lutheran waters. 

A pamphlet by J. Kohler, D.D., of New Holland, Penn., 
entitled ‘‘The Episcopate for the Lutheran Church,” 
recalls the fact that it was from no hostility to Episco- 
pacy that the German Lutheran Church happened to be 
organized without bishops, and that bishops ure an 
essential part of the organization of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church. A Swedish bishop is at this time 
accomplishing a triumphal progress through the coun- 
try. Dr. Kohler develops the familiar argument for an 
Episcopal order, making bishops the true successors of 
the Apostles, who alone had the right of ordination in 
the early Church ; argues the usefulness of such an 
order in the Protestant Episcopal and Methodist 
Churches, and urges that our American Lutherans 
should reconstitute the Episcopate, obtaining the 
undoubted succession from the Scandinavian Luther- 
ans, a succession which he says ‘* has never been ques- 
tioned.” In answer to the objection that this would 
build a bridge by which people could pass into the 
Episcopal Church, he replies that people are passing 
thither now, and that this would be a bridge by which 
they could pass back as well as forth. 

But, much more than this, he continues : 








‘“*And there are those in both communions who would 
rejoice to see the chasm, over which this bridge extended, 
filled up so that there would be nothing to separate be- 
tween us, and the two be one. And if these two Churches 
which have so much in common, could be united and be- 
come one—one Evangelical Church in Americu—what a 
conservative and aggressive power it would be, a power 
for Christ and his kingdom, and it would be the begin- 
ning of the realization of that unity for which our Lord 
prayed.”’ 


In these words we have what is to us the interesting part 
of the whole pamphlet. His argument for bishops as 
successors to the Apostles does not impress us very much. 
It seems pretty clear from the Scripture and even clearer 
from the ‘‘ Teaching of the Apostles” that apostles and 
bishops were of different orders; that bishops were 
merely missionaries who might or might not have been 
bishops, and that the apostolate died away without leav- 
ing any succession. This is no argument for or against 
the modern episcopate, the reason for which is its use- 
fulness, and the reason against which is its uselessness. 

But the fact of an earnest desire within the Lutheran 
Church for union with other Christian bodies is a very 
serious and important one. There has often been a ques- 
tion raised as to what is the polity of the Lutheran 
Church,whether it be Congregational or Presbyterian ; a 
fewclaimthat it is Episcopal. Altho it might be worth 
while to make a change in polity for the sake of union, 
yet we are not sanguine enough to expect that Dr. Kohler 
will secure many more supporters of his plan than 
Professor Shields has for his plan to introduce Episcopal 
methods in the Presbyterian Church. But the discussion 
can only help forward the general cause. Union when 
it comes, is quite as likely for the Lutherans with other 
denominations as with the Episcopal ; but the first step 
for them is union among themselves, divided as they are 
into half a dozen different denominations. When one 
man like Dr. Kohler has so wide an outlook that he can 
seek for union with non-Lutheran denominations, we 
may trust there will be many Lutherans who will be 
seeking for union among themselves. 





A GREAT NAVAL DISASTER. 





IN the sudden loss last week of a great battleship with 
four hundred men, officers and crew, the British Navy 
suffered a greater disaster than often comes in a severe 
naval engagement. The “ Victoria,” which entombs a 
Vice-Admiral with a gallant crew in the Mediterranean, 
near the Syrian coast, was one of the most formidable 
battleships that carried the British flag. Few of the 
best floating batteries of other nations would have cared 
to meet her in the shock of battle; and yet she went 
down suddenly, carrying nearly all of her men with her, 
while engaged in an ordinary naval maneuver; not in 
battle, not as the result of a hostile encounter, not even 
in the stress of a great storm at sea, but in a quiet road- 
stead in broad day, and with every officer and man on 
the alert. 

The exact cause of the accident, which has brought 
profound grief upon the whole British nation, first be- 
cause of the numerous lives lost, and second because of 
its nature, is not certainly known. It is only known 
that the ram of the ‘* Camperdown,” a sister ship, per- 
forated the side of the *‘ Victoria” while the ¢wo ves- 
sels were changing places in parallel columns, in an or- 
dinary naval maneuver. The cause of the collision can 
as yet only be surmised. It is not known whether it 
was the result of negligence on the partof the officers o f 
either of the vessels, whether the steering apparatus of 
the ‘‘Camperdown” was suddenly disabled, or whether 
some other cause was responsible for it. lt is evident 
that the force of the collision was very great, because 
the injured vessel sank so quickly that her officers 
and crew could not escape. It is reported that they 
were engaged in trying to close the uninjured com- 
partments ; but the water rushed in so rapidly that they 
were foiled in the attempt, and the ship with its great 
weight of armor suddenly heeled over and went 
down. It is inferred that the ‘‘ Camperdown’s ” ram in 
entering the central compartment so damaged the other 
compartments that they were flooded almost simulta- 
neously with the central one. The disaster will, of course, 
be made the subject of a careful naval inquiry such as 
the British Admiralty knows how to institute, and the 
results will show who, if anybody, is to blame, and how 
such disasters may be guarded against. 

The case has a profound interest for all naval men. It 
brings into discussion again the relative merits of the 
ram and the possibility of protection against it. It 
would appear that the heaviest armor, such as is proof 
against the best projectiles yet devised, is no defense 
against the ram. The ram of the ‘‘ Camperdown” must 
have ripped off the armor plate of the ‘‘ Victoria” or 
pierced it in the shock of the collision. The hold of the 
‘* Victoria” was not merely penetrated, but it would 
appear that the side of the vessel was practically crushed 
in. Itis unquestionable that the ram driven by a heavy 
ship is more formidable than the heaviest guns ; but it is 
to be remembered that in a naval battle it is seldom that 
opportunity is given for such contact. A commander 
who is at all skilled in the maneuvering of his ship 
would be able to keep out of the way of the ram of an 
antagonist, and in doing so to bring his batteries to bear 
with great effect. The opportunity for using the ram to 
advantage might, therefore, seldom occur at sea ; but it 
might come in harbors, where the enemy could be taken 
unawares. 

It is likely that naval constructors will pay more atten- 
tion in future to the ram as an offensive weapon of great 
power ; but they will also devise means of protecting 
ships against it. One improvement is always followed 
by another. If armor plates by new processes are made 
practically impenetrable, then cannon and projectiles of 
higher power are invented ; if torpedoes are designed so 
cunningly that they could quickly destroy a whole navy, 
vessels are furnished with defenses against them. Since 
the beginning of our Civil War naval warfare has been 
revolutionized. The exigencies of that conflict brought 
into use the turreted monitors and the great ironclads, 
and constant effort has been made ever since to render 
offensive arms more destructive and defensive arms more 
protective. What effect the loss of the *‘ Victoria” will 
have in naval construction and equipment remains to be 
seen. Those who are skilled in the science seem to ex- 
pect that when the facts are all known, important points 
will be given for the construction of the future warship. 
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THE State of Masrachusetts very properly makes the 
education of children compulsory. But what it is concerned 
with is the education and not the place of education. The 
Supreme Court has just given a righteous decision that the 
law does not require the education to be received in the 
State schools, but has been obeyed if the instruction has 
been given in the required branches in a private or paro- 
chial school. The court says: 

“The great object of the provisions of the statutes has been 

that all the children shall be educated, not that they shall be 
educated in any particular way. To this end public schools are 
established, so that all children may be sent to them unless other 
sufficient means of education are provided for them. If achild 
has in any manner already acquired the branches of learning re- 
quired by law to be taught in the public schools, the law does not 
compel any further instruction.” 
This is much more sensible and generous than the edict of 
the Bishop of Denver, who refused lately to admit a child 
to her first communion unless she would leave the public 
school and spend two years in a parochial school. 





Editorial Votes. 


IN our issue this week Dr. Cuyler speaks of silence before 
God ; President Warfield, of Lafayette College, has a de- 
lightful descriptive article about the oriole and the bobo- 
link; Dr, Teunis S. Hamlin describes the Moody Schools at 
Northfield ; Merwin-Marie Snell gives a very instructive 
paper on the Variations of Catholicism; James Payn’s 
Miscellaneous English Notes have their usual variety ; 
Prof. John T. Duffield elucidates the rights of a suspended 
Presbyterian minister; the Rev. Anson Titus mouses 
among old records for what they tell about boys in colonial 
New England ; Agnes Farley Millar describes some of the 
pictures in the French Salon ; the Rev.G. H. Trabert writes 
about the Swedish Jubilee at Rock Island, Ill.; the Rev. 
J. B. Fraser reports the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, and Dr. Henry K. Carroll gives 
from the Government Census the statistics of various 
Baptist denominations. There are poems by C. G. D. 
Roberts, Katharine Lee Bates, Henry Vandyke, D.D., 
Harriet Trowbridge, Francis Howard Williams and Wal- 
ter Barber; and a story for the old people from the French 
of Maurice Montégut, and stories for the children antici- 
pating the Fourth of July, by Ella Lyle, Mary R. Miller 
and Gulielma Zollinger. 








The Examiner wants us to expound a little further our 
principle that nothing should shut one out of any denomi- 
nation which would not shut him out of the kingdom of 
grace and glory. Such a rule, it says, would insure not 
Christian union, but ecclesiastical anarchy. It says: 

“ No organization is possible without laws and rules; but if the 

Church is to have no laws, or at least is to enforce none, it must 
cease to be anything more than a name. We cannot comprehend 
the possibility of practically applying this principle. Every ef- 
fort to comprehend it—and we have made many honest efforts to 
do so—ends in complete bewilderment.” 
We can give just a little light, perhaps not all that is 
asked for. This is one of the cases of probat ambulando, 
which may be interpreted, ‘‘The way to resume is to re- 
sume.” Let the Baptists and the Congregationalists agree 
that they will each receive into their membership and 
ministry those who hold the comparatively minor views 
which differentiate the one denomination from the other. 
Each denomination believes that the members of the other 
are just as welcome to Heaven as their own; let them wel- 
come them equally into their own denomination here. 
That will be a good beginning, and will make it easier to 
take the next step, which might unite them with the Dis- 
ciples, or the Scotch Presbyterians, or the Moravians. 
What a step in Christian comprehension that would be. 
But does The Examiner say ‘‘ We can’t do that!”’ Wedid 
not suppose it could—yet; for it does not quite catch the 
primary principle that the Church is the Church of Christ, 
and not a human organization, not a voluntary Church. 
It ‘‘cannot comprehend the possibility of practically ap- 
plying this principle’? We can. 

The Morning Star, the chief organ of the Free Baptiste, 
makes what is a very important statement as bearing upon 
union with other denominations, whether Baptists or Con- 
gregationalists: 

* As matters still stand Free Baptists could not form a union 

with either Baptists or Congregationalists without a virtual 
abandonment of their open communion testimony.” 
This utterance is meant as a protest against union with 
either body—with the Baptists, as has been planned for in 
Michigan, or with the Congregationalists,as has often been 
proposed. The Morning Star claims for the Free Baptists 
that their testimony is for open communion, and that the 
testimony of both Baptists and Congregationalists is for 
close communion; that the Baptists allow communion 
only with those who have been baptized by immersion,and 
the Congregationalists only with those who have been 
baptized either by immersion or sprinkling, while Free 
Baptists do not require for communion baptism of any 
kind, buf only discipleship of Christ. We believe it is true 
that Dr. Dexter did hold and teach that it would be “ vio- 
lently un-Congregational’’ to invite to the Lord’s table 
any who had not been baptized. And yet we do not know 
that that is the prevalent doctrine among Congregational- 
ists; in fact, we think that the prevalent form of invita- 
tion to the Lord’s table among them is to “ those who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ’’ and not to those who have con- 
fessed him by baptism. But this isa matter of testimony 
and fact on which we may not be competent to speak. We 
would like to know what Congregationalists have to say 
on the subject and whether there is now any such close 
communion bar separating the practice of the Congrega- 
tionalists from that of the Free Baptists. 





In the sudden death of Leland Stanford last week the 
United States Senate lost a genial and popular member, 
the Pacific Coast an important citizen, and the University 
at Palo Alto a munificient founder and supporter. Sena- 
tor Stanford was one of the many eminent examples of 
self-made men which this country has produced. He be- 
gan life in this State in a humble way, developing in his 
earliest years a decided talent for money getting. In this 
he was highly successful, leaving an estate variously esti- 
mated at from $30,000,000 to $60,000,000. Adopting the law 
as his pursuit, the burning of his library in Wisconsin de- 
termined him to seek wealth in California, whither he 
went in 1852. Fortunate ventures in mining gave him a 
competency, and enabled him to become one of the most 
successful promoters of the Central Pacific Railroad. He 
was proud of the part he took in that great enterprise, 
saying that he would rather build that road than be Presi- 
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dent. He had served twice as Governor of California 
when he was elected in 1885 to the United States Senate, of 
which he was a member at the time of bisdeath. If his 
favorite project just after the close of the War was the 
great transcontinental railroad, his interest in his later 
years centered almost entirely upon the University which 
bears the name of his son, at Palo Alto. He endowed 
this institution most munificently, starting it with a fund 
of $20,000,000, and was ready, doubtless, to do more if more 
should be necessary. In future years he wiil best be re- 
membered in connection with this splendid enterprise. 
His sudden death is very much to be regretted in view of 
the certainty that an attempt will be made to repeal or 
modify the Geary Act at the next session of Congress. He 
was known to have change‘ his views lately respecting the 
Chinese, and he would have been a powerful advocate for 
the modification of our infamous legislation against them. 
Governor Markham will probably appoint his successor, 
who will, of course, be a Republican ; but it is too much to 
expect that he will be as liberal and statesmanlike in his 
views on this important subject as Senator Stanford came 
to be. 

A NUMBEL of ladies connected with St. Peter’s church, 
Chillicothe, O., of which the Right Rev.Mgr. Windthorst is 
the pastor, apolied to him for permission to form a 
woman’s branch of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union, 
but were told by him that if ke should advocate such a 
cause and urge the establishment of such an organization 
among his people his ‘‘ head would come off.” They 
therefore wrote to Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, asking 
him todirect the establishment of such a woman’s branch, 
and telling him that there is no Catholic temperance or- 
ganization in the city, and that there are fifteen members 
of the congregation of St. Peter’s Church who are engaged 
in the saloon business, so that *‘ the Church suffers by com- 
parison with the Christian sects who have several active 
temperance societies among them.”’ This fact, they say, 
is ‘‘a constant source of shame and weakness’’; and they 
conclude : 

* Therefore, to protect our pastor from those uninformed mem- 
bers of his flock who night weaken his good work among us, we 
would request that your Grace extend to Mgr. Windthorst per- 
mission to state,in your name, that the establishment of a 
branch of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union here, with the 
objects in view above set forth, would be a good, laudable and 
timely action.” 


After three months no response has come to their appeal. 
These facts we take from a Catholic newspaper ; and we 
are very glad to say that there are a number of such papers 
which are very outspoken and which feel very keenly the 
dishonor which complicity with the liquor business has 
too often brought upon that Church. 


THE acquittal of Lizzie Borden last week of the murder 

of her father and stepmother, at Fall River, Mass., was 
universally expected and universally satisfactory. She 
has been subjected to a severe ordeal, the full horrors of 
which only sensitive minds can appreciate. It is peculiarly 
gratifyine, therefore, to have her pronounced legally inno- 
cent of the crime, under circumstances which carry with 
the verdict a general feeling that the evidence not only did 
not connect her with it, but cleared her of all suspicion. 
This much, we say, of good to her has resulted from the 
trial. We suppose there are very few people who now 
suspect her of having participated in any way in the horri- 
ble double crime. After suspicion was directed against 
her by the Fall River police and blazoned in the public 
press, she could never have shaken it off or got rid of it 
while the crime remained a mystery, as it now promises 
ever to be. And yet it is contrary to the theory of 
the law that a person should be required to estab- 
lish his innocence; on the contrary, the law  as- 
sumes the innocence even of the person indicted, and, 
where there is any doubt, he is given the benefit 
of it. There is no question that the Fall River police, in 
their earnest desire to serve the State and discover the per- 
petrator of the unusual crime, were terribly at fault. 
While it was unquestionably better for her future peace of 
mind, after they had succeeded in directing general sus- 
picion against her, that the State should bring ber case 
before a tribunal where it could be carefully sifted, yet it 
is an awful thought that an innocent person should be 
placed in such jeopardy. It is not every jury that could 
be trusted in such a case. It is not every criminal court 
that is so careful to do even and exact justice. In this 
splendid Massachusetts court, with its able and impartial 
judges, with strong and well equipped counsel to defend 
her, she has escaped the misfortune of a disagreement and 
the awful hazard of a conviction, But it wasa terrble 
thing to place her in jeopardy, and those who did so are 
responsible for a great wrong to an innocent person. The 
obvious lesson is that police officials should not direct sus- 
picion against persons simply to see what may possibly 
come of it. 
THE condemnatiou of the Armenians at Angora on the 
charge of complicity with the riots at Marsovan and 
Cesarea has evidently aroused considerable feeling in 
England. Namerous meetings have been held and mes- 
sages have been sent tothe Sultan and the Grand Vizier 
urging that the sentences be not executed. The British 
Government, while awaiting the report of its consul at 
Angora, has taken this much of action that it has in- 
structed the Chargé d’affaires at Constantinople to press 
upon the Turkish Government the necessity of bringing 
the matter before the Court of Appeals at Constantinople 
and of not executing the judgment until the matter can 
be reviewed. According to one telegram cousiderable dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed with what is called the 
apathy of the American Legation in the matter. It was 


very unfortunate that the trial took place just in the 
interregnum between two administrations of the Lega- 
tion. Minister Thompson had left and Minister Terrell 





had not yet arrived. The new Chargé d’affaires, a young 
man entirely inexperienced, could hardly act in the matter. 
It must also be remembered that any influence that can be 
brought to bear by the American Legation in such instances 
is not at all official, but simply advisory. It is constantly 
within the power of the American Minister to represent to 
the Turkish Government the inevitable effect of action 
upon the relation between Turkey and foreign powers ; but 
except where immediate rights and privileges of American 
citizens are involved, it cannot act positively. The con- 
demned men are none of them American citizens, and 
while their relations to American institutions are such as 
to claim for them the courteous influence of the American 
Legation, it cannot go beyond that. Great Britain and 
Germany are the two powers most directly interested in 
the carrying out of the provisions of the Berlin Treaty. 
We believe that they will act. We may wish that they 
had acted more promptly. It may, however, have been 
impossible for them to do so. We do not believe that the 
Turkish Government will allow such a forced opening of 
the whole Eastern question as would result from the exe- 
cution of these sentences, and we can well afford to await 
further developments. 





. 

....A remarkable parallelism as well as a remarkable 
contrast exists between the famous Borden trial and the 
also famous Wade Haynes trial of South Carolina, which 
was terminated afew weeks ago by the execution of the 
prisoner. The parties accused stood at opposite ends of the 
social scale, the one an unknown Negro boy, the other a 
lady of wealth and social standing. In both cases the chief 
reason for the indictment was that an atrocious crime bad 
been committed, and it seemed absolutely impossible to find 
that any other human being was in the vicinity of the 
crime, on whom suspicion could be laid. In both cases 
every possible effort was made to obtain evidence that 
should establish the result beyond adoubt. Inthe one case 
the verdict is a triumphant acquittal because there is no 
evidence of guilt. In the other, the prisoner was hanged 
because there was no proof of innocence. 


...-The so-called faith-cure is a cruel fraud. The Al- 
mighty does not tunnel mountains,or bridge chasms or kill 
cholera germsin filthy streets in answer to faith. He rules 
the world in reason. He endows men with reason to appre- 
hend the laws of his providence, and when they refuse to 
use it, or use it wrongly, they run athwart his laws and 
suffer the consequences. The ‘‘faith’’ people prayed their 
senseless prayers over a little New York girl afflicted with 
diphtheria, last week, and she died. As well might a 
drowning man refuse to swim and ask God to save him for 
his ‘‘ faith,’ as for these Christian Scientists to refuse the 
aid of medical skill to save the little girl. Such ‘“ faith ”’ 
is not only not to be imputed for righteousness, but it is 
an insult to God and a crime against humanity. 


.... We observe that the success of the Summer School of 
Theology at Mansfield College, Oxford, last year, under 
the direction of Principal Fairbairn and the instruction 
of both Nonconformist and Anglican lecturers, has stirred 
up the Anglicans to a similar course, to be under their 
own sole charge. A_ series of lectures during the long 
vacation is advertised, to which “all clergymen are in- 
vited.”’ We are told that the honorable Secretary, the 
Rev. J. M. Bepp, LL.D., of Brasenose College, ‘desires it 
to be known that the lectures are intended solely for the 
clergy,’’ and they will not be contaminated by the pres- 
ence of any ministers of the sects. 


...-A Philadelphia pastor has received the following let- 
ter, which is printed in The National Baptist, and which 
we are happy to publish at this commencement season for 
the information of those who desire to get an ‘“ Honary”’ 
degree. A poor quality can be had cheap: 


* Bethany College, Honary [sic] Degrees Conferred. Rev. L. A. 


Rutherford, A.M., M.D., President. 
‘LUMBERTON, N. C, 


“* Rev. Sir: The school will confer a few degrees at the com- 
mencement. * A.M.,’* Ph.D.’ ‘D.D.2 Yow come recommended. 
Please send me a copy of your paper, Baptist, the one read by the 
ministers in your city. Truly, L. A, RUTHERFORD.” 


....Mr. Gladstone has brought in his amended Irish 
Home Rule bill, amended especially in the financial 
clauses. For six years the collection of taxes will be in 
the hands of the Imperial Government, and meanwhile 
there will be no reduction of the Irish representation in 
Parliament. This will serve to spike the guns of the 
Ulstermen, who will now find it impossible to resist the 
new condition by force, while it will afford time to prove 
that Home Rule is not the public ruin that has been 
threatened. , 


--.«The German elections give more hope to the friends 
of the Military bill, and we presume a small majority for it 
can be brought together by careful governmental manipu- 
lation of the parties, and promises of support to the farm- 
ers who want protection against foreign meat and wheat. 
We must, however, wait until the elections, to be held on 
Monday of this week, are decided, before anything conclu- 
sive can be known, except that the Social Democrats will 
be the chief gainers of all the Parliamentary groups. 


...-Itis the native custom in Tinnevelly to marry with 
a necklace instead of a ring, and the Church of England 
missionaries there have consented to the change in the 
marriage service so that it shall read: ‘‘ With this neck- 
lace I thee wed.”” But with a delicious insularity some of 
the Anglicans at home are protesting against the crime of 
the change. 


....A new volcano is reported in active eruption in Utah. 
We fear it is only a case of a mountain fire. We need a 
good accessible American volcano, and it is worth while to 
annex Hawaii to get the finest volcano in the world. 


..--Gleason, Tenn., illustrates the dangers of lynching. 
The mob wanted to lynch Lee Bennett and by mistake 





hanged Jim Harris, an innocent man. 





WORLD’S FAIR LETTER. 
BY CARL BOWEN JOHNSON. 


IN this letter we will visit a building entirely new in the 
history of exhibitions—the Transportation Building—and 
varying from every other building upon the ground in the 
respect to color, being a peculiar shade of red. But its 
main entrance is something wonderful in the matter of 
decoration ;‘and it commands the admiration of thousands 
who stand before it drinking in the beauty of its coloring 
and its exquisite design. Once inside the visitor finds that 
it has been divided into three sections—railway, marine 
and vehicular transportation. The practical visitor spends 
hours noting the transition from the original locomotive 
to the magnificent specimens of foreign and American en- 
gines with their superb coaches attached. No home luxury 
is wanting, and many are found in these cars not to be had 
in the average home. Among some of the primitive en- 
gines we note the ‘‘ Pioneer,” the first ever run out of Chi- 
cago, making a four-mile trip in 1848. A reproduction of 
the ‘Trevithic,’”’ the first on rails in London, in 1808, 
shows how the inventor applied his scientific knowledge 
to a practical use, the main principle prevailing in the 
engines of the present day. Around one curious engine, 
however, there is always a crowd, the absence of the usual 
big ‘‘drivers”’ being a subject of remark. It is thirty-nine 
feet long, and weighs 80,000 pounds. The motive power is 
given to the wheels by means of a shaft with cogs, and the 
engine surely looks like a powerful if not a speedy one. 
The “John Bull’ and the “ De Witt Clinton” vie with 
each other in interest and years. Every kind of car is also 
to be seen here—street, cattle, poultry, refrigerator, etc.— 
combining the finest product in the several lines. But if 
one tires of actual machines he has but to look about him, 
and he may feast his eyes for hours upon photographs 
taken in nearly every quarter of the globe, showing scen- 
ery through which the locomotives of our present day pass, 
and rarely beautiful many of them are. 

In vehicles there seems to be no end, as to styles, colors, 
etc., from the heavy farmer’s wagon to the dainty one- 
seated two-wheeler, with horse attached. In fact, most of 
the carriages have fine, spirited horses, with showy har- 
nesses, thus adding much to the effectiveness of the dis- 
play. The children watch with great interest a little colt, 
this genuine, however, hitched to alittle buggy, the whole 
not much larger than an ordinary goat team. A massive 
black hearse, heavily trimmed, disputes attention with 
one equally expensive, tho all in white. Far less grue- 
some, indeed, are the handsome tally-ho coaches, needing 
only the presence of a happy company of young people to 
make it the most attractive exhibit in the building. But 
the antique claims attention as well as the modern, as we 
gaze at the primitive Mexican ox cart with solid wheels ; 
the jinrikisba, of Japan, which looks like a miniature 
American chaise or a somewhat enlarged baby carriage. 
We view the Spanish volante, with its great, high wheels 
fully six feet in diameter and the thills nearly fifteen feet 
in length, two horses being attached, tho not ina pair nor 
yet in tandem. But one vehicle arrests our attention, from 
the fact that it looks as if it had escaped from the cellar of 
some stable where it had justly been relegated years ago, 
and it proves to be the identical carriage owned and used 
by Daniel Webster. This is not the only curio, however, 
as we see just beyond another equally ancient and evi- 
dently much abused carriage, with was the property of ex- 
President Polk, with its ponderous springs and peculiar 
side lights. 

Passing from land to water, we have here an equally in- 
teresting field. Before one exhibit there is always such a 
crowd that we have almost to take our turn in getting an 
opportunity to see it and read the inscription. It is no less 
than the original boat in which that heroine, whose name 
is familiar to every schoolboy, Grace Darling, rescued the 
survivors of the wrecked “ Forfarshire”’ in 1838, The boat 
itself looks clumsy and rough, and would scarcely be no- 
ticed among the hundreds of beautiful specimens of the 
boat-builders’ art all about it, yet the story that at- 
taches to the self-sacrificing deed of the brave girl makes 
it by far the most interesting feature of the nautical exhi- 
bition. People stand and gaze at it, and even after going 
away return to fix it indelibly in the mind. Of course 
there are boats of every kind, fitted with the most im- 
proved and approved motive power, light, speedy and non- 
sinkable. And the great ocean steamship is here, in veri- 
table reality, as one of the big transportation companies bas 
built a section of one of its ships exactly the counterpart of 
vbose which cross the ocean. Its smokestack reaches high up 
into the air, while each deck is absolutely complete in all of 
its appointments. After the Fair it will be taken to pieces 
and put into a new“ greyhound” which the company is 
to build. Hundreds of people who never except to set foot: 
upon foreign shores will tell their friends at home that 
they have been aboard a genuine Atlantic liner. Another 
ccmpany shows beautifully colored panoramic views of 
foreign ports, the pictures being as true to life astho one 
were looking at the scene itself. Further on we see a genu- 
ine birch bark canoe, and right beside it a hatchbedarka, 
or skin canoe from the Aleutian Islands, with a dummy 
occupant dressed in the hunting costume of the country. 
From that we go to the elegant, tho somewhat somber- 
hued gondola from Venice’s grand canal, with its luxuri- 
ous seats and generally restful appearance. But itisa 
fact that people take nearly as much interest in models 
as they do in vessels themselves, and for the past few days 
the beautiful model of the ill-fated British ‘‘ Victoria,” 
has eclipsed all others in the matter of attention. The 
vessel itself, as the papers told us last week, was sunk 
with hundreds of lives by being run into by the ‘“‘ Cam- 
perdown”’ off Tripoli, the terrible calamity shocking the 


people of two continents. This model follows its orig inal 
in every detail, and cost over 36,000. It is constructed of 
steel and nickel plate, its guns are of steel, the sittle boats 
are perfect, while the anchors and chain cables, as_ well as 
torpedo netting are not wanting. <A couple of British tars 
keep watch over this expensive toy, being doubly careful 
since its original has gone down beneath the waves. 
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Beligions Intelligence. 


THE CENSUS OF THE CHURCHES. 


THE Census Office has just issued the fourteenth bulle- 
tin of Church Statistics. We give the essential por- 


tions. 
STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. 


BY HENRY K. CARROLL. 


THE REGULAR BAPTISTS. 


There are three bodies of Regular Baptists, the Northern, 
Southern and Colored. They are not separate by virtue of 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical differences ; but each, neverthe- 
less, has its own associations, State conventions, and gen- 
eral missionary and other organizations. 

The question of slavery was the cause of the separation 
between the Baptists of the Northern and the Baptists of 
the Southern States. In 1844 the controversy, which had 
been going on for some time, entered upon the decisive 
stage. The Alabama State Convention, representing the 
Baptists of that State, adopted in that year a series of 
resolutions demanding ‘‘ from the proper authorities in all 
these bodies to whose funds we have contributed . . . 
the distinct, explicit avowal that slaveholders are eligible 
and entitled equally with non-slaveholders to all the 
privileges and immunities of their several unions, and 
especially to receive any agency or mission or other ap- 
pointment whick may run with the scope of their opera- 
tious or duties.”” The Board of Foreign Missions, which 
had its headquarters in Boston, and received contributions 
from the whole denomination, made answer to the demand 
of the Alabama Convention, saying: ‘‘ If any one should 
offer himself as a missionary, having slaves and insisting 
on retaining them as his property, we could not appoint 
him. One thing is certai>, we can never bea party to any 
arrangement which would imply approbation of slavery.” 
The Board of the Home Mission Society made a similar 
declaration of policy, and division took place in 1845, 

The Regular Baptists accept the Bible as the only rule of 
faith and practice. To its authority all appeals are made. 
There are, however, two general confessions of faith, 
which have weight among them as expressions of their 
belief. The older one, known as the Philadelphia Con- 
fession, first appeared in London in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; the other, called the New Hampshire Confession, 
was adopted by the New Hampshire State Convention in 
1833. The Philadelphia Confession follows closely the 
Westminster (Presbyterian) Confession of Faith, with 
such changes and additions as were required to set forth 
the Baptist views as to the proper subjects and mode of 
baptism and related questions and as to Church govern- 
ment. The New Hampshire Confession was formulated to 
express the views of the Calvinistic Baptists in their con- 
troversy with the Freewill Baptists, who were the Arminu- 
ian typeof theology. It is regarded as fairly representing 
the doctrinal opinions of Northern Baptists, while the 
Philadelphia Confession is more acceptable, perhaps, to 
Southern Baptists. It is the common practice of Southern 
associations to print articles of faith in their annual min- 
utes. Ina few instances the whole New Hampshire Con- 
fession thus appears ; in other cases it is shortened by the 
omission of two or more articles. The following articles 
taken from it express the views of all Regular Baptists : 

** We believe that a visible Church of Christ is a congregation of 
baptized believers associated by covenant in the faith and fellow- 
ship-of the Gospel, observing the ordinances of Christ. governed 
by his laws,and exercising the gifts, rights and privileges in- 
vested in them by his word ; that its only scriptural officers are 
bishopsor pastors and deacons, whose qualifications, claims and 
duties are defined in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus. 

“We believe that Christian baptism is immersion in water of a 
believer, into the name of the Father and San and Holy Ghost, to 
show forth, ina solemn and beautiful emblem, our faith in the 
crucified, buried and risen Savior, with its effect in our death to 
sin and resurrection to a new Sife; that it is prerequisite to the 
privileges of a Church relation and to the Lord’s Supper, in which 
the members of the Church, by the sacred use of bread and wine, 
are to commemorate together the dying love of Christ, preceded 
always by solemn self-examination.” 

The Southern associations generally set forth brief 
articles of faith, varying somewhat in phraseology, but 
declaring the same doctrines. One of these compendiums 
consists of twelve articles. It appears more often than any 
other form in the minutes of the various associations, 
sometimes with two or more articles omitted, sometimes 
with a distinct one added. Articles 1 and 2 state the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and accept the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament as the Word of God and only * rule of 
faith and practice’; article 3 declares that ‘‘ God chose his 
people in Christ Jesus before the foundation’of the world” 
and “ predestinated them into the adoption of children”; 
article 4, that man is a sinner and consequently in a lost 
condition ; article 5, that he has no power of his own free 
will and ability to recover himself from his fallen state ; 
article 6, tnat sinners are ‘justified in the sight of God only 
by the righteousness of Jesus Christ”’; article 7,that the elect 
are “ called, regenerated and sanctified by the Holy Spirit 
through the Gospel’’; article 8, that nothing can separate 
true believers from the love of God, ‘‘ and that they shall be 
kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation”; 
article 9, that baptism and the Lord’s Supper are ordinan- 
ces of Christ, and that believers are the only subjects of 
them, and immersion is the only baptism : article 10, that 
the dead shall rise, and there shall be a final judgment ; 
article 11, that the “‘ punishment of the wicked will be ever- 
lasting and the joys of the righteous eternal ’’; article 12, 
that no minister has the right to administer the ordinances 
unless he is called of God, has ‘come under the imposition 
of hands by a presbytery” and is “in fellowship with the 
church of which he is a member.” This summary fairly 
represents the various forms of confession in use. Some 
of the colored associations insert as an additional article 
the doctrine that ‘‘ pedobaptism by immersion isnot valid 
even when the administrator himself has been immersed,” 








One colored association in Louisiana has an abstract of 
faith which declares that the “ blessings of salvation are 
free to all”; that election by God is consistent with man’s 
free agency, and that only such as are real believers per- 
severe to the end. These are modified statements of the 
doctrines of election, free agency, and final perseverance as 
usually held by Baptist associations inthe South. A few 
associations enjoin the washing of the saints’ feet as a re- 
ligious rite. 
THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (NORTH). 


The Baptist churches in the Northern States, after the 
division of 1845, continued to support, on an antislavery 
basis, the Home Mission Society and the Baptist Union, 
the latter taking the place of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. In 1879 the question of the organic union of North- 
ern and Southern Baptists came up, but nothing was ac- 
complished. The Southern Baptist Convention of that 
year, in appointing five delegates to the anniversaries of 
the Northern Baptist societies, expressed its fraternal re- 
gard, but insisted on ‘‘ the wisdom and policy of preserving 
our separate organizations.’’ On the part of the Northern 
Baptists, a leading denominational journal said they were 
generally agreed that it would be ‘‘ wholly unadvisable to 
try to bring about organic union between the Baptists of 
the North and South.” 

The Northern Baptists have churches in all the States 
north of the Virginias, Kentucky, Missouri and Texas, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia. Some churches on the 
border divide their contributions for the general benevo- 
lences between the Northern and Southern Baptist bodies, 
and one educational society represents both. 

There are 414 associations of Northern Baptists, who are 
strongest in the States of New York (129,711), Illinois (95,- 
237), and Pennsylvania (83,122). In three other States they 
have over 50,000 communicants each: Massachusetts, 59,- 
830; Ohio, 57,685, and Indiana, 54,080. There are in all 
800,025 communicants, belonging to 7,902 organizations, 
with 7,066 7-20 edifices, valued at $49,524,5 The average 
value of the edifices is $7,008, and the average seating ca- 
pacity 309. 

There is a considerable number of German churches 
among those returned as regular Baptists, most of which 
are in the Northern and Western States. The earliest of 
these German churches were organized in Pennsylvania in 
1840 and 1841. They are reported in the various associa- 
tions within whose bounds they are situated, but they also 
bave conferences of theirown. There are 5 of these con- 
ferences, the Eastern, Central, Southwestern, Northwest- 
ern and Texas; and they meet annually. There is also a 
general conference, in which they are ali represented 
This conference meets once in three years. There are in 
all upward of 200 German churches, with about 17,000 
members. There are also some 200 Swedish churches, with 
more than 12,000 members, a few Danish churches, and a 
number of Welsh churches. 


SUMMARY BY STATES, ETC. 
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THE REGULAR BAPTISTS (SOUTH). 

This is the more numerous branch of white Baptists. 
After the division of 1845, the Southern churches organ - 
ized the Southern Baptist Convention, which meets annu - 
ally to consider, promote and direct the general interests 
of the denomination, such as home and foreign missions 
and Sunday-schools. It is composed of delegates from 
associations, and other organizations and from churches. 
It has no ecclesiastical authority whatever. It represents 
churches in sixteen States, including Kansas, which has a 
few churches belonging to an association in Missouri, the 
District of Columbia, the Indian Territory and Oklahoma. 

The oldest Baptist churches and associations are in the 
North. Of the seventy-seven churches reported for 1770, 
only seven were in the South ; these were in Delaware, the 
Carolinas and Virginia. In the next decade churches rose in 
Georgia, Tennessee and Kentucky. There were none, how 
ever, iu Missouri, Mississippi and Louisiana until after 
the present century opened, and none in Aransas until a 
considerably later date. The first association in the South 
was that of South Carolina, organized in 1751; those of 
Sandy Creek and Kehukee, in North Carolina, were organ- 
ized in 1758 and 1765, respeccively ; the Ketocton, in Vir- 








ginia, in 1766, and the Holston, in Tennessee, in 1786. Vir- 
ginia was in 1784 the Baptist stronghold, having more 
than forty-two per cent. of all the members. It main- 
tained the lead for nearly half a century, lost it, and re- 
gained it from New York in 1850, and ueld it until Georgia 
took it some fifteen or twenty years later. 

Kentucky, North Carolina, Georgia, Texas, Missouri and 


‘Tennessee are the great Baptist Stites of the South. They 
contain nearly two-thirds of the total of members. Ken- 


tucky has 153,668; North Carolina, 153,648; Georgia, 137,- 
860; Texas, 129,734; Missouri, 121,985, and Tennessee, 106,- 
632, making a total of 803,527 in these sixStates. Alabama 
reports 98,185; Virginia, 92,693; Mississippi, 82,315, and 
Sonth Carolina, 72,641. In all, the Southern Baptists num- 
ber 1,276,491. These members are divided among 16,206 
organizations, which report 13,472 1-6 edifices, with a seat- 
ing capacity of 4,340,657, and an aggregate value of $18,152,- 
599. Besides the edifices, 2,639 halls, etc., are used as places 
of worship. Southern Baptists seem to be very thoroughly 
distributed over the States they occupy. They have organ- 
izations in all the counties in the State of Alabama (66), In 
the State of Arkansas they have organizations in 74 coun- 
ties out of 75; in South Carolina, in 33 out of 35; in Flor- 
ida, in 44 out of 45; in Georgia, in 135 out of 187: in Ken- 
tucky, in 111 out of 119; in Louisiana, in 38 out of 59; in 
Mississippi, in 74 out of 75; in Missouri, in 114 out of 115; 
in North Carolina, in 95 out of 96; in Tennessee, in 92 out 
of 96; in Texas, in 185 out of 244; in Virginia, in 96 out of 
100. 

There are 657 associations, the largest of which is Dover, 
of Virginia, having 11,711 members. The associations are 
given alphabetically under each State; but are not footed 
by States, because many of them cross State lines. The 
correct totals by States are given in the table by counties. 

The average seating capacity of edifices is 322 and the av- 
erage value, $1,347. 

SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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THE PRIMITIVE BAPTISTS. 

Those who are variously known as ‘“ Primitive,” ‘‘Old 
School,” ** Regular,”’ and ‘‘ Anti-Mission ’”’ Baptists are so 
called because of their opposition, begun more than fifty 
years ago, to the gstablishment of Suuday-sckools, mission, 
Bible, and other societies, which they regard as modern 
human institutions unwarranted by the Scriptures and 
unnecessary. 

Opposition among Baptists to the missionary and other 
Church societies, was manifested some years before the di- 
vision began. In 1835, the Chemung Association, having 
churches in New York and Pennsylvania, adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that as a number of associations with which 
it had been in correspondence had ‘departed from the 
simplicity of the doctrine and practice of the Gospel of 
Christ,” ‘‘uniting themselves with the world and what 
are falsely called benevolent societies founded upon a 
moneyed basis,”’ and preaching a Gospel “differing from 
the Gospel of Christ,’”’ it would not continue in fellowship 
with them. It urged all Baptists who could not approve 
the new ideas to come out and be separate from those 
holding them. The Baltimore (Md.) Association made a 
similar declaration in 1836, and a gradual separation was 
the result. The Warwick A-sociation, of New York, issued 
a circular letterin 1840, which shows that a warm contro- 
versy was then in progress. This letter, which was written 
in behalf of the ‘‘new ideas,’’ charged the Primitive 
Brethren with holding hyper-Calvinistic doctrines,and in- 
sisted that their predestinarianism was such as practically 
to deny any responsibility in man for his conduct or condi- 
tion. [t attributed to them statements to the effect that 
God carries on his work *‘ without the least instrumental- 
ity whatever,” and that “all the preaching from Jobn the 
Baptist until now, if madeto bear on one unregenerated 
sinner,’ could not *‘quicken his poor, dead soul.” The 
Primitive Baptists do not oppose the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, but believe that God will convert the world in his own 
way and own good time without the aid of missionary 
societies, 

Primitive Baptist associations generally print in their an- 
nual minutes, articles of faith, a constitution and rules of 
order. The articles of faith, while practically the same in 
doctrinal view, vary in length and phraseology. Some of 
them have eleven articles, some less,some more. They 
declare that by Adam’s fall or transgression “ all his 
posterity became sinners in the sight of God’’; that the 
‘corruption of human nature”’ is such that man cannot 
by his own free will and ability ‘reinstate himself in 
the favor of God”’; that ‘‘God elected, or chose, his peo- 
ple in Christ before the foundation of the world’’; that 
sinners are justified ‘“‘ only by the righteousness of Christ, 
imputed to them”’; that the saints will finally perse- 
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‘ haptism, the Lord’s Supper, and washing the saints’ feet 
are ordinances of the Gospel and should be continued 
until Christ’s second coming”; that ‘‘ the institutions of 
the day (church societies) are the works of man”’; that 
it is therefore ‘‘ wrong to join them,” and that no fellow- 
ship should be had with them. An article of the constitu- 
tion declines “‘ fellowship with any church or churches” 
which support any “ missionary, Bible, tract, or Sun- 
day-school union society, or advocates State conven- 
tions or theological schools,” or ‘any other society,” 
formed “ under the pretense of circulating the Gospel of 
Christ.” The Primitive Baptists have no State conven- 
tions or theological seminaries. They acknowledge no 
other mode of baptism than immersion, and insist that 
only believers are proper subjects of it, that it is a pre- 
requisite to the Lord’s Supper and that no minister has a 
right to administer the ordinances unless he has been 
‘‘called of God,” “* come under the imposition of hands by 
a presbytery,” and is “in fellowship with the Church of 
which he is a member.” 

The denomination is represented in twenty-four States 
and the District of Columbia. Its strongholds are Ala- 
bama, 13,592 members; North Carolina, 11,914; Georgia, 
11,172; Tennessee, 10,585: Virginia, 9,608, and Indiana 
7,308. It has little strength in any Northern State except 
Indianaand Illinois. The total of members is 94,348. There 
are 2,687 organizations, which have 2,321 11-12 edifices, with 
a seating capacity of 736,978, and a value of $1,394,883, The 
average seating capacity is 317 and the average value $601. 

According to the Baptist Almanac of 1844 there were in 
that year 184 Primitive Baptist associations, with 1,622 
churches, 900 ordained ministers, and 61,162 members. If 
these returns were correct, they have gained since that date 
nearly 700 churches and about 38,000 members. While their 
associations usually print annual minutes, which give 
statistics of membership and number of churches, no 
general returns for the denomination are published. For 
many years its membership has been estimated at 45,000 
by statisticians of other churches. The census tables show 
that this estimate was wide of the mark, being less than 
half the actual membership. There are 237 associations, of 
which fifteen are colored. Colored members are not numer 
ous. These statistics are subject to revision. 
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THE OLD TWO-SEED-IN-THE-SPIRIT PREDESTI- 
NARIAN BAPTISTS. 

These are very conservative Baptists, who are not in 
fellowship with the Regular or Missionary, nor with the 
Primitive or any other body of Baptists. They are strong- 
ly Calvinistic, holding firmly to the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, as their name indicates. The phrase ‘‘ Two Seed ”’ 
is understood to indicate their belief that there are two 
seeds, one of death and one of life. The former became im- 
planted in man when he fell from his state of holiness in 
which he was created originally; it brings forth the fruit- 
age of eternal death. The seed of life is communicated by 
the Holy Spirit to those whoare called and regenerated ; it 
springs up unto eternal life. Not all the associations 
accept this peculiar title. Some call themselves simply 
‘*Regular,’”’ others ‘ Regular Predestinarian,” and still 
others ‘‘ Regular Two-Seed Predestinarian Primitive Bap- 
tists.” Their articles of faith also vary in phraseology. 
One set is quite brief, embracing only ten articles: another 
is more extended and embraces twelve articles. The 
latter, which has been adopted by several associations. de- 
clares that God was the creator of all things and governs 
all things in righteousness; that man was created holy, 
but by sin fell into a depraved state, from which he is 
utterly unable to extricate himself; that God’s elect were 
chosen in Christ before the world began and “ appointed 
to faith and obedience in love’’ by the Spirit of God be- 
cause of the “ righteousness, life, death, resurrection and 
ascension’ of Christ; that God's e'ect will in due time be 
effectually called and regenerated, the righteousness of 
God being imputed to them; that they will never finally 
fall away; that good works are the fruits of faith and 
grace in the heart, and follow after regeneration; that 
ministers should receive ‘‘ legal authority’ through the 
impesition of the hands of a presbytery acting for a gos- 
pel church, and should be subject to the discipline of 
the Church ; that the ‘‘ eternal work of the Holy Spirit” 
is muifested externally as well as internally in experi- 
mental religion and the call to the min‘stry, and the 
true Church should distinguish itself from all “false sects” 
and have no fellowship with them; that the Church is_a 





spiritual kingdom which men in a state of nature can- 
not see, and it should therefore receive as members only 
those who have hope in Christ and an experimental 
knowledge of salvation ; that the ceremony of feet wash- 
ing ought to be observed, and that the joys of the right- 
eous and the punishment of the wicked will be endless. 

Many of the Two-Seed Baptists are strongly opposed to 
a paid ministry. They hold that the calling of the min- 
istry is ‘‘to comfort Zion, feed the flock, and contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
They are Antinomians, and do not believe that the help 
of a minister is needed by the Savior to reach and save 
sinners. He is a full and complete Savior, and carries on 
the work of salvation without the help of men. ‘* Modern 
institutions,’”’ such as Sunday-schools, theological semi- 
naries, Bible and missionary societies, are regarded with 
marked disfavor, as among the Primitive Baptists. 

Thereare 44 associations, with 415 organizations, 333 5-6 
church edifices, valued at $135,230, and 9,932 communi- 
cants. Thothe communicants are scattered over 23 States, 
they are most numerous in Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Arkansas. The average seating capacity 
of the edifices is 312, and the average value #405. 
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THE CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV. J. B. FRASER, M.D. 





THE Presbyterian Church is one of the leading Churches 
of the Dominion, both in numbers and influence. <A cen- 
tury ago there were but 20,000 Presbyterians and 22 minis- 
ters in British North America; according to the Census of 
1891, 755,199 out of the total population of 4,832,679, are 
Presbyterian, and, according to exacter statistics of our 
own, the number of communicants now enrolled is 173,037, 
of whom 10,735 were added last year. The increase has 
been specially large in Manitoba, where Presbyterians head 
the list with 39,000 out of a total of 152,506. 

The General Assembly met in Brantford, Ontario, June 
14th. The opening sermon was preached by the retiring 
moderator, William Caven, D.D., Principal of Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, who is perhaps the most prominent man in 
the Canadian Church In view of the recent proceedings in 
the American Presbyterian Church, in connection with 
Professor Briggs, and the possibillty of similar proceed- 
ingsin the Canadian Church, the announcement of the 
text, 2 Tim. 3: 16: “All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God,” ete., awakened the expectation that the much- 
disputed question of “ Inspiration’? wonld be dealt with 
in a wise and practical way—an expectation that was not 
disappointed. The two points specially emphasized were, 
that all Scripture is given by inspiration or God, and that 
it is all profitable for the purpose for which it was given : 

‘We must understand the Apostle to affirm inspiration of the 
entire volume which we call the Old Testament. All Scripture is 
God-breathed. Itis this that distinguishes the Bible from every 
other merely human composition.” 

The sermon was, however, not polemic. Some defi- 
nitions of Inspiration were quoted, but none was at- 
tempted. After giving due place to the human elements 
in the production of the book, and frankly admitting that 
there is a sense in which it may be called a human produc- 
tion, it was most emphatically declared to be the Word of 
God. God speaksin it and throughit. Its thoughts are 
God’s thoughts and its words God’s words. The human 
writer cannot strictly be called the author of Scripture. 
The seal of God is upon it and cannot be counterfeited. 

Dr. Sedgwick, of Tatamagouche, N. S., was elected Mod- 
erator by acclamation. Dr. Sedgwick is one of the most 
eminent pastors of the Maritime Provinces, and has been 
over thirty years in his present important field of labor. 
He is specially well versed in ecclesiastical law and pro- 
cedure. 

An overture from Calgary Presbytery, asking Assembly 
to provide for the evangelization of the Mormons in Al- 
berta Territory, gave rise to a good deal of discussion. 
This colony, at the foot of the Rockies, consists of about 
seven hundred persons ; but a large addition is expected 
in the near future, as materials are being laid down for 
the erection of a vast temple. When it was first estab- 
lished, a pledge was given that polygamy would be aban- 
doned; but the largely disproportionate numbers of fe- 
male relatives of various grades and of children in the 
colony, lead shrewd observers to suspect that the pledge is 
not very faithfully kept. The matter was referred to the 
Howe Mission Committee, with instructions to make the 





best provision possible for giving the Gospel to the colony 
and surrounding districts. 

An overture from the Presbytery of Maitland called 
attention to the teachings of Professor Campbell, of Mon- 
treal College, contained in a recent lecture delivered at 
Queen’s College, Kingston, entitled ‘‘The Perfect Book 
or the Perfect Father,” in which language is used ‘* highly 
derogatory to the character of God, to the character of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the character and writings of the 
inspired penmen.” Quotations were given from the lec- 
ture to show how heretical and dangerous were the views 
of the learned professor, who in the departments of an- 
tiquities and of Church history is generally acknowledged 
as an eminent authority. 

The overture gave rise to a long and spirited discussion 
as to the best course of action in the case ; but the merits 
of the question were not entered into, the Moderator rul- 
ing all reference to the merits out of order at this stage. 
The overture was disposed of by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing, moved by Principal Caven : 


“That the General Assembly, deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the matter which has been brought before it by the 
overture of the Presbytery of Maitland, and sincerely alive to the 
importance of sound teaching in all the schools, commends the 
zeal of the presbytery in the action it has taken, but, inasmuch 
as the General Assembly learns that the case is under the con- 
sideration of the Presbytery of Montreal, decides to take no ac- 
tion, but allow the presbytery to proceed in the constitutional 
way in dealing with it.” 


The fullest confidence is freely expressed that the Pres- 
bytery of Montreal will deal wisely and promptly with the 
case, and as the discipline of a minister or professor at 
once retires him from the discharge of all official duties, 
it is expected that the General Assembly will be relieved, 
in this way, from the exercise of its prerogative of asking 
for Professor Campbell’s resignation. The only way in 
which the case is likely to come before Assembly again 
is by appeal. 

The order for the evening was the presentation of the re- 
ports on Home Missions. As may be easily understood in 
so young a country, its home mission work is its largest 
and most urgently important. For convenience and econ- 
omy in administration the work is carried onin two sections, 
the Eastern embracing the Maritime Provinces, and the 
Western the whole of the remainder of the Dominion ; and 
each section is subdivided into two departments: Home Mis- 
sion work proper and “‘ augmentation,” by which fund weak 
congregations are helped to pay their ministers a minimum 
salary of $750 per annum and a free house. In the Eastern 
section there are 53 missions, with 178 stations, raising $12,- 
545 for self supply, and receiving $8,083 help ; and 54 congre- 
gations raising $23,336 for salary and receiving $7,320 from 
the augmentation fund. Inthe West there are 342 mis- 
sions, with 990 stations, raising $63,533 for self supply, and 
receiving $44,722 help; and 160 augmented congregations 
raising 993,784 for salary, and receiving $24,124 help. The 
rate of giving in some of these mission stations puts to 
shame the penuriousness of some prosperous places, 

The conviction was expressed that the wealth of natural 
resources in the East will before long attract the attention 
it merits, and that the tide of emigration will turn that 
way. ‘This was pres-ed as a reason for holding bravely ov 
to work in discouraging fields. 

The West reports the largest number of fields and the 
largest receipts ever reported. The expansion in the North- 
west has been very marked, but in British Columbia the 
expansion has been phenomenal. Twelve years-ago there 
was but one minister where there are now three presbyter- 
ies. And the fact that 28'¢ per cent. of the population of 
the Northwest is Presbyterian accentuates the responsibil- 
ity of the Church to give it the Gospel. Overlapping with 
the work of other Churches is avoided, as far as possible, as 
it should always be. Unfortunately it is not possible in the 
case of Baptists, High Church Anglicans and some others, 
except by vacating the field. Altogether the outlook of 
Home Mission work is very hopeful. The total receipts are 
creditable to the zeal and liberality of that section of the 
Church: $161,242 from all sources, for all branches of the 
work, is the highest point yet reached. 

The report of the Committee on Sabbath Observance on 
the third day wasably presented. The Assembly expressed 
deep regret at the failure of Parliament to pass a measure 
introduced at last session to prevent the desecration of the 
Lord’s Day in many ways and remonstrated strongly 
against the carrying on of public works under the sanction 
of Government. Strong sympathy was also expressed 
with those in the United States who were so loyally re- 
sisting the persistent attempts of godless greed to open 
the gates of the Columbian Fair on the Sabbath. The 
Church in Canada is sound on Sabbath observance, and 
the country as a whole is with the Church. 

The question of framing a model constitution for the 
organizing of the young people of the Church along pres- 
byterial and Christian Endeavor lines was referred by the 
last Assembly to a special committee. The report of the 
committee elicited a spirited discussion, showing the deep 
interest taken in the subject and the growing feeling of 
favor forthe Christian Endeavor movement. There are 
now over eight hundred Christian Endeavor societies in 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. It is the banner 
Church of the Dominion in this respect. But it is widely 
and strongly felt that the time has come to unify this 
movementand direct it along more distinctively Presby- 
terian lines, yet so as not toalienate it in any degree from 
sympathy and co-operation with the world-wide Christian 
Endeavor movement, which has brought such a fresh bap- 
tism of zeal to the young in all the Churches. The com- 
mittee was enlarged and continued for another year. 

ANNAN, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
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THE Rev. Samuel Hart, D.D., of Hartford, Conn., has 
been elected to the bishopric of the Protestant Episcopal 


diocese of Vermont at aspecial Convention at Burling- 
ton, Vt. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


As an illustration of the bitter feeling of the Poles to 
the Pope, the Archbishop Sembratowicz on his return 
from a visit to Rome was assaulted by forty students in 
Lemberg. He was severely cut and bruised in the face 
and neck, dragged from his carriage and overwhelmed 
with stones and filth thrown at him from the street. 


...-The General Bible Conference, at Northfield, assem- 
bles August ist. Among the speakers will be Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston; the Rev. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn; 
President Merrill E. Gates, Major D. W. Whittle, and 
others. Itis also hoped that the Rev. John McNeill, of 
Scotland, the Hon. R. Morton, of Hamilton, Ont., and 
others will be present. 





....-A church within the bounds of the Kremlin, Moscow, 
was recently robbed of a vast amount of plate, money 
and gems. Suspicion pointed to the monks of the mon- 
astery and they were immediately arrested. Almost the 
entire amount carried off was discovered in their cells. 
A charge of sacrilege is made against them, and it is 
reported as probable that many will be banished to Si- 
beria. 


....-M. Pobedonostseff, the Russian Minister of Religion, 
is said to have made use of most opprobrious epithets with 
regard to the two English Quakers who have been recently 
visiting Russia with the object of inquiring into the con- 
dition of the persecuted Protestants, and expresses his de- 
termination to thoroughly cleanse Orthodox Russia of 
these pestilent heretics tho all the fools in England try to 
prevent him. 


...-The officers and managers of the Sunday-school Union 
have taken action to rescind their former actior, and au- 
thorize a meeting of the officers and missionaries of the So 
ciety, to be held in Chicago during the Exposition. They 
base this upon the decision in favor of opening the gates on 
Sunday, and desire thus to express their disapprobation of 
all violation of the Lord’s Day and the influences that tend 
to secularize it. 


.... he Governors of Stavropol and of the Kouban dis- 
trict have issued orders prohibiting the meeting together 
in these provinces of Baptist-Stundists for religious pur- 
poses. The alleged reason for this drastic measure is the 
omission of a prayer for the Czar in the Baptist services ; 
the real reason, however, is that latterly a cousiderable 
number of Orthodox Russians have been visiting the Bap- 
tist meetings with a view to being admitted to member- 
ship. 


..--Following the example of the New York Central 
Railroad, the Pennsylvania Railroad has erected a Young 
Men’s Christian Association building for the railroad de- 
partment. The corner stone was recently laid with appro- 
priate ceremonies by Pres. George B. Roberts of the Rail- 
road. ‘There were also addresses by the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Caughey, R. C- Morse, Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee, and others. There were present a large number 
of the officers of the road. 


....The Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
have made their annual appropriations for work in this 
couotry, amounting to $258,435. Of this sum $57,890 is for 
work among the colored people in the South, and $41,295 
for work among the Indians. There was also appropriated 
for foreign missions the sum of $187,136 to be devoted to the 
mission school in Greece and the work in Africa, China, 
Japan and Haiti. 


....The number of theological candidates who fail to 
pass in Prussia is quite large. With good reasons the ex- 
amination is called a ‘“‘rigorosum.” The latest annual 
report states that of 553 candidates of the first examina- 
tion, 85 failed to pass. Of the other 468, not one received 
the mark “‘ first class”; only 98 had ‘ moderate,” and 370 
merely passed. Of the 484 candidates for the second ex- 
amination, two years after the first, 37 failed to pass. Of 
the other 447, not one was “first class’’ ; 127 ‘‘ moderate,” 
and 320 only passed. 


....The Fisk Memorial Chapel at Nashville, Tenn., the 
xift of the late Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, was recently dedi- 
cated. The address was delivered by Dr. M. E. Strieby, 
Secretary of the American Missionary Association, and 
there were also present E. M. Cravath, Bishop Gaines, of 
Georgia, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
others. The building was provided for in a legacy of $25,- 
000 in bonds, which have brought in a total of over $30,000. 
Other slight gifts have been provided, so that the entire 
cost of the building, which is $81,768, has been provided 
for, and the chapel is free from debt. 

...-In 1772 a Prussian nobleman, Baron Henry William 
Stiegel, donated the ground of Zion’s Lutheran Church in 
Mannheim, Penn.,the consideration being five shillings and 
the annual, rental of one red rosein June. In accordance 
with this, on the eighteenth of the present month a great 
assembly gathered to witness the tribute of the rose given 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Boyer, a great-granddaughter of the 
Baron, an aged resideat of Harrisburg. The rose was pre- 
sented by Dr. J. H. Sieling. There were addresses by Con- 
gressman Brosius, Sir Knight John F. Becker and the Rev. 
J. H. Menges, pastor of the church, as well as recitations 

and music. 

. .-The seventeenth Summer School of the American In- 
stitute of Christian Philosophy will be held at Prohibition 
Park, 8. L., July 6th-12th. The general theme is tke Bible 
and Society, the claims of both, and how the first meets the 
needs of the second. Among the speakers will be Prof. G. 
F. Wright, of Oberlin ; Dr. Howard Osgood, of Rochester ; 
Dr. B. B. Warfield, of Princeton ; Dr. David J. Burrell, of 
this city; Dr. J. W. Bashford, of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity ; Dr. George Alexander, of this city ; the Rev. R. A. 

Torrey,of the Moody Institute in Chicago; Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford, of Montclair ; President Andrews, of Brown Univer- 


--.-The publication of an article in which Count Paul 
von Hinsbrich explains the reasons for his renouncing his 
allegiance to the Jesuits has created considerable interest 
in Germany. He analyzes the process by which from the 
beginning of his novitiate the Jesuit is molded into an in- 
strument of mere passive obedience to the will of the 
order. Not only feeling and thought, but the very expres- 
sion of face are, he says, shaped by the most precise code 
of rules and regulations and subjected to the unintermit- 
ting scrutiny of associates and superiors until ‘he has 
parted with almost every shred of individuality whether 
of deed, speech or even thought.” He then examines the 
effect of the system upon the religious, moral and intel- 
lectual life of the individual and upon his relations with 
society at large as well as with his own personal associates. 
On every hand it is considered that it is the most severe 
indictment ever brought against the ethics of the order. 


-.--The recent formal installation of Dr. George F. 
Pentecost as pastor of the Marylebone Presbyterian 
Church in London, was an occasion of unusual interest. 
On account of the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
in England, which forbids extending a call to any minister 
other than one of its own denomination or a sister Presby- 
terian church, it was necessary that he should first be ad- 
mitted into the Church. This could only be done by the 
Synod, and the circumstances were such that it was not 
until the recent Synod, which met a year after the first 
thought of calling Dr. Pentecost was had, that he could be 
so admitted. This was done most cordially on the recom- 
mendation of the North London Presbytery in a meeting 
that was one of the fullest and most enthusiastic of the 
whole session. The entire audience rose to their feet and 
with uplifted hands voted for him, while no fewer than 823 
signatures were appended to the call, a quite exceptional 
number for a London congregation. Then followed the 
induction into the pastorate,succeeded by a social meeting, 
when congratulatory addresses were delivered by leading 
representatives of the London presbyteries. An interest- 
ing fact in connection with his first service as pastor, altho 
at a time when many were out of town, is that the especial 
collection for foreign missions amounted to $1,600. Dr. 
Pentecost has introduced the weekly offertory system with 
such success that the average collection reaches over #250 
a Sunday in addition to the income from seat rents, Every 
effort is being made to increase the attractiveness of the 
church, the lecture hall and parlors. Altho one of the 
most conservative and fashionable West End congrega- 
tions, it has rapidly and quickly fallen in with Dr. Pente- 
cost’s radical reforms, and all who know of it anticipate 
for ita future of great usefulness. 


....The theology of the German theological professors 
since the beginning of the Apostolicum controversy has 
engaged the serious attention of the authorities. In Ber- 
lin efforts have been made to secure a positive man to 
counteract the influence of the Ritschl men as represented 
chiefly by Harnack and Kaftan. It was necessary to ex- 
tend four calls before an acceptance could be secured. 
Professor Cremer, of Greifswald, declined, as did also Pro- 
fessors Kraemer, of Halle, and Seeberg, of Erlangen. Final- 
ly Professor Schlatter, of Greifswald, consented to go. At 
the nine Prussian universities there is only one theologi- 
cal faculty that can be called conservative throughout, 
and that is the faculty at Greifswald of which 
Zoeckler is the Senior. At other universities there 
are a number of representatives of the positive 
tendencies, notably at Kiénigsberg (Grau), Bonn 
(Mangold) and Halle. But in general the more liberal 
tendencies prevail. The most positive faculties are found 
in non-Prussian universities, notably Erlangen, Leipzig 
and Rostock. At the latter place is the most conservative 
and confessional faculty in all Germany. At the same 
time the most radical theological thought finds its strongest 
expression in non-Prussian universities. The most promi- 
nent in this regard at Heidelberg and Jena, the latter the 
chief seat of the radical anti-Ritschl school. Here, however, 
the latter school has just found an entrance by the elec- 
tion of Professor Reischle as the successor of the late Pro- 
fessor Lipsius. The same school has also gained an en- 
trance in conservative Tliibingen through the appointment 
of Professor Katenbusch. In fact, with the exception of 
Rostock and Erlangen there is no Protestant faculty in all 
Germany in which the ideas of the Gittingen dogmatician 
have not found representation. His school is decidedly 
that of the brilliant young theologians, who are attracted 
by the theological scheme which makes a theological 
system possible notwithstanding all the neological results 
of critical and philosophical research. 








Missions. 
THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 
BY THE REV. CHAS, W. CUSHING, 


THE tenth annual gathering of the International Mis- 
sionary Union, lasting one week, has just closed, June 21st, 
having been held in what is now regarded as its permanent 
abode. Since Dr. Foster, proprietor of the Sanitarium at 
Clifton Springs, invited the Union, three years ago, to 
hold its yearly festival here at his expepse, some important 
changes have been made. Besides the tabernacle built by 
Dr.: Foster for the accommodation of the Union, it was 
found on arriving this year that important changes had 
been made in the main sanitarium building. One-half of 
this building had been torn down and in its place was an 
imposing five stories and basement fireproof building with 
every comfort and luxury which hygiene and architecture 
could devise. To all missionaries this is a matter of 
special interest, since the entire property of the sanitarium 
has been made over by Dr. and Mrs. Foster to a Board of 
Trustees, to be held in trust for missionaries and clergy- 
men for the purpose of providing a place where those who 
have broken down in health can come for repairs at a nom- 





sity, and Mr. Henry George, of this city. 











From the first the number of missionaries in attendance 
upon these meetings and the interest in the exercises have 
increased year by year. This year 105 missionaries were 
present, representing all the principal denominations of 
Protestantism—29 from India, 26 from China, 18 from 
Japan, and the others from different parts of the earth. 
The reports which these brought from the different fields 
were full of encouragement. The great tidal wave of 
Christian influence which is sweeping over many parts of 
India is in some places turning the people to Christ by 
communities. Nothing else in the history of the Church 
has equaled this, while the indications are that this is but 
the earnest of what is yet to come, if the Church will but 
furnish the money necessary to provide for the enlarge- 
ment of the work. 

Hardly less assuring, tho of a different type, are the evi- 
dences of progress in China, Japan, Africa, and in fact 
from every point from which intelligence is brought, by 
those who have studied these problems in the face of ob- 
stacles. That there are obstacles in every field none at- 
tempt to deny ; but, with these in full view, it is cheering 
to note that there are no discouraged missionaries ! 
Every man and every woman seems full of hope and cour- 
age; and, as a rule, it seems as tho the women are the 
braver. In one service special reference was made to the 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church; and it cer- 
tainly was significant that, with a single exception, the 
testimony was emphatic in declaring that it is among 
the most insuperable obstacles to the progress of Christi- 
anity among the heathen. 

In striking contrast with this was the testimony to the 
readiness of the heathen, as a rule, to listen to the teacb- 
ing of Christians, and of the firm principle which charac- 
terizes those who have been converted to Christianity. The 
Rev. Egerton R. Young declared that in the extreme north, 
fifteen hundred miles above Winnipeg, the Indian converts 
were as devout and consistent as any Christians he had 
kuown, and that in regard to family worship, observance 
of the Sabbath, etc., he had never known Christians more 
tenacious. The Rev. Mr. Powell said that, in the midst of 
a famine, a Hindu said to the native Christians who were 
starving, “If you will renounce Christ [ will give you all 
the grain you need.’”’ But not one accepted the offer. The 
Rev J. MacCarthy told of an instance where some mis- 
sionaries were arrested and condemned. Two native Chi- 
nese Christians came forward and volunteered to receive 
one thousand blows each with a bamboo upon the bare 
back, and thus secured the release of the missionaries. 
Such is their devotion to them. 

The woman’s meeting on Friday afternoon was one of the 
most interesting of the series. Mrs. Dr. Thayer presided, 
and words of welcome were spoken by Mrs. Dr. Foster. 
Mrs. T. Crosby, in speaking of Micronesia, told of the ex- 
treme degradation and destitution of the people. They 
have no idols, she said, but are spiritualists pure and sim- 
ple. Shegavesome very amusing incidents to illustrate 
the simplicity of the people ; but notwithstanding all, they 
were becoming Christians, and by that were being: lifted 
into true manhood and womanhood. 

Many of these women are very heroic. Miss Wintemute, 
a very young woman, and her young female companion, 
were the only foreigners in a province of 400,000 people in 
the heart of Japan, and yet they never felt insecurity. 

A strong paper by the Rev. Dr. R. H. Nassau, of Africa, 
upon the superstitions of the people, was a revelation of 
facts of prime importance. ‘‘ In thirty years,” said the Dr., 
“T have not found one whose religion was only superstition. 
Every one has an idea of God as his Maker and Father; 
but they say, only the spirits do us harm; so we worship, 
and pray to them.” They offer sacrifices also. The Rev. 
E.G. Phillips had found the idea of blood sacrifice in 
Assam; Dr. Mills found traditions of the deluge among 
the Chinese; Mr. Hume said all Hindus believe in one 
Supreme God, but worship the 300,000,000 gods who have 
come from him. Once they had sacrifices—human sacri- 
fices—and even now the Emperor worships Heaven and 
offers anima! sacrifices yearly. There are positive evidences 
that the Japanese believe in the resurrection of the body, 
says Dr. Miller. 

But the most memorable event of the meeting was 
the sermon on Sunday morning, by the Rev. Dr. Geo. 
Douglass, President of the Methodist Theological Col- 
lege, Montreal. The striking contrast between the ap- 
pearance of the man and the quality of the sermon made 
it more memorable. A man totally blind, who cannot 
walk without support, nor stand without something solid 
to lean against, with no use of his hands, every finger be- 
ing rigidly and unalterably closed, with a linen handker- 
chief drawn in between the ends of the fingers and the 
palm of the right hand and carefully tied to the thumb, 
that it may be secure tbus, this wonderful man is placed 
before his audience, leaning against his pulpit. Slowly, 
and with full voice, he announces his text: ‘‘ And not only 
so, but we glory in tribulation also.’ ‘‘ Tribulation,’ he 
said, ‘is the law of physical development.” Referring to 
the struggle in the birth of Light, he asked, ‘‘ Who art 
thou, oh thou brilliant messenger ?”’ ‘‘Iam the castaway 
child of physical tribulation,” was the reply. 

2. Tribulation is the law of all noble achievement. 

3. The divine law in the formation of noblest character. 

4. It is the pledge of divinest sympathy. 

At the farewell meeting to more than thirty mission- 
aries, who go out to their work svon, held on Tuesday 
evening, by sgecia! request, Dr. Dovgiass gave the part- 
ing words. 

It is impossible to give a comprehensive idea of the 
beauty of thought and language in this sermon and ad- 
dress. Witha lofty and comprehensive range of thought 
the language from beginning to end was rapturous with 
poetic inspiration. It must have been heard to be appre- 
ciated, and to be heard is never to be forgotten. 

The controlling influence of the Holy Spirit has been ap- 
parent throughout the meetings, but in nothing more than 
in theclosing words of Dr. Foster on Tuesday evening. 
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The Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 9TH. 
PAUL AT PHILIPPI: Acts 16: 19-34. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved—Acts 16: 20. 
NoTtes.—** Her masters.”"—It seems, then, 
that this slave girl was the property of sev- 
eral masters, who were a sort of stock com- 
pany to sell her oracles. We cannot wholly 
explain it, whether she was really crazy or 
not. But plenty of people now believe fully 
that they are under just such sort of control 
as she was,and they charge for their séancer, 
their rappings and slate-writings just as in 
the case of this early spiritualist. 
** Marketplace.”—Where the courts were 
held, in an open square. “ Rulers.” — 
These may have been the civil officers, and 
the magistrates the military officers of this 
Roman colony. ‘* Being Romans.,”’— 
Philippi was made a Roman colony by Au- 
gustus Ceesar in honor of the victory over 
Cassius and Brutus, and settled his veteran 
soldiers here. It was against the law to 
proselyte the Romans to a foreign religion 
like the Jewish. “The multitude rose 
up.”—This time not a Jewish but a pagan 
mob. “ Beat them with rods..”—This 
was done with ‘‘ many stripes,” as the hu- 
mane Jewish law not to exceed forty stripes 
was not observed.-——“‘ The inner prison.” 
—Used for the worst offenders, The outer 
prison would be scarcely more than an open 
stockade. ~‘* Singing hymns,.”’—He- 
brew psalms of David, doubtless. 
** Bands were lwosed.’”’—This would not be 
done by the earthquake, but miraculously. 
* About to kill himself.’’—Expectinvg 
to be punished with death and torture for 
having let prisoners escape. The Stoics es- 
pecially taught that suicide was manly in 
case of straits. Often the best men thus 
died, as Seneca.————“‘ What must I do to be 
saved ?”’—It is evident he knew something 
of what they had been teaching. 

Instruction.—Going to familiar spirits, or 
astrologers, or anything of that sort for in- 
formation or direction for the future, in- 
stead of trusting one’s best judgment or 
praying to God for guidance, was paganism 
in Paul’s time, and is no better now. Or- 
dinary spiritualism is not Christianity. 

Christianity is sure to interfere with 
profits of immoral business. It is the duty 
of Christianity to rebukeit. And then it is 
natural and certain that those whose profits 
are interfered witb, will resist and com- 
plain. It is a very poor Christianity that 
does not attack the liquor traffic, or race 
tracks, or the lottery. When Christianity 
lets them alone it is evidence that Christ 
has been lost out of that Christianity. 
When these or similar evils are very hostile 
to Christianity, it isa compliment to that 
Christianity, a sign that it is really doing 
its duty somewhat in the spirit of its Mas- 

* ter and of the Apostle Paul. 

Such evils we always have with us, and 
especially the saloon. The selling of intox- 
icating liquors is a monstrous evil, and 
every church where a saloon exists ought 
to-declare uncompromising war against it 
till one or the other is destroyed. Every 
church should have, and should be, a tem- 
perance society. 

People that have bad customs like 
them, aud feel that Christians ‘ do exceed- 
ingly troubie”’ them when they “ set forth 
customs ”’ of another sort. Itis a German 
custom to drink beer, an [rish custom to 
drink whisky, a foreign custom not to ob- 
serve the Sabbath, a general custom to 
despise Chinamen or Negroes. The Church 
fights such customs. 

We must not too much blame these mag- 
istrates, Where shall we find magistrates 
that will immediately be just to those who 
revolutionize popular customs ” 

Here we have the first story of Christian- 

ity in Europe. It was’ opposed now not by 
Jews but by pagans. It was met with the 
scourge and the prison. Opposition to 
pure Christianity is not Jewish, but is gen- 
eral to the human heart. 
. Here the Apostles were met with the 
first prejudice against the Jews. They 
were taken for Jews, such as the Emperor 
had lately expelled from Rome. It was 
just such a prejudice which Paul and Silas 
suffered from as is now driving out the 
Jews from Russia, 

Paul and Silas had such faith in God 
that they could sing his praise in prison, 
while their backs were sore with stripes and 























their feet were in the stocks. Have we 
faith ? 
God cared for his disciples. He was bet- 


ter to. them than any slave girl’s divina- 
tion. He knew how to release them from 
prison. 

The jailer asked the most important ques- 





tion that any man can ask about himself. 
It is a question we must each ask. Have 
you asked and got the answer ? 

Paul’s answer is good for all time. Take 
Jesus for your Master. Love and obey him. 
To you he represents God. If you obey him 
you obey God. It is very simple. You have 
no forms or rites or expensive service to do. 
Simply love and serve God with all your 
heart; love your neighbor as Christ com- 
mands; love and obey Christ, and trust 
him and his way of salvation. 

This was the Jailer’s way of salvation. It 
is our only way. It need not take long. It 
took the Jailer just a moment. We call it 
conversion. But it means the change of 
one’s whole life. 


Charities 


THE various associations interested in 
caring for the poor during the summer are 
presenting their appeals for assistance. 
The Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor is desirous of building up 
acomprehensive work commensurate with 
the city’s needs. It sends ocean parties to 
the People’s Seaside Home at Coney Island, 
and also has care of the Eunice Free Home 
for Convalescent Children at Atlantic High- 
lands, where seventy or more at a time can 
be provided for. Each child may remain for 
three weeks. The support of seventy-five 
children for the three weeks costs only $500. 
The treasurer of the committee is Warner 
Van Norden, 25 Nassau St., and the Society 
has an office at the United Charities Build- 
ing on T'wenty-second Street. The St. 
John’s Guild, which last year received on 
its floating hospital in one day as many as 
1,400 sick children and their mothers, is 
planning to extend its work. Five trips 
were made each week. This summer they 
desire to make six trips with the floating 
hospital, and the Seaside Hospital at New 
Dorp, 8. I., will have increased facilities 
and accommodations. W. L. Strong, Treas- 
urer, at No. 501 Fifth Avenue, will receive 
contributions. Another institution of the 
same general style is the Seashore Cottage, 
established by Mrs, Fletcher Harper, Jr., at 
North Long Branch. This is especially to 
afford a summer resort for the young work- 
ingwomen of New York who have limited 
time and insufficient means to pay the usual 
charges. he charge for board is fixed at 
five dollars for one week or nine dollars 
for two weeks, to be paid in advance at No. 
18 East Sixteenth Street, the lower entrance, 
where full information will be given from 
11AM.to1Pp.M., and from 7 to 9 P.M., ex- 
cept Saturday evenings. 


..Mention has been made of the Frank- 
lin Fund, and now a point has been raised 
whether the city of Boston is entitled to all 
the money or only a portion of it. Benjamin 
Franklin in his will gave to the inhabitants 
of Boston £1,000, to be loaned to different 
persons at from 5 to 10 per cent. interest. 
He estimated that this would increase in 
a hundred years to 600,000; then $500,000 
was to beexpended in public works and the 
balance of $100,000 to continue on interest 
for another hundred years, when it was 
estimated that it would amount to about 
$28,000,000. Of this sum $160,000 was to be 
at the disposal of the people of Boston and 
the balance to be paid to the government 
of the estate. Asa matter of fact, the fund 
now amounts to between $3,000,000 and $4,- 
000,000, The treasurer thinks that the city 
is not entitled to all the money, as it was 
clearly indicated that a portion was to re- 
main on interest for another hundred years. 


.-The great need of providing especial 
care for crippled children, in order to secure 
recovery, has occasioned the establishing of 
a small fresh-air home at Englewood, N. J., 
where these children can be kept during 
the summer months, in order to give them 
the needed strength. A small house and lot, 
called Daisy Fields, has been provided, free 
of charge, by a resident of Englewood. The 
children will be taken from the orthopedic 
department of the Post-Graduate Hospital, 
No, 226 East Twentieth Street, this city. 
The treatment in the hospital and at Daisy 
Fields will be continued winter and sum- 
mer. Subscriptions are earnestly solicited 
to aid in the work of helping these afflicted 
children, born under the shadow of poverty 
and deformity. Subscriptions may be sent 
to the treasurer, in care of Charles D. 
Kellogg, secretary of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street. 


..-George M. Pullman will give to Chi- 
cago a handsome monument commemorat- 
ing the massacre at Fort Dearborn on 
August 15th, 1812, 
surmounted by astriking group of statuary | 
in bronze, and will cost 350,000, 





The monument will be - ! 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
CHAPMAN, HAMILTON E., Newton Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to New Hartford, Conn. 
CRESSEY, Rev. F. B., San Francisco, Cal., re- 
signs. 
DALBEY, W. 
vern, —” 
INCE, E. A., Mt. Auburn, O., resigns. 
JEFFREY, Oro, Hinsdale, N. Y., resigns. 


LITTLE, D. L., Owosso, Mich., accepts call to 
Oberlin, O. 


LANINGHAM., A. W., Glenville, Neb., accepts 
call to What Cheer, Ia. 


Mihi ae. C. C., Pontiac, accepts call to Howell, 


, Harrisburg, called to Mal- 


POWELL, Herman J., Creston, accepts call to 
Des Moines, Mich. 

ROSE, C. J., of Oberlin, accepts call to Mt. 
Vernon, 0. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AIKMAN, Josepu G., Fontanelle, la., called to 
Harbine and Plymouth, Neb. 
ALDEN, D. R., Washington, D. ¢ 
to Baldwin and Hammond, Wi 8. 
ASHMUN, Epwarp H., Denver, Col., accepts 
call to ‘home missionary superintendency of 
New Mevico and Arizona. 
BARBOUR, THoMAS, Gowrie, Ia., resigns. 
BARRON, Joun W., Creighton, Neb., withdraws 
resignation. 
en L. C., ord. June 13th, Polk City, 


, accepts call 


wsineen: NEHEMIAH, Boston, Mass., called to 
Pilgrim ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

BRERETON, James E., Crete, accepts call to 
Geneva, Neb 

COOPER, James, Harbine, accepts call to Hem- 
ingford and Snake Creek, Neb. 

CURTIS, GiLbert A., inst. June 7th, Andover, 
Conn. 


CReSE, EpwWaARp P., Dewitt, called to Mitchell, 


C seinen: OLIVER C., Oberlin Sem., aceepts 
call to Syracuse, N. Y. 


DANFORD, James W., Caledonia, N. D., re- 
signs. 

DEAN, Witiiam, N. T., Oxford, Mass., re- 
signs. 

DENISON, Rosert C, Boston, Mass., accepts 


call to Falmouth, Me. 
DODGE, GeorGe S., ord. June 6th, Wood's Holl, 
Mass. 


EBY, CHARLES L., ord, June 8th, Galt, Cal. 
ECKELS, FrANK E., ord. recently, Denver, 
Col. 


EDMANDSsS, T. MerrILy, Park Rapids, accepts 
call to Brainerd, Minn. 

EMERSON, JAMES, inst. June 6th, South Barn- 
stead, N. H 

GREENE, Cuester W., Oberlin Sem., accepts 
call to Frankfort. Mich. 

HARLOW, RevuBpen W., Rose Creek, accepts 
call to Minneiska, Minn. 

HINDLEY, WILLIAM J.. inst. June Mth, Rock- 
port, O 

HOLMES, THEopore J,, Newton Center, Mass., 
resigns. 

HUGHES, 
Mass. 

JENKINS, JONATHAN L., inst. Jane Lith, State 
St. ch., Portland, Me. 

JONES, Trevor C., ord, June tth, Maybee, 
Mich. 


Joun A.,, inst. June sth, Everett, 


KIMBALL, JERE, Wessington Springs, accepts 
call to Aurora, 8S. D, 

MATTHEWS, Rupert B., ord, June 12th, Skow- 
hegan, Me. 

MURKLAND, CHARLES 8., Mancheste 2 5 
accepts presidency of N. HL, Agric. Col. 

PATCHELL, CHARLES T,, Buffalo, N. Y., called 
to Creede, Col, 

PATON, Robert, Yale Sem., accepts call to 
Brandon, Wis. 

POTTER, L. E., Hartford, Conn., accepts call to 
Netawaka and Powhattan, Kan. 

PALMER Harry, ord. June 13th, Swedish ch., 
Middletown, Conn. 

PRATT, GrorGE H., Saundersville, accepts call 
to Sterling, Mass. 

REA, Jonn, San Francisco, Cal., eeepte call to 
be assistant pastor of the First ch 

REITER, Davip H., becomes permanent pastor 
at Vicksburg, Mich. 

ROSS, ALBION H., Omaha, Neb., accepts call to 
South Braintree, Mass. 

SCHNACKE, Leon C., Paola, called to Olathe, 
Kan. 

STOTTS, JAMES W., ord. June tth, Chicago, Ll. 

TAFT, Rufus M., ord, June J6th, Worcester, 
Mass. 

TUTTLE, Joun E., Jamaica Plain, accepts call 
to College ch., Amherst, Mass. 


VAN BL ARCOM, GRANT,, Rosemond, Ill, re- 
signs. 
VAUGHN, Howakp R., inst. June 9th, Eau 
Claire, 5. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


COLSON, Lewis G., Pen Argy}, Penn,, accepts 
call to New ere Mills, N. Y. 

DAVIDSON, R. , Greenbush, N. 
call to St. mas Del. 

DECKER, WILLIAM H., inst. June 2ist, Lewis- 
town, Penn. 

DONALDSON, NeweoN, pore Penn., called 
to Huntington, W. 

EDSON, H. A., Se eeaibas Ind., resigns. 

MALCOLM, J. H., Chicago, Ill, called to Ham- 
ilton, Mo. 

STEPHEN, W. O., inst. June 8th, Carlisle, O. 

STRAUS, Jexrus, Cincinnati, 0., called to Salt 
Point, N.Y. 

WESTERVELT, 
Esperance, N. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BURTON, L. W., Richmond, Va., accepts call to 
Louisville, Ky. 

DOUGLASS, Cuenye. Belvidere, accepts call 
to Paterson, N.J. 

HILLIARD, F. W., Sparrow's Point, Md., ac- 
cepts call to Monroe, N.C. 

HILLS, Jonn D., Tacoma, Wash., accepts call 
to St. Mary’s ch. West Philadelphia, Pepn. 

REANY, WILLIAM L., Winston, N. C., accepts 
call to Huntington, Penn. 

SEARING, R. C,, Arlington, Vt., accepts call 
to Walton; N. Y. 

TAITT, FRANCIS a. Philadelphia, accepts call 
to Chester, Pen 

WEBB, WiLtian] i, Brooklyn, accepts call to 

Port Jefferson, N: 

WINSLOW, JEDEDIAH, died June 21st, Water- 

town, N: Y., aged 74. 


Y., accepts 


yaacen G., inst. June 27th, 





Literature. 


The prompt mention én our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
thelr piblishers for all volumes received. The n- 
terssts ef owr readers will guide us in the selec- 
ton of works for further notice. 


LIEUTENANT PEARY’S ARCTIC 
EXPLORATIONS.* 


LIEUTENANT PEARY bids fair to write bis 
pame high on the roll of daring arctic ex- 
plorers. We hope he will not climb too 
high in his last adventure, or, to put the 
point in the rhetoric of the moderate zones, 
that be will not carry his pitcher once too 
often to the fountain. The two volumes 
named below are, we may assume, pub- 
lished in the interest of the new expedition 
he is now gathering for another attempt on 
the unconquered Pole. This richlymanufac- 
tured and copiously illustrated volume of 
524 octavo pages contains the records of 
what we may call the two Peary Expedi- 
tions. In Part I is the narrative of the 
Expedition sent out by the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, in 1891, to convey 
Lieutenant Peary to the northwestern shore 
of Greenland, and give him that much start 
on the exploration he proposed across the 
northern edge of the Greenland ice cap tu 
the eastern or north Atlantic shore. Pre- 
viously, in 1886, Lieutenant Peary, U.S.N., 
having secured leave of absence, had 
made the pioneer exploration of the myste- 
rious North Greenland ice cap. He scaled 
the ice cliffs and set his fuot first on that 
unknown field of ice. In company with a 
Dautiish officer, who volunteered when the 
Eskimos abandoned him, he made his way 
one hundred miles east and saw enough to 
confirm him in the opinion that the true 
method of arctic exploration was to exploit 
the northern shore of Greenland, should it 
prove to be a shore, or at all events to cross 
the Greenland ice cap on an extreme porth- 
ern line. Several years after this adventure 
Nansen confirmed Peary’s theory by cross- 
ing Greenland, tho the line on which he did 
#0 lay south of the arcticcircle. After long 
waiting and diligent endeavors, the Peary 
Expedition sailed from Brooklyn, June 6th, 
1891, on the arctic whaling steamer, 
‘*Kite.”? It was organized for convenience 
in a sort of double form,wholly commanded 
by Lieutenant Peary when he was on 
board, but under orders to-leave him and 
with him an organized party, to be known 
as the North Greenland Expedition of 1891- 
92, at McCormick’s Bay, whence Peary 
could prosecute his proposed exploration, 
andon itscompletion return to McCormick’s 
Bay, and thence with his expedition make 
his way south and ultimately home. The 
party which remained in the “ Kite” was or- 
gaaized under the name of the ‘‘West Green 
land Expedition,” under the leadership of 
Prof. Angelo Heilprin,Curator of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
with a full staff of assistants, and all well 
provided for in the stanch arctic whaling 
steamer “ Kite,’’ commanded by a_thor- 
oughly experienced ice sailor and seaman, 
Capt. Richard Pike. A touch of romance 
was given to the expedition by the deter- 
mination of Lieutenant Peary’s young 
wife, née Josephine Diebitsch, a member 
of a well-known family in Washington, to 
accompany her husband on -the perilous 
journey. So far as we know, she is the 
first white woman who has wintered in 
such high latitudes. The testimony of her 
husband is that their winter together there 
was a picnic, in which they fell asleep at 
night laughing, and waked with a laugh 
in the morning. It did not, however, 
promise to be such from the beginning, for 
the Lieutenant made a slip which gave him 
a broken leg. When the sun came back 
from its long journey south, Peary was 
himself again, and started with one com- 
panioa anda pack of dogs on his explora- 
tion, which by July 4th he had.splendidly 
achieved, and was able to celebrate that 
day on the outermost Eastern Shore, at 
Independence Bay, 82° north. While he 
was pushing his way over and along the 
northern skirt of the ice cap, his friends in 
Philadelphia had felt some generous alarm 
and sent another expedition to his relief, 
which was already on the way, and sailed 
out of St. John, Newfoundland, on the 





*IN ARCTIC SEAS. THE VOYAGE OF THE “ KITE” 
WITH THE PEARY EXPEDITION, TOGETHER WITH 
THE TRANSCRIPT OF THE LOG OF THE “KITE.” By 
ROBERT N. KEELY, JR., M.D., Surgeon to the Expe- 
dition, and G.G. Davis, A.M., M.D., M.R.C.S. Ru- 
fus C. Hartranft, Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. 524. 

THE ARCTIC PROBLEM AND NARRATIVE OF THE 
PEARY RELIEF EXPEMITION OF THE ACADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. By ANGE- 
LO HEILPRIN, Leader of the Peary Relief Expedition, 
Professor in the Academy of Natural Sciences, Presi- 
dent of the Geogrephical Club of Pennsylvania. 
Contemporary Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 8vo, pp. 
185, 
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way north as Peary was entering Independ- 
ence Bay. It reached McCormick Bay in 
good time ; and, under the lead of Professor 
Heilprin,pushed out onto the snow to meet 
and aid the returning adventurer. In this, 
as in everything else, Fortune smiled on 
the expedition, as she rarely smiles on 
those who try her moods within the arctic 
circle. Peary came in, fresh and hale, 
with five dogs and with his companion, 
Astrup. Neither of them had suffered an 
ache or a pain since they left their quarters 
at McCormick Bay. The results of the 
exploration were considerable, and proved 
that Greenland is anisland. The coast is 
now substantially mapped around to the 
point onthe eastern ocean to which the de- 
fined shore line extended before on the map. 
Lieutenant Peary, in his report, disclaims 
the attempt to reach a further point north, 
beyond Lockwood and Brainerd. The edi- 
tors of the volume do not agree with him 
here, but assert that it was hoped that 
this might be done; and, as we understand 
them,a way to the Pole opened from Green- 
land. Peary does not believe in the open- 
sea theory. The narratives of these two 
expeditions are full of interest. They were 
attended with only one serious casualty, 
that which resulted in the loss of Mr. Ver- 
hoeff,who wandered away and probably fell 
into acrevasse. Professor Heilprin tells the 
story of the Relief Expedition in the sec- 
ond volume mentioned below. The two add 
a new chapter to the heroism and romance 
of arctic adventure. They stand in strong 
contrast to the tragic narratives of suffering 
which most of these expeditions have left us. 
The volume by Keely and Davis is particu- 
larly rich in full and detailed description 
of Northern Greenland to which the edi- 
tors devoted themselves with great fidelity. 

The history of the Relief Expedition 
described above and organized in the 
*‘ Kite,” under the command of Professor 
Heilprin, is published in a second volume 
by Prof. Angelo Heilprin himself. (Con- 
temporary Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia.) As we have generally explained 
already, this expedition was the plucky and 
enterprising undertaking of the Philadel- 
phia Academy. Lieutenant Peary had 
made no definite arrangements for his re- 
turn from McCormick Bay but trusted to 
luck and pluck to bring him some connec- 
tion with the Danish settlements below. 
This was the weak point in his expedition, 
and Professor Heilprin set out with a new 
party a second time in the “ Kite” with 
well-tried Capt. Richard Pike, of the ‘“‘ Pro- 
teus,’’? to command her, to meet Peary on 
the return and bring him back to this 
country. Like the previous expedition this 
was crowned with an exceptional success, 
a success which has done much to stimu- 
late the new impulse to arctic exploration, 
repressed as it seemed for awhile by the 
tragic fate of De Long and even more by 
the hard experience of Greely. At pres- 
ent we have both Nansen and Peary on the 
eve of new and apparently better equipped 
attempts ; and the Geographical Society of 
Philadelphia by these and other publica- 
tions are giving what aid they can. The 
handsomely printed volume before us 
is the record of the Heilprin Relief 
Expedition, with considerable other matter 
added on ‘The Arctic Problem,” ‘ Polar 
Expeditions,’ ‘‘The Spitzbergen Route,” 
and ‘The Greenland Ice Cap and its Gla- 
ciers.””’ The main interest of the book cen- 
ters in the narrative of the successful search 
for Peary and the fruitless search for their 
lost companion, Verhoeff,the meteorologist 
and mineralogist of the North Greeoland 
party, who August 11th, 1891, wandered off 
across the northern wall of McCormick’s 
Bay in search of minerals and never re- 
turned nor was heard of again. 

It is impossible to review these volumes 
without forming some opinion as to the 
new expedition which Lieutenant Peary, 
with the Geographical Club of Pennsyl- 
vania behind him, is now organizing. 
Lieutenant Peary himself in the first 
named of these volumes speaks of the Pole 
as only an incidental object in these ex- 
plorations, which he represents as directed 
more broadly to the exploitation of the 
polar region and the phenomena of the 
Pole,which may be studied at a considerable 
distance from it. We apprehend, however, 
that the Pole itself will form the dominant 
motive in all these enterprises. How near 
Peary can come on the plan proposed from 
the north coast of Greenland remains to be 
seen. It is a safe and cautious plan so long 
as he has the solid rock of Greenland under 
him, but for further adventure northward 
on the ice, one which none but the hardiest 
and boldest spirits would dare attempt, 
and to be compared only with the other (we 
believe third) polar attemptnow fitting out 
to float with the arctic ice drift across the 
Pole and south into open water, 





—— 


The perusal of the volumes before us 
shows that upto its northern coast line 
the Greenland line of attack, proposed by 
Peary, presents certain great advantages. 
On the whole the results gathered by him 
in his two previous explorations, encourage 
the belief that he will in his new attempt, 
succeed in getting nearer to the goal than 
human foot has yet come, and at all events, 
carry up the path nearer and open it wider. 
We hope he may not have to do this at too 
great cost to himself and his brave asso- 
ciates. 


> 
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Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft, authur and 
publisher of the colossal series of American 
histories, has found a new field in the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, of which he has ar- 
ranged to erecta monument of the best and 
most permanent character in a great com- 
memorative work bearing the appropriate 
title of The Book of the Fair. It will be 
published in twenty-five semi-monthly 
parts, of forty pages each, and will make a 
grand work of one thousand imperial folio 
pagesinall. Part I lies before us, with its 
full descriptive title, The Book of the Fatr. 
An Historical and Descriptive Presenta- 
tion of the World’s Science, Art, and In- 
dustry as Viewed through the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago in 1893. Designed 
to set forth the Display made by the Con- 
gress of Nations, of Human Achievement 
in Material Form so as the more Effectu- 
ally to Illustrate the Progress of Mankind 
inallthe Departments of Civilized Life. 
By Hubert Howe Bancroft. (Chicago and 
San Francisco: The Bancroft Company, 
Publishers. $1.00 each of the twenty-five 
semi-monthly Parts.) The mechanical 
work in this first Part is done as well as it 
can be. In fact, the publishers maintain, 
with pardonable pride, that it has been se- 
lected by the Miehle Company to be printed 
as an exhibit on their press in the Machin- 
ery Hall of the Exposition. A principal 
feature of the whole will, of course, be the 
illustrations, which are to be more than 
3,000 in number and of the best workman- 
ship. The literary work is done under Mr. 
Bancroft’s supervision and responsibility, 
as his histories have been. The present 
Part is introductory. It starts with a 
glance back at previous fairs and expo- 
sitions, and ends with the inception, devel- 
opment and final shaping of the Columbian 
Exposition, and its location at Chicago. 
There neither is, nor, so far as we can learn, 
is to be any other work of this character or 
done on anything like the same scale. 
Judged by this first number, it promises to 
be the unique and every way worthy lit- 
erary movement of the great Exposition, a 
volume which will be many times worth 
its cost when published, and whose value 
will sure increase as it becomes older and 
rarer. 


Marked “ Personal,” by Anna Katharine 
Green (G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
$1.00), is a story of more power than some of 
Mrs. Rohlf’s recent productions, and less in- 
volved in delightfully baffling complica- 
tions than ‘“‘The Leavenworth Case.” 
Viewed as a story, pure and simple, it is 
through most of its course fascinating, 
even when painful rather than delightful. 
In “ Flora,” ‘‘ Mary Evans” and “ Stanhope 
White” we have three characters nobly 
conceived and nobly modeled. With the 
other principal characters we are not so 
well satisfied, tho they are powerfully 
drawn in spite of irreconcilable elements in 
the portraiture. ‘Colonel Deering” is strong 
but repulsive. The shadow that is left on 
‘* Mary Evans” and ‘‘ Stanhope White”’ by 
their fathers’ joint crime, disclosed only in 
the last chapter, is too deep for such crea- 
tures of the light as they are. In the same 
way their fathers’ joint crime is so base as 
to reduce the redemption attempted in the 
story to ineffectual palliation, while, on the 
other hand, the unrelieved baseness of 
‘*Colone) Deering” destroys all sympathy 
with or apology for him in bis revenge. The 
story turns on an ethical complication, 
which is resolved at last by a non-ethical 
solution. The mystery, as a case for the 
detectives, is not very strong nor very puz- 
zling, and when it comes out does uct bring 
the elements of the story into satisfactory 
relations with each other. In other words, 
the dramatic construction of the romance 
is faulty. It has, however, merits great 
enough and numerous enough to make ita 
fascinating story, well worth reading for 
the very noble drawing of ‘‘ Flora,” ‘* Mary 
Evans” and ‘‘Stanhope White.” Mr. 
Tommy Dove, and Other Sturtes. By Mar- 
garet Deland. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and’ New York. $1.00.) None of 
these stories reveal to us the author of 
“John Ward, Preacher.” But if not so 
strong, neither are they so objectionable. 
‘A Fourth Class Appointment” is as good 











as any, perhaps the best. The rest, while 
fairly good, are not extraordinary. 


Philanthropy and Social Progress. This 
volume contains the seven lectures on 
‘Philanthropy in Social Progress” delivered 
during the fourth week of the School of 
Applied Ethics, last summer, at Plymouth, 
Mass. 'Che titles and authors of these seven 
lectures are: ‘‘The Subjective Necessity 
for Social Settlements” and ‘‘ The Objective 
Value of a Social Settlement,”’ both by Miss 
Jane Addams; ‘‘ The University Settlement 
Idea,’’ by Robert A. Woods; ‘‘Philanthropy 
—Its Success and Failure,” and “ Philan- 
thropy and Morality,’ by Father James 0. 
S. Huntington; ‘The Ethics of Social Prog- 
ress,’’ by Professor Franklin H. Giddings; 
‘The Principles and Chief Dangers of the 
Administration of Charity,’ by Bernard 
Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D. With the excep- 
tion of the Sixth, by Professor Giddings, 
these lectures come from persons eminent 
in practical work for Social Improvement, 
as Miss Addams, the guiding spirit of the 
Hull House Settlement in Chicago, and Mr. 
Robert Woods, the manager of the Andover 
House in Boston. Very important also is 
the closing lecture on ‘“‘ The Principles and 
Chief Dangers of the Administration of 
Charity,” by Bernard Bosanquet, LL.D. 
Professor Henry C. Adams, of Ann Arbor, 
edits the volume with an Introduction ex- 
plavatory and expository, in which he notes 
the strong points of the series, calling at- 
tention particularly to what is said on: the 
subject of Social Settlements as likely to 
increase in number and influence, and to 
the marked vein of democratic sentiment 
as a growing social feeling and social 
necessity. 


John Kitto, the author of the Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature, which bears his 
name, died in 1854 after a full and fruitful 
lifg mainly occupied in literary production. 
His success was achieved with enormous 
odds against him. His father was a drunk- 
ard and never wholly secure against the 
poorhouse. At the age of thirteen he fell 
from a ladder and received injuries which 
for the rest of his life deprived him wholly 
of hearing. Pinched with hunger, shiver- 
ing in rags, crawling about barefoot and 
helpless, he at length drifted into the Plym- 
outh workhouse. A fine and strong na- 
ture gradually raised him to the position of 
honor and influence he ultimately attained. 
His publications made a small library. The 
most important among them are his *‘ Bible 
Readings ” and the above named cyclopedia 
which,tho completed nearly forty years ago, 
is not yet wholly superseded but remains a 
useful and interesting work. The publica- 
tion of later works required the author to 
revise and reissue the original two volumes, 
which he did in an epitome in one volume. 
This is the volume now republished by 
Adam & Charles Black, London. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. $3.00.) It does not 
come into comparison with such larger and 
more expensive works as Smith’s ‘ Biblical 
Dictionary,” by the late Professor Hackett, 
and is not meant for scholars nor for criti- 
caluse. It has great and sufficient merits 
of its own to recommend it to ordinary 
readers and students of the Bible. Among 
them this, that it is not touched by the 
spirit of controversy and lies wholly in a 
region comparatively untouched by modern 
criticism when it was written. 


How to Begin to Live Forever. By 
Joseph Merlin Hodson. (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., New York. 0 cents.) This is a 
classic in style and thought, as to both of 
which it is strong, simple, pure and direct. 
The author’s view of Heaven as to its na- 
ture, as to the question of place, as. to its 
lifeand law, commends itself at once to our 
judgment. Thonot wholly novel, and cer- 
tainly not sensational, the whole book moves 
ona high plane of delightfully fresh thought, 
which is expressed in most appropriate and 
attractive language. Thomas Chal- 
mers, Preacher, Philosopher and States- 





man. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $1.00.) This is not intended to 


be an original contribution to the Chal- 
mers biography. It is for extended useful- 
ness and helpfulness, what is better, a brief, 
attractive, appreciative life, rewritten in a 
style which will both command and reward 
the reader’s attention. A thoroughly good 
book, which no one who has the time and the 
opportunity should overlook. Words 
to Young Christians: being Address«s to 
Young Communicants. By George Elmslie 
Troup, M.A., West Free Church, Broughty 
Ferry, Scotland. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) This 
isa practical book of solid merit, done in a 
graceful, attractive meaty,way, and yet with 
method, systematic thoroughness, and the 
mature good sense of ap author who knows 











the wisdom of life and knows how to im. 
part it to young beginners. 


The Messrs. Appleton & Co. have just: 
published the long expected new volume im 
Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy—Negative: 


Beneficence and Positive Beneficence. 

Being Parts V and VI of the Principles of 

Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. (D. Apple- 

ton & Co., New York, $1.25 ) This completes 

Volume II in “The Principles of Ethics,” 

in two parts, the first on ‘‘ Justice’ having 

been already published separately. The 

entire ‘‘Synthetic Philosophy” now con- 

sists of nine volumes. First Principles, one, 

Biology, two, Psychology, two, Sociology, 

two, and Ethics, two. The volume on Ethics 

touches the ordinary life of men at more 

points than any of the others, and is a great 

and profound attempt to apply the princi- 

ple of evolution to the development of 

ethics. The author admits in this last vol- 

ume that in the particular departmeocts of 
the subject there treated, this can be done 

only in a limited and rather disappointing 
way. Among the topics discussed in the 
two volumes on Ethics and brought as far 
as possible under the operation of the 
evolutionary principles are ‘‘Good and Bad 
Conduct,” ‘* Ways of Judging Conduct,’”. 
“Conciliation,” ‘‘ The Confusion of Ethical 
Thought,” ‘‘ Revenge,’”’ “‘ Justice,’ ‘“ Geve- 
rosity,” ‘‘ Veracity,’’ ‘‘Chastity,” “ Cul- 
ture,”’ ‘‘ Amusements,” ‘‘ Marriage,’ “‘Par- 

enthood,” ‘‘Animal Ethics,” ‘‘ Human 
Justice,” ‘‘ The Right of Property,” ‘ The 
Rights of Women,” ‘The Rights of Chil- 
dren,” ‘‘The Nature of the State,’’ ‘‘ The 
Duties of the State,’ ‘‘ Pecuniary Aid to 
Relatives and Friends,” ‘‘ Relief of the 
Poor,” ‘‘ Political Beneficence.”’ 


The second volume of the new illustrated 
edition of A Short History of the English 
People, by J. R. Green, M. A., edited by 
Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, $5.00 the 
two vols.), is just published. The feature 
of this edition is the rich and elegant dress 
given it by the publishers, and the copious 
illustrations, as we have already explained 
in our notice of the first volume. The 
edition is more than an edition de luxe 
with broad margins, good paper and bril- 
liant illumination. The illustrations are 
all in line with the work and designed to 
bring out its points, and as far as possible 
to reprint the history in another and dis- 
tinct way by a series of carefully collected 
and reproduced illustrations. ‘The concep- 
tion of such a work was a favorite one with 
the historian, Mr. Green, who often alluded 
to it and expressed his desire to see such 
work done or to engage in it. Miss Norgate 
has thrown herself into this part of the 
scheme with enthusiasm, and the resultis 
even more impressive in this second volume 
than it was in the first. We have here a rich 
and almost unbroken series of illustra- 
tions of English life and history which will 
aid the reader and strengthen the impres- 
sion of the book on the reader’s imagina- 
tion. Some of the illustrations are extraor- 
dinary in their richness and accuracy. 


Alexandrian and Carthaginian Theology 
Contrasted, The Hulsean Lectures 1892-'93 
By the Rev. J. B. Heard, A.M. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

2.25.) The keynote of this series of lectures 
seems to have been steuck on this side of 
the Atlantic by Professor Allen, of Cam- 
bridge, in his ‘‘Continuity of Christian 
Thought,” tho the ground had been already 
prepared by the studies and reflections 
which led the lecturer to the position taken 
by him in this‘‘ Old and New Theoiogy.”’ 
The present Lectures ure a critical compari- 
son of the Augustinian and Calvinistic types 
of theology with the milder forms of state- 
ment which emanated from Alexandria. 
We need not say that the lecturer’s position 
is in full sympathy with modern thinking 
on thesesubjects, but without taking up an 
aggressive or one-sided position. He sees 
the good there is in the Augustinian theol- 
ogy and admits the force of Mozley’s dis- 
tinction between error which results only 
from exaggeration and error which, the 
more it is developed, deepens into heresy. 
This distinction applies very well to the 
volume before us. 


Columbia’s Emblem, Indian Corn. No, 
friends; this little book has nothing to do 
with Columbus, nor the Columbian Exposi- - 
tion, nor anything else which has been 
sung to death, but with the perennially 
new, fresh and American theme of Indian 
corn, which in this monograph is saluted 
with a “garland of tributes, in prose ard 
verse,’ beginning with Edna Dean Proctor’s 
“‘Columbia’s Emblem,” and ending with 
‘‘ Indian Corn,” by Theron Brown ; “‘Song 
of the Texas Corn,” by John P. Sjolander; 
‘“‘The Corn isin Tassel,’’ by Caroline Haz- 
ard; “The Corn Song,’’ by Whittier, and 
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‘Maize the Nation’s Emblem,” by Celia 
Thaxter. Why is the best and most his- 
toric thing ever printed or written on the 
subject omitted, Amos Barlow’s immortal 
“‘Hasty Pudding”? It is a capital collec- 
tion, tho ‘Hasty Pudding’ should be 
added. In fact, it is a collection which stirs 
the reader like a patriotic song. The editor 
seems to have recognized this and has pre- 
pared an edition of Edna Dean Proctor’s 
Patriotic Song with music by Leo Rich 
Lewis, to be sung in unison, in chorus, or 
by asingle voice. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 40cents.) 


Among the many booklets that crowd our 
table and in general have to suffer the fate 
of unrecognized merit, we have two which 
must stand as exceptions; one a little bro- 
chure containing two lay sermons, Hope 
and Rest, by Mrs. Helen Bigelow Merri- 
man, of Worcester, Mass. (Congregational 
Sunday-Schoo) and Publishing Society, 
Boston. 15 cents.) The charm and spiritual 
value of these two lay sermons lies not 8o 
much in their very attractive style asin the 
high plane on which the subject is placed, 
and the wide reaches out intolife which fol- 
low each other in the discussion. The truths 
of hope and hoping and rest in iying back 
on the sources of power in life are nobly il- 
lustrated and brought home in a way to 
kindle aspiration on the one hand and to 
aid in bearing the burden of life on the 
other. —The next of these exceptional 
booklets is the poble sermon on Phillips 
Brooks, by the Rev. Arthur Brooks, D.D., 
his brother, published by the Harpers in 
this city. Among all commemorations of 
the great Bishop this stands forth unique 
in simple, heart-felt and heart-stirring 
truthfulness. What noother man on earth 
could say and what it is rarely given to one 
brother to say of another of their home and 
life together, is uttered in absolute sincerity 
and unrestrained frankness, as the Bishop 
would bave done the same service himself. 
Among all the commemorative addresses 
we have seen of Phillips Brooks, this is the 
one we should be most unwilling to part 
with. 





History of the Church of England for 
Schools and Families. By the Rev. A. H. 
Hore, M.A. (EK. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $1.75.) Mr. Hore holdsa very dis- 
tinct and well-known position among 
Anglican divines and scholars. The first 
edition of his history appeared two years 
ago. The second edition is a revision in 
which, however, the changes and corrections 
are of minor importance, at least as related 
to their bearing on the general character 
and drift of the work. The history remains, 
very solidly and characteristically, High 
Anglican in theory and in tone. It presents 
what in this country would be calle! the 
High Church view and expands on those 
matters which would be most inter- 
esting to High Churchmen. It would be 
idle to expect from such an author fair 
treatment of English Puritanism or Non- 
conformity, or of such luminaries as 
Arnold or Whately. The High Church 
Anglican will find in it just what he wants. 
It is especially full in the record of events 
and movements in the Enylish Church 
since the first intumescence of the Tractar- 
ian leaven at Oxford. From a literary point 
of view Mr. Hore is to be congratulated on 
having made a really successful escape from 
the shipwreck which commonly befalls the 
author who packs his ship so full and deals 
so much in brevities. The chain on which 
he strings his beads is, however, a strong 
one which really holds them together. 


In The Evo.cution of Decorative Art 
(Macmilian & Co.), Henry Balfour, M. A., 
of the Ethnological Department of the Uni- 
versity Museum of Oxford, gives in an in- 
teresting form illustrations, drawn from the 
art of modern races,that explain how decora- 
tion originates and is developed. Some in- 
teresting experiments are recorded to show 
unconscious variation in copying. They 
remind the reader of the once popular game 
of ‘‘Scandal,” in which a whispered narra- 
tive, passed from mouth to mouth, devel- 
oped marvelous changes in its transmission. 
In one of these experiments, made by Mr. 
Balfour, a sketch of a snail crawling overa 
twig was copied by one person, and his 
copy by the next, and so on until,in the 
twelfth copy, no hint of asvail remained, 
but the sketch had been modified into a 
representation of a bird, with a rude pair of 
trousers attached. The author leaves his 
reader to gather from facts learned through 
the primitive races of our own day how 
primeval races must have learned the use 
of ornamentation. 


We have before us Part VII of Murray’s 
New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. (Macuwillan & Co., 


This Part carries the work forward from 
Cons, to Crouching. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the President of the 
Philological Society, Henry Bradley, Hon. 
M.A., Oxon., has entered the work as co- 
editor, and, starting with a new series 
further on in the alphabet, has already 
brought out one Part, extending from E to 
Every. The work has been so fully, fre- 
quently, and critically noticed in our col- 
umns as to render it unnecessary at pres- 
ent todo more than to notice the publica- 
tion of the new Part and to add that every 
new number which appears makes those 
already published more usable and useful, 
and that we can now begin to look forward 
to the time as near when the two series 
will be connected and a very considerable 
portion of the great work done. A proud 
day will that be for all English students 
when the completion of the entire work 
gives them the command of every word in 
the language in the lights and shades of 
every meaning it has borne through all its 
literary history. 


Modern Meteorology. An Outline of the 
Growth and Present Condition of Some of 
Its Phases. By Frank Waldo, Ph. D., Late 
Junior Professor, Signal Service, U. S. A. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25.) This is a brief, compendious 
treatise, supplementary to such works as 
Scott’s ‘* Meteorology,’ Abercromby’s 
‘* Weather,’”’ and the elaborate articles in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, It is de- 
signed for persons who wish the bes- 
science, but are not within reach of original 
information. ‘Teachers especially will find 
it a useful exposition of the present condi- 
tion of the science. The student will find 
iu it a guide to the bibliology and what he 
will require in the way of introduction. 
Apparatus of all kinds including observa- 
tories, equipments, barometers,  ther- 
mometers, etc., are carefully described. A 
whole chapter is devoted to Von Bezold’s 
thermodynamics ; another contains an out- 
line sketch of the theories of atmospheric 
circulation, followed by another on the sec- 
ondary atmospheric circulation and its con- 
nection with the local winds. Briichner’s 
results are developed in the closing chapter 
on ‘‘ Applied Meteorology.” 


To their Guide to the Columbian Fuir, 
Rand, McNally & Co. have now added a 
manual guide of the city in which it is held, 
uniform in size and style, Bird’s Eye Views 
and Guide to Chicago, a very convenient 
aid for strangers at the Exposition, full of 
pictures of things to be seen, maps and di- 
rections how to reach them, together with 
innumerable details of a directory to the 
drives, parks, churches, public buildings 
and resorts of the great city, and a brief 
statement of the leading facts and dates in 
the history of the city. The entire history 
of the great fire in 1871 and of the rebuild- 
ing of the city are given. (New York 
Paper, 50 cents, in muslin, $1.00.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


MEssks. CASSELL & Co. will publish Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson’s new work ‘ Catriona” 
some time in July. 


..In addition to its World’s Fair de- 
partment and other interesting matter, 
Current Literature for July contains the 
prize-winning contribution of Mr. John A. 
Shedd. 


....In September there will be issued 
“Florentine Life During the Renaissance,” 
by Walter B. Scaife, Ph.D. Subscriptions 
received by the Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore. Price, $1.50. 


.-The American Academy of Political 
and Sociai Science have published recently 
a monograph on ‘‘The Banking Question 
in the United States,” containing essays 
by leading financial writers. 

--The copyright on ‘Uncle ‘Tom’s 
Cabin” having expired, John B. Alden is 
publishing cheap editions of the work, 
which are sent, if postpaid, for five, ten or 
twenty-five cents respectively. 


.-The first edition (twenty-five thou- 
sand copies) of Mr. William H. Goodyear’s 
illustrated ‘‘ History of Roman and Medie- 
val Art,” written for the Chautauquan 
Reading Circle, is now in press. 


..--The Contemporary Publishing Co, 
Philadelphia, have now in press ‘‘ My Arec- 
tic Journal,” containing the story of a year 
in the extreme north by Mrs. Peary. The 
same company have recently published 
Professor Angelo Heilprin’s ** Arctic Prob- 
lem.”’ 

....Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will soon 
reissue Mr. Outram Tristram’s volume on 
“Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,” 





New York.) { illustrated by Hugh Thompson and Herbert 


Railton, in a form to correspond with the 
illustrated editions of ‘‘Cranford’’ and 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” - 


. .-Among new books in press or just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lee & Shepard are: 
‘‘The Buildersof American Literature,” by 
Prof. F. H. Underwood ; *“‘ The Froebel Let- 
ters”; “ Joseph Zalmonah,” by Edward 
King; “‘ Paula Ferris,’’ by Mrs. Sanborn, 1 
author of “Sweet and Twenty”’; ‘“‘ Betbhia 
Wray’s New Name,” by Amanda M. 
Douglas, and “ Larry,” by the same author, 
to which story was awarded the two thou- 
and dollar prize offered by the Youth’s 
Companton. 


...-D. Appleton & Co. will soon pub- 
lish ‘‘ The Story of My Life,” by Dr. Georg 
Ebers, in their “Town and Country Li- 
brary, ’’ ‘‘ The Tutor’s Secret,’’ a new novel 
by Cherbuliez, and ‘ Lucia, Hugh and An- 
other,” by Mrs. J. H. Needell, author of 
“Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter”; also two 
volumes in the ‘‘Summer Series’: “A 
Border Leander,’ by Mr. Howard Seely, 
and “The Faience Violin,” translated and 
adapted from the French of Champfleury 
by Mr. W. H. Bishop. 


...-Harper’s Monthly for July opens 
with the first part of an excellent illus- 
trated article upon ‘Italian Gardens,” by 
the gifted artist, Mr. Charles A. Platt. 
Besides its usual complement of fiction 
and illustration it also contains an appreci- 
ative paper by Mr. Julian Ralph, “ Chi- 
cago’s Gentler Side,’’ describing the notable 
good works of Chicago women, and a sug- 
gestive essay of Prof. Brander Matthews 
upon “ The Function of Slang.’ In the 
August number there will appear a story 
founded on Southern Negro superstitions 
by Mrs. E. Levi Brown, wife of a Negro 
clergyman. 

-.-.Messrs. Harper & Brothers have 
just issued “ The Refugees,” by Dr. A. 
Conan Doyle; the tribute paid to Edwin 
Booth, by Mr. Laurence Hutton, published 
in the ‘‘Black and White Series,’’ with 
original portraits; ‘‘A Househunter in 
Europe,” containing practical suggestions 
for housekeeping abroad, by Mr. W. H. 
Bishop; ‘ Recreations in Botany,’ by 
Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey, and ‘‘ Woman 
and the Higher Education,” edited by Miss 
Anna C. Brackett, being the first of the 
“ Distaff Series,” which has been written 
and edited by women while women have 
taken part in the processes of its making, 
from setting the type to designing the 
cover. 


.-The Century Company announces for 
issue, early in the autumn, ‘Poems of 
Home,” by Mr. James Whitcomb Riley: 
‘*The Public-School System of the United 
States,’’ by Dr. J. M. Rice (republished from 
The Forum); Mrs. Burton Harrison’s so- 
ciety novel, ‘‘Sweet Bells out of Tune,”’ 
illustrated by Gibson; “An Embassy to 
Provence,” by Mr. Thomas A. Janvier; 
the Rev. Dr. Gladden’s ‘‘Cosmopolis City 
Club”; ‘‘To Gipsyland,” by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Pennell; “The White Islander,” by 
Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood; “ Bal- 
cony Stories,’’ by Grace King; ‘*Thumb- 
Nail Sketches,” written and illustrated by 
Mr. George Wharton Edwards; a new 
book of poems by Mr. Gilder; Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer’s *‘ English Cathedrals,” as a 
handbook for the use of tourists, and the 
“* Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
**Everybody’s”’ 
Books. 


Everybody’s Book of Correct Conduct; 
Being Hints for Every-Day Life. By Lady 
M. CoLiIn and M. FRENCH-SHELDON. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 
cents. 





Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopaedia 
Of Things Worth Knowing, Things Difti- 
cult to Remember, and Tables of Refer. 
ence. By ELI BATES SHELDON. Square 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book. 
By CHARLES NISBET and Don LEMON. 
Revised and Edited. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
Orvamental, $1.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


G¥ For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 
Inks the Pen Just Right. Preservesthe 
f Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
a Writing a Luxury. 
[on By preventing too much ink frotn ad- 
ca By alt , panes tothe pen the busy scribbler is not 
d troubled with inky nog nor unsightly 

i blots upon his document 
Price $1.00 each, Sent ‘prepaid, subject 
to return and money refunded if not satisfactory. An elegant 
descriptive Pamphlet sent on application, 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 28 Warren St., New York.. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,22 Broadway, N.Y. 


Weightless"Gem" Beds 


Piano and Typewriters’Chairs 
Office De 
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ear Health Resorts of Europe. A Medical 
Guide to the Mineral springs, Climatic, 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
A New Novel by 


F. MARION CRAWFORD 
Pietro Ghisleri 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
(New and Revised Editions.) 


A ROMAN SINGER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
TO LEEWARD. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
PAUL PATOFF., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 








Just Published. 16mo, cloth, extra gilt, 


$1.25, 
The Maxims and Reflections o1 


Goethe 


Translated by BAILEY SAUNDERS. With a 
preface. 16mo, cloth, extra gilt, $1.25. 


Just Ready. 12mo, $1.00, 


The Great Chin Episode 


By PAUL CUSHING, author of “*Cut by His 
Own Diamond,” etc. 12mo, cloth $1.00. 


“An exceedingly in story, with plenty of in- 
cident, a well-contrived plot, and adozen or so of 
admirably drawn characters.’’— Boston Beacon. 


A New Book by Anstey. 16mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen 


A Collection of some of the Master's best- 
known Drama:. Condensed, Revised 
and slightly Rearranged for the benefit 
of the earnest student. By F. ANSTEY 
author of ‘“ Vice Versa.” With Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 


“*Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen’ will bulge many re- 
ceptacles of light reading this summer, and create a 
world of quiet amusement. "—Richard He nry Stod- 
dard in the Mail and Express. 


“A very amusing book, and one may be thankful 
to the author for br. nging’ so harmless an excuse for 
panne into the often ¢ ae seriousness of contem- 

liter.ture. The illustrations are fully as 
Biverting as the text.”’— Beacon, 


William George Ward 
and the Catholic Revival 


By WILFRID WARD. author of ‘‘ William 
George Ward and the Oxford Move- 
ment.’’ 8vo, $3.00. 


Some Further Reoollec- 
tions of a Happy Life 


Selected from the Journals of inane 
North, chiefly between the years 185¢ 
and 1869. Edited by her sister, Fg 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With Por- 
traits. 12mo, $3.50. 


Second Edition, revised 
12mo, $3.75. 


History of 
Federal Government 


in Greece and Italy 


By EpWARD A. FREEMAN. Edited by J. B. 
Bury, M.A. Second edition, revised. 
Large 12mo, $3.75, 


and enlarged, 


pet: Kauffmann 


A Biography. By FRANCES A. GERARD, 
new edition. 12mo, $1.75. 


A 


Science anda Future Life 


With other Essays. By FREDERIC W. H. 
MYERS. 12mo, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


-APPLETONS’ — 
NEW ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD, 


Containing the Latest Maps of every Coun- 
try of the World, the several States in the 
United States of America, and the Prov- 
inces in the Dominion of Canada. With 
a full Gazetteer and Indexes, and an Illus- 
trated Descriptive Text based on the Re- 
sults of the Latest Censuses. 


The need of a new and authoritative Atlas of the 
World cannot fail to b* appreciated by all who will 
reflect upon the numerous additions to our poonra ph- 
ical knowledge that the pust few years have wit- 
nessed. In political no less than in shysical meogra- 
phy a marked development has taken place, which 
renders obsolete the great majority of the existing 
plates. In the preparation of this volume the pub- 
ishers have bad before them continually the single 

urpose of presenting to the p poate a work that shall 

n allrespects rank with the best European geographb- 
ical publications, and to this end nolabor or expense 
has Been spared in any one of its departments. 


Descriptive circulars sent to any address on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 83 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW York. 
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By ONE OF THEM. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


the evils to which it is constantly exposed, 


ence in European Capitals. 


selves or relatives. 


Dearest. 

By Mrs. FORRESTER, author of ‘‘I Have 
Lived and Loved,” ‘‘ My Hero,” ** Diana 
Carew,” ‘Fair Women,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


“Written with the good taste and the good breed- 
ing which are characteristic of all Mrs, Forrester’s 
works. It gives two types which reveal at once the 
author’s knowledge of the world and her self-re- 
straint—for either the one or the other might easily 
have run intocaricature in less skillful hands.’”’—Lon- 
don World. 


OVER. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


enjoyable, 


cloth, $1.50. 


derl 





Seenetmnntin Bd in Europe. 


(Ready July 1st.) 


This remarkable volume, which casts so strong and at times so flerce a light on American life abroad, and 
is, beyond all doubt, destined to make a very great stir, and 
especially among travelers and those who are already to some extent familiar with the conditions of exist- 


The author, whose identity is only withheld temporarily, has had an unequaled opportunity of acquaint- 
ing himself with his subject,and the result is a trenchant and powerful work without a single dull line 
within its covers. The book is absolutely indispensable to all contemplating a foreign residence for them- 


At the Rising of the Moon. 
By FRANK MATHEW. Illustrated by Fred. Pegram and A. S. Boyd. 


In these stories and studies, the biographer of Father Mathew has done for Moher and his people very 
much what Mr. Barrie has done for Thrums in his * Idylls.’””’, They are in turns racy, humorous, and deeply 
pathetic, like the life, indeed, which they represent so sympathetically. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Orioles’ Daughter. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, author of “ The 
First Violin,” ‘‘A March in the Ranks,’ 
“Healey,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“Unquestionably an artistic piece of fiction.”— 
Boston Beacon. 


“In fine, ‘Orioles’ Daughter’ is a book which will 
maintain the author’s reputation for refined por- 
traiture and sound workmanship.”’—Atheneum, 


What One Woman Thinks. 


Essays OF HARYOT HOLT CAHOON. With frontispiece. 


Edited by CYNTHIA M. WEsT- 


What Mrs. Cahoon “thinks is worthy of the perusal of every man and every woman, and her omage will 
be found to afford food for very interesting and profitable reflection, c 


The style is crisp, epigrammatic, and 


The Last Sentence. 
By MAXWELL GRAY, author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” ‘‘ The Reproach of 
Annesley,” ‘In the Heart of the Storm,” etc. 


Illustrated by A. G. Reinhart. 12mo. 


“There is nothing In this book to defile, or sully, or even bedim the innocent guilelessness of the most ten- 
nurtured matden, but there is much to reach the hearts and consciences of men and women of the 
world, while few will be able to resist its intellectual cnarm and strengtn.”—The Churchman, 





$1 Union Square, North, 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
catalogue. 


TAIT, SONS & COMPANY, 


Send for complete 


NEW YORK. 





The 
Literary 
News 


In the twice a week edition 
of the New York COMMER- 
CIAL ADVERTISER excels 
that published by any of the 
dailies, and the low price ot 
$1.00 a year especially com- 
mends it to out-of-town sub- 
scribers. 


New Books, Art Matters and 
Reviews every week. Ad- 
dress 209 Park Row, New 
York. 








MUSIC. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
For Seg el SCHOOLS. 
By Dr. W. H. Doa 
The Latest and Best work by this _— Author. 
30 ‘Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mall. 
per 100. Specimen pages free on oo 


76 East 9th HE Bc bow A MAIN CO Ave. C hicago. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


J.CHURCH CoO.,. Music Publishers, C incinnat) 1) 


_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ‘ETC. 




















“QUICK AS A WINK.” 


The year after Mr. 
famous process of instantaneous photography from 
London, he scored a list of ten thousand negatives! 
and his list now exceedsa quarter of a million, equal 


Rockwood brought his now 


to the entire population of a large city. His new gal- 
lery, all on the ground floor, is at 1449 Broadway, N Y. 









DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not famil- 


iar with them, mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 











JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS ! ! 


All the best ones, Some special cheap 


libraries. 
Theological Books, Old and New. 


Largest stock in the country. 
Catalogues at request, 


TIBBALS BOOK CoO., 


26 Warren Street N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ees, 


Country Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 


“EDUCATION. 


BON AIR SCHOOL. 


Near Richmond, Va. 


W. D. SMITH, M.A, 
C. M. HAZEN, M.A. 


Ahome school for boys; genial climate, country 
ife, physical training. Address 


CHAS. M. | HAZEN, ,Bon A Air, Va. 


Boston 10 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culars address, EPMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher edu- 
* cation o youn 
women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort anc 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, re RIDA C and o ?_—— Apply to 
SIDA C. ALL adford, Mass, 


BRYN. MAWR COLLEGE 


ryn Mawr, Pa., ten m 
om eg and 








A COLL EGE 


FOR WOM ae 
*hiladelphia. Offers 
unde rgraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
ireek, Latin, Mathematics, English Anglo-Saxon, 
Frenc h, Old French, Italian Spanish, German, in- 
cluding ¢ Gothic and ‘Old High German, Celtic, 'He- 
bre tetory, Political Science, Physics, C hemlstry, 
Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium with Dr. _ 
gent's gg oopeaiete. Fe eHowshl ps (value 8525 

n Greek, Latin, lish. German and Te wt 

*hilology, Romance, sanguages, Mathematics, His- 
tory, Chemistry, and Biology. A fourth Hall of Resi- 
dence will, it is hoped, be opened in the autumn, and 
will accommodate all oe cants for admission. For 
Program address as above 


Collegiate Institute, Ft. Edward, N.Y. 


For Young Women. 36th year Sept. 26. Six courses and 
Prep. Music, Art, Klocu,,Phys.Cult. Jos. E _KING,D.D. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE ror women. 


Full courses of study, Classical, Scientific and Special. 
Electric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomi- 
cal Observatory. ArtSchool. Music Building, etc. 
ELMIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 


for work of highest grade. 
President, Elmira, N.Y, 


Rev. RUFUS S. GREEN D. D. 
EVELYN COLLEGE. 


The examinations for admission to Evelyn College, 
Privceton, N J., will be held on Monday, ere 
and Wednesday, September 25th, 26th, 27th. The Fal 
Term opens September 27th. The Co llege offers to 
young women a full Princeton course of stndy under 
the instruction of the Princeton Professors. In ad- 
dition Bee ee regular Academic course for the year 
1898- Eclectic courses in English Literature, An- 
fo wf arn Early Bagiish, History of Art, Constitu- 
tional Government and International Law, ‘Advanced 
Physics, Higher Mathematics, Chemistry and Geology, 
under the professors of these de — ments in Prince- 
ton € “alle ee For Calendar, app 

- McILV AINE, Prestc ent, Prine eton, J. 








“NEW Vouk, Canand aigua 
X RANGE ER ‘PLACE SCHOOL for Youne 
LADIES. ste bitched 1876. Year begins Sept. 20th. 





Preparatory. Academic and Collegiate departments. 
Certificates accepted b ead ‘olleges and Univer- 
sities.” CAROLINE 4. COMSTOCK, President. 
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Tait, Sons & Co.’s S New Books. HackettstownInstitutetss<"ss7" 


College. pacggeeters for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, Art ution. Best buildings of itsclass.Steam 
Feat. Electric lights. Location healthful,grand. Illus. 
Catalogue free. Rev. Gro. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 
PENNSYLV ‘NIA, HOLLIDAYSBUR 
D AYS JR G 5 ¢ H O OL 
ung Women and Gir 
Thorough instruction. Methods adapted “to the in- 
dividuality of each pupil. Home comforts. Loca- 
tion exceptionally beautiful. 
Address, Mrs. R. 8S. HITCHCOC K. 











LAKE ERIE SEMINARY | 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 


Farly pplication necessary for September, 1893. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 


Offers Classical, Latin-Scientific, Scientific and Eng- 
lish Courses. Wide choice of Electives. New Labor- 
atories. Best Scientific equipments. Instruction 
modern. Faculty of permanent Professors who give 
entire time to College work. Graduate Courses. Ex- 
cellent Literary Societies. Library of 50,000 volumes. 
Fine Athletic grounds. Gymnasium training under 
experienced Director. Excellent boating. Healthful 
climate. Expenses very low. 


Academy of Marietta College. 


Courses corresponding to those in the College. Fits 
for admission to leading Colleges. Special advan- 
tages to those not able to pursue an advanced educa- 
tion. Personal comfort, social and moral life of stu- 
dents carefully looked after. Advantages of College 
Libraries, Gymnasium and Athletic grounds, 


Marietta College for Women. 


Full Academic and Collegiate Courses, Departments 
of Music, Elocution and Fine Arts. Good buildings. 
Use of College Librarles and Gymnasium. Experi- 
enced Teachers, Special attention paid to comfort 
and health of pupils. Beautiful location. Expenses 
low. 
Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12th. 
For Catalogues and information address 
Pres. J JOHN Ww. sIM PSON, Mar rietta, oO. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY AGADEM 


West. Seventeenth year, 





The We;3. 
« Pointofths 
Beautiful location and health 
ful climate. No School in the country offers better ad- 
vantages, Send for illustrated catalogue, COLONEL 
J SUMNER ROGERS, Supt., Ore chard Lake, Michigan 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Miss Mittleberger’s Schonl for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for a. 

102% Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio. 

Mo NI TAIN STATION, Orang, N. J. 
s.J.V. N. Donr’s Schoo! for Girls. Hi 

healtifat loc aes. l4 miles from New York. Engl im 

branc hes, Languages, Music, Art, College preparation. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


offers a liberal education at the lowest reason- 
able cost. for both sexes. All Courses require four 
years of preparation, with Greek or Modern Lan- 
guages. ‘Twenty-five professors. Elective system 
166 single-term courses. Post-graduate courses. 
Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine buildings. Vigorous iiter- 
ary societies. Successful athletics. Best musical 
advantages. Chemical, zoological and botanical 


laboratories. 
Cc ys @ 7) 


OBERLIN ACADEM 
5A) students. 


Graduates pass easily into leading 
and scientific schools. 21 instructors. 
Supervision of students thorough and kindly. Liter- 
ary societies. Trained gymnasium + ang tors. Opens 
September 20th. 2") page catalogue fre 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, 0. 


~ OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber 2ith. For circulars and reports apply p Princi- 
pals. OGONTZ SC HO OL P. 0. °° 


RIVERVIEW ie 


POU GUKEEPSIE, WN. Y. 
58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. 13th, 1893. College course and 
excellent preparatory sc hooi. Spec a organized de- 
partments of music and art. Four well equipped lab- 
oratories. Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memortal Hall enables stu- 
dents tomuch reduce expenses, For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal (lock box 51), 
Rockford, Il. 
School Property for Sale or to Let. 

The Poughkeepsie Military Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Termes liberal. 

Inauire of Poughkeepsie Savings Bank. 


" SEDGW ICK INSTITU TK. Great Barrington 
ass., Berkshire Co.,a strictly select and limited 
home ‘gc hool for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal's family and receive con- 
stant personal attention. E. J. VAN L ENNEP, Prin. 











; N On«K ver parghoon -On- the- Hudson, 
NGLARS “PREPAT SCHOOL. 
i $600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 toe Almost all 


pacente agree on one mistake, that is, in keeping their 
Oys at home till too late. An amiable mistake. My 
pamphlet argues the question. Fiee; and parents 
concerned had bette r read it HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


WELLS COLLEG FOR WOMER, 


AURORA, N. ¥ 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins Se a -% a 1893. Send for Catalogue, 
RISBEE, D.D., President. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 14, 1893. 
Best of home influences. xcellent sanitary arrange- 
me ound Fine Library, L abor atory, Observatory and 
y s. Send for Iilustrated P rospe ctus to 
E. STANTON, Princ ipal, Norton, 


TOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
for Girls of all ages. 


Mass. 





HOME SC HOOL 
Welle sle y and Smith re- 
ceive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps of 
teachers, each a spe cialist in her own department. 
Terms, $0 to £5 

3 Ww ILLIAMS, Prin., 


WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 


Windsor. Conn. 








Ink Erasing Pencil, Agents muakine $50 per week. 
Monroe Frazer Mf’g Co., X 1117 La Crosse, Wis. 
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Financial. 
THE SUPPLY OF CURRENCY. 


IN considering the problem of the proper 
amount of circulating medium we must 
take into account several factors of im- 
portance. The contention of certain sil- 
ver advocates that we need more money 
is misleading, in spite of the fact that 
barks and firms in different parts of the 
“United States are now pressed for cur- 
rency to pay their debts; for it is not 
currency but confidence that is needed. 
Altho statements per capita (i. e., per 
head) are of very little use in discussing 
our national finances, yet it may be well 
to give a few figures to illustrate the 
point. Below is an estimate per head of 
population of our banking capital : 





Per capita, 


Money in national banks............... $27 
Money insavings banks ...............+ 27 
Money in State banks and trust com- 
Cn wnddsbeuseeedesensetsenssesere 15 
ENE cats cuuencesebussoeneeseeebure $72 


of which about $10 per head is kept on 
hand by the banks to pay demands. The 
remaining $62 is loaned out and thus fur- 
nishes the capital without which our mer- 
chants and farmers could not do business. 
This system enables us with about $24 of 
eurrency for each person in actual circu- 
lation (excluding the money in the United 
States Treasury) to carry on our immense 
transactions. The $62 is handled over and 
over again by means of the banks ; for it 
is estimated that the payments made prin- 
cipaliy by checks ageregate $1.000 per 
year per person, or even more than that 
sum. All this large business is carried on 
by the banks through their cash on hand 
of only $10 per person, because checks are 
balanced against each other, If every 
transaction were to be completed only by 
the passing of actual money from hand to 
hand, it would require perhaps one hun- 
dred times the amount of currency now 
in circulation. 

This matter of the amount of money 
required can be further illustrated by the 
amounts in use by the great nations of the 
world. The recent Mint Report gives the 
following interesting table of circulation 
per capita, including Treasury holdings : 


Uncovered 


Giold. Silver. Paper. Total. 
United Kingdom.$l4 47 2 63 $132 $18 42 
PDD hones es es0%s 262 1795 209 40 “9 
Germany..... pense ae 4 2 2 16 18 5 
United States..... 10 06 8 85 6 24 25 4 


France has a less energetic population and 
is less progressive commercially, yet 
has 60% more currency because her 
tradesmen pay their debts to each other, 
not in checks but in notes of the Bank of 
France. Notice the large quantity of gold 
this policy requires. It is clumsy and 
costly besides restricting business. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, has the art of 
credit financiering so well developed that 
she does her immense trading with all 
the world on less money per capita than 
we have. So far as the figures prove 
anything, they tend to show that we 
actually need less money rather than 
more. That our real trouble arises from 
lack of confidence rather than lack of cur- 
rency. 

The table serves another purpose. It 
should be remembered that the gold per 
capita means not only the gold in the 
United States Treasury, but all in the 
country. It is proper to include all our 
gold when we are speaking of the amount 
of the circulating medium. Yet in the 
United States Treasury the gold is only 
about $1.50 per person, while we have 
$8.85 in silver and $6.24 in uncovered 
paper based on that smallsum. With the 
exception of the silver in the Bank of 
France (where it stays, serving very little 
real purpose, since France does not now 
coin it), our silver currency is the largest 
among the nations; while our uncovered 
paper money (uncovered means not is- 
sued against gold or silver) is seen to be 
many times greater than that of England, 
Germany or France—indeed, is as much 
as all three added together. We have in 
these figures a bird's-eye view of our 
finances, and can see from them why for- 
eign and home capitalists will not invest 
their money with us; for they fear that 
the nation is slowly passing to an un- 


sound basis with too much silver and 
paper. 

It is precisely this fear among our own 
people which is at present paralyzing 
trade, destroying confidence in all values 
(which must be measured in money) and 
pressing depositors to ask for their de- 
posits. If each one wants his deposited 
$72, at the same time when every one else 
is also asking for his money, it is clear 
that the $10 held in cash by the banks 
will not begin to pay the demand, and the 
banks must fail. Yet when there was 
confidence this $10 was more than enough 
to transact the large business. If confi- 
dence in our currency could be restored, 
the same feeling of security would soon 
spread from the Government currency to 
all enterprises. 


+> 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE wave of distrust appears to have 
finally stretched clean across the continent 
and culminated ina series of bank fail- 
ures in California and the Pacific Coast, 
which would have been vastly more seri- 
ous were not the causes so well under- 
stood, These failures were simply the old 
story repeated—over-expansion in land 
or other speculations, followed by a col- 
lapse on the first upheaval of credit. 
Financial stringency has done nothing 
worse thus far than exposing weak spots 
from East to West; and from this point 
of view the situation Will be stronger and 
clearer when the storm is over. In the 
East there are already symptoms of reviv- 
ing confidence, New York bankers are sat- 
isfied of their ability to tide over any like- 
ly difficulties by the issuing of Clearing 
House certificates. At the close of last 
week over $5,000,000 of such certificates 
had been issued, the result being to visi- 
bly check the demoralization of credit 
and to increase local discounts. This re- 
lief was distinctly felt in the mercantile 
community, and in more than one in- 
stance averted disaster. Thus far the im- 
proved tone has not been reflected in any 
enhancement of values. The late strain 
has been too severe, and too many un- 
certainties still remainto permit of any 
immediate revival, All that can now be 
said is that the prospect is less gloomy. 
There is one bright, tho distant, gleam of 
hope ; and that is repeal of the Sherman 
Silver Act. Every day strengthens the 
certainty of repeal, sentiment in the West 
having been whipped into line by the 
financial difficulties for which the silver 
craze has been aay: ene: 

General trade is ‘emphatically dull, 
Bank clearings at the principal cities last 
week were nearly 5% less than a week 
ago, the heaviest losses being at New 
York and Chicago. Failures were fewer 
than in previous weeks, being only 273 
compared with 347 and 349 the two pre- 
ceding weeks. A year ago the week’s 
failures were only 176. From all parts of 
the interior come reports of disappointing 
trade and slow collections ; and from all 
parts, also, one cause is attributed, viz.: 
distrust and financial stringency, Crop 
reports are more encouraging. The wide 
fluctuations in temperature have done no 
injury, and wheat maintains its former 
promise. The corncrop, while backward, 
promises fairly. It is also in our favor 
that the cereal crops of Europe are likely 
to be below the average, and that we 
shall consequently be called upon to sup- 
ply quite a deficiency. This will afford an 











outlet for the heavy surplus of grain that 
otherwise would be a prolonged burden 
upon these markets. 





Prices of nearly all commodities are de- 
pressed by stringent money ; speculation 
in wheat was almost dead in consequence, 
and prices for June delivery dropped from 
72} to 714c, Visible supply of wheat is 
deereasing, but still stands at 66,000,000 
bushels, or 40,000,000 bushels more than 
a year ago, The movement of grain 
from farmers’ hands continues large for 
the season, indicating relatively ample 
supplies still remaining. Exports of 
wheat are increasing, being 2,223,000 
bushels for the week. Corn was dull, and 
dropped from 50}@48jc. Oats and rye 
were sustained by better foreign advices. 
Flour was weak under pressure of sales, 





Provisions shared the general depression, 
prime city declining to 8.75c. Pork was 
lower at $19.50@20.00 for mess. Coffee, 
while only slightly disturbed by the fail- 
ure of a prominent house, was neglected 
and lower, Rio No. 7 being quoted at 
164c. Raw sugar was depressed by forced 
realizing on cargoes to arrive, but refined 
was steady at 5 9-i6c. for granulated. 


Tobacco was slow but steady. Tin ruled 1 


active and higher for a period, afterward 
declining under large stocks and free im- 
ports, theclose being 20@20.,10c. for straits. 
No improvement is reported in the iron 
trade, pig iron being quoted at $12.75@ 
$15.00. Manufactured iron is in fair de- 
mand, but prices are exceedingly unsatis- 
factory to producers. The only factor 
preventing a further decline in cotton was 
the belief that both domestic and foreign 
spinners will soon be compelled to buy, 
Reports of backward condition of the crop 
also sustained values, middling uplands 
being quoted at 8c., a decline of only 1-16c. 
The total visible supply of cottonis3,078 000 
bales, which is 500,000 bales less than a 
year ago, and a like amount in excess of 
1891. Wool has been depressed by efforts 
of manufacturers to get prices down to a 
free wool basis before Congress acts on the 
tariff. This staple is consequently consid- 
ered down to hard-pan, and there are 
slight intimations of a better feeling. The 
strength displayed at the London sales 
also imparted a better tone. In the dry 
goods trade there is a general feeling of 
disappointment. While some improve- 
ment was experienced, the seasonable de- 
mand for staples, such as domestics and 
prints, was much below the usual run. 
Sellers are anxious and buyers cautious. 
New prices are lower, the opening of 
‘* Fruit of the Loom,” for instance, being 
Shc. against 9c., the previous price. Print 
cloths are very dull, 3éc. being quoted for 
64 squares, Woolens are quiet, and prices 
generally in buyers’ favor. Among whole- 
sale drug dealers there is also much com- 
plaint about the dullness of trade, 


Feverishness and uncertainty were the 
features of Wall Street. Both foreign 
and domestic exchange markets were seri- 
ously deranged. At one period the out- 
look suddenly brightened by the unex- 
pected import of $500,000 gold. When 
this proved an exceptional transaction 
the improvement was as suddenly lost, in 
:pite of the fact that the foreign exchange 
market is gradually but surely turning in 
our favor, the prospect being that we 
shall soon be importing gold in consider- 
able quantities. If the Sherman Silver 
Law be repealed, it is certain that Europe 
will become a large buyer of American 
securities, taking back at a handsome 
profit the stocks she has been selling for 
over a year at much above present val- 
ues. Here is another instance illustrat- 
ing how foreigners are profiting by our 
domestic follies. A heavy drain upon the 
New York banks was caused by the urgent 
demand for funds from the Pacific Coast 
to help over the disturbances there. The 
local nature of this demand was shown 
by Chicago shipping currency to New 
York, while the latter city was sending 
big sums to San Francisco. The banks of 
this city shipped over $8,000,000 gold and 
currency to the interior last week, and 
suffered a ret loss thereby of $5,000,000, 
There was considerable fear of a stringent 
money market about July 1st, when large 
sums are held in bank for dividend and 
interest payments ; but the situation was 
materially relieved by the order from Sec- 
retary Carlisle to prepay about $7,500,000 
of Government interest. The increase of 
the Treasury reserve to $94,000,000 with 
prospects of rising to the $100,000,000 
mark also partially revived confidence. 
Dealings on the Stock Exchange were 
limited and prices weak. Efforts at de- 
pression were renewed, and accompanied 
here and there by unpleasant rumors. 
The ‘‘ Street,” however, has stood this ex- 
cessive liquidation in a remarkable man- 
ner. Considering the extreme decline, 
failures have been wonderfully few. For 
this we are indebted to the cautious pol- 
icy pursued by the banks during the last 
few months. Precaution undoubtedly 
averted panic and insured a gradual liq- 
uidation, which was necessary, however 


unwelcome it may have been. The failure 
of the Reading reorganization plan was, of 
course, a disappointment, Unfortunately 
the number of crippled railroad and in- 
dustrial corporations does not diminish. 
Progress is reported in the new Richmond 
Terminal plan, and Cordage reorganiza- 
tion is being pushed as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Railroad earnings do not make such 
favorable comparisons as two and three 
weeks ago, 75 roads reporting an in- 
crease of only 3% for the second week 
of June, and 83 roads a gain of 6% during 
the first week. Frequent reports of cutting 
in passenger rates at the West were cur- 
rent; but these do not appear to have 
seriously affected revenue, the majority 
of lines being pressed with traffic on 
account of the World’s Fair. The pros- 
pects of the latter are daily brightening, 
in which Chicago has the hearty congratu- 
lations of the whole country. 





Call loans fluctuated between 5¢ and 
30%. Local banks have been indisposed to 
lend on call, and discriminate sharply 
against the Industrials as collateral. 
Commercial paper is in poor request, and 
best named double paper is usually quoted 
at 8@10%. Bankers, however, anticipate 
that the use of Clearing House certificates 
will soon enable them to discount more 
freely. A close money market is expected 
until after the first week of July, subse- 
quent to which a general easing up of 
rates is looked forward to, provided con- 
fidence receives no additional setback. 
The weekly statement of the Associated 
Banks showed a loss of $3,294,000 in sur- 
plus reserve, bringing that item down to 
$5,481,000, compared with $19,872,000 
same time last year. The week opened 
with a more settled feeling in banking 
circles ; but, even should no further dis- 
asters of consequence happen, it will take 
considerable time before confidence can 
be re-established. 











The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 





June 2th. June ith. Decre 
LOADS. ......+++5 405.986, 100 $410, 70", 400 $4,714,3.0 
spect 65,923 200 8,218,400 2,295,200 
39074, 800 ° 2,500 3,117,700 
POS 38, 064,100 4 HA) 8,472,300 
Circulation . eo 5y 53, 400 5,630, 500 97,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 









Specie. .......006 $65,923,200 $68,218,400 #2, 295,200 
Lowal' tenders.. 39,074,800 — 42,192,5 3,117 700 
Total reserve. 104,988,000 $110,410,900 $5,412,900 
Reserve requir 
against dep’ts. 99,516,025 101,634,100 2,118,075 
Excess of re- 
r i. e a 
ega ulre- 
ments. = ocese 5,481,975 8,776,800 3,294,825 
Excess of reserve June 2th, 1392 Dcsaneheb seve B19) 872,050 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Bid. Asked 
U. S. 48, 1907, registered........ceeeeeeees «109 110 
8, 07, conpon...... 10 lil 
Ext. U 8. 2s, 1891, registered. 96 as 
Currency 6s" 1895.. 163 eee 
Currency 6s, 1896 105 ee 
Currency 68, 1897 «LOT eee 
Currency 6s, 189 109 coe 
Currency 68, 1890.....-.-+++ RRR PR Se Rane eee 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was very dull. 
Posted rates as follows : 





0-days 3-days 
LAONAON.....00 covcsccccess cove cove 4.85 4.87 
Paris—Francs ........++--+e0ee nanne 5.18 5.167 
SEL, .. onns.vocseoswoestedacness 5.17 5.15) 
Berlin—Reichsmarks..... Sy) 96 
Awsterdam—Guilders 403 4056, 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 


ing June 24th, were as follows : 


Continental..........- 135 | Metropolitan.... .. 5 
oe errr 130% | Shoe & Leatner..... 139 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


Bid. Bid. 
America. ......0-.0+00 200 \Importers’ & Traders’ berg 
Broadway.........-.+. 8 Ora 


Butchers’ é Drovers’. = 
Chase National 
- > 






Fifth Avenue ......... y 
First Nat’l of S.I 
Fourteenth St.. 





Fourth National . 1 [St. Nicholas 

German Am..... . 118 tg gente ‘ 
Germanta.... ...-eeee 0 6 1U. S. Nat 
Greenwich...... ... 150 | Western Nationai.. 1u9 
Hanover........ prbecce 330 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid, Asked, Sales. 











H.B. Catia Company. Ist pte... ee . ee 
0. ceccccocece ° - 
Thurber Whylaad Co., com ° is 

do, da. . 
Trow DIPOCIOTY. 0 0050050-- . e. 
do do preferred . oe 81 
Proctor & Gambie, pid... a & a 
0. pfd... ee ° 
P, Lorillard Co. com.... - oe + 
o. o. p cocccee -119 115 i 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co., com. =f ba 16 
American Satond Board Co 53. 

Celluloid Co. ........+- «+. Lite 

New York Biscuit Gow... ie eo 23 
Diamond Match CO..,+-+eeereee eee oe oe eT] 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The Western National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 37, payable July 1st. 


...-The creditors of ex-Secretary 
Charles Foster have proposed a settle- 
ment on the basis of fifty cents on the 
dollar. 


.-During the year 1892 3,557 vessels 
passed through the Suez Canal. Of these 
among cthers 2,581 were British, two 
American, and there was one Siumese. 


.-The American Express Company 
following the commendable action of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in anticipating 
the July interest, gives notice that its 
dividend, usually payable on July ist, 
will be anticipated and payment made 
June 27th and thereafter. 


.-The McKinley law imposed a duty 
of 4 cents per pound on block tin, to take 
effect July 1st, 1893. The duty will be 
collected from July 1st, and already very 
large advance importations have been 
made to avoid the payment of duty. The 
yearly consumption in the United States 
is about 44,000,000 pounds, and none is 
mined here. 


. A combination has been effected be- 
tween the Grand Trunk and Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroads, to go into effect 
August Ist, at which time a fast freight 
service will be established and a passenger 
arrangement will also be consummated. 
This will give the Grand Trunk Railway 
another outlet to the Atlantic, and the 
combination will be a very powerful and 
effective one. 


.-For a long time past the Govern- 
ment has been engaged in investigating 
the wholesale prices of the past fifty 
years. About 200 different articles have 
been embraced in the inquiry, which 
shows that there has been an average re- 
duction in prices from 1860 to 1891 of 7.8%, 
During the period from 1864 to 1870 the 
average of prices was nearly double, ow- 
ing to the Civil War. 


. -The Garfield Safe Deposit Company 
report that the business of their fireproof 
vaults is steadily increasing. Besides room 
for boxes containing securities and silver- 
ware, this Company also has large storage 
room for trunks, and makes a specialty of 
taking care of valuable paintings, so that 
they may be seen at any time by the own- 
ers. Absolute safety is guaranteed, asa 
visit to the Company’s vaults will prove. 

...There is a very general idea among 
business men that President Cleveland 
should not wait until the first of Septem- 
ber, but convene Congress as early as the 
15th of July. The Sherman Silver Law 
should be repealed immediately after the 
organization of the House, and we think it 
will be, unless a sufficient number of 
statesmen unite to prevent its repeal by 
coupling with it a deal for something 
else, 

..Messrs. Baird & Bradley, of Chi- 
cago, were obliged to suspend last week. 
They established themselves nearly thirty 
years ago, and were one of the largest real 
estate houses in Chicago. They have 
always borne the very highest reputa- 
tion, and have acted in the most upright 
and honorable manner toward their cus- 
tomers. Their assets are supposed to be 
about 50% in excess of liabilities, and we 
trust at a very early day they will be 
able to resume business. We regret very 
much that the exigencies of the times 
have caused them even temporary trou- 
ble. 

..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following lots : 


$4,000 Col. Nav. and Com. Co. first mort. 6% 

Sinking Fund gold bonds, due 1907........ 250 
10 shares B’way and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co. .173!4 
10 shares Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery Rd. 


aoa cess ha Nb d as awe ne acenOeseneKenne 129 
76 shares Third MR. TA COs sineseseseces 10@170 
$10,000 Houston & Texas Cen. Rd. Co. Cons. 6% 
DondS, Aue 1912. ......cccccesccccsccvcvsveees 102 
2,135 shares Cons. Transfer Co...........00e000: 15 


100 shares Rapid Transit and Bridge Construc- 
tion Co. (Central Trust Co. cert.).$30 per share 
$70,000 West Superior Iron and Steel Co. first 


mort. 6% gold bonds, due 1910................51 
$5,000 Carbondale and Shawneetown Rad. first 
mort. 4% gold guarantee bonds, due 1932. ...76 


100 shares ‘IT’ hurber-Whyland Co., pret. —— 
61 shares a Ave. Rd. CO.....cccccssccccees 1 
iv shares N. Y. Security ‘and Trust Co.... ... 


100 shares Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., pref., 8 
Cumulative.........-s-eeeee gues veustasecesene 





....-The Reorganization Committee of 
the National Cordage Compuny give no- 
tice to the holders of the preferred and 
common stock of a plan which has been 
formulated for the reorganization of the 
company. The stockholders are requested 
to deposit their certificates with the 
United States Trust Company of New 
York, which has agreed to act as trustee 
of the mortgage, securing the bonds to be 
issued, and for the deposit of the securities 
under the reorganization. The stockhold- 
ers are requested to make cash contribu- 
tions to working capital as follows: 
preferred stock 20¢, and the com- 
mon stock 10¢; $5,000,000 of the pro- 
posed issue of the 6% thirty-year gold 
bonds are offered for subscription 
exclusively to the preferred and com- 
mon stockholders at 85 and _ interest. 
The Committee give notice that it is 
important that the reorganization should 
be perfected at an early date, so that the 


interest of all parties concerned may be 
properly protected, 


..If the Eastern readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT who visit the World’s Fair would 
continue west through Colorado, Montana 
and so on to the Pacific Coast, stopping at 
some of the principal Western cities, they 
would see with their own eyes what we 
from time to time have endeavored to im- 
press upon them regarding the wonderful 
growth. business activity and indomitable 
energy shown by these cities. Great Falls, 
for instance, at the junction of the Sun 
River with the Missouri, is situated at the 
head of aseries of waterfalls aggregating 
512 feet fall within a distance of ten miles, 
including five perpendicular falls varying 
from 12 feet to 96 feet, producing at a 
minimum cost for improvement 400,000 
horse power. This is undoubtedly not 
surpassed in the world ; and particularly 
to-day, when the cheapest way of generat- 
ing electricity is by water power, this vast 
motive force becomes something simply 
stupendous. Great Falls is an infant, but 
an exceedingly robust one. In 1890 its 


‘population was 4,100, in August, 1892, it 


was 12,000, Over 700 new dwellings were 
erected last year, the assessed valuation 
being $13,500,000, It has a banking capi- 
tal of over $1,000,000, five railway lines, 
including the Great Northern. Itis the 
largest initial woot shipping point in 
the United States. It has ten churches, 
a magnificent opera house, five school 
buildings, a free public library, eleven 
and a half miles of electric street railway, 
two hundred acres of public parks, flour 
mills and other manufacturing industries, 
among which are several great smelting 
works, one of which, the Boston and Mon- 
tana, is one of the largest in the world. It 
is the center for a number of silver, lead, 
gold and copper mines, while within ten 
miles of the city the iron deposits are very 
extensive indeed and are pronounced ‘‘ex- 
traordinary for the manufacture of Bes- 
semer steel.”” The lumber interests, too, 
are tremendous. The city offers fine op- 
portunities for a great variety of invest- 
ments, and asa place of residence it is 
recommended for those who desire a dry 
and bracing air, and the presence of ex- 
cellent school and innumerable social ad- 
vantages, 
DIVIDENDS. 


The Central National Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable July Ist. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of four per 
cent., payable July Ist. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
ble July 5th. 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble July Ist. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semiannual dividend 
of ten per cent., payable July ist. 

‘The Irving National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable July 


st. 

The Market and Fulton National Bank 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
five per cent., payable July 1st. 

The M+ re:ntile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent,, payable July Ist. 

The National Bank of North America 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
three per cent., payable July Ist. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semiannual dividend 
of four per cent., payable July ist. 

The National ‘Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of three 
and a half per cent., payable July 1st. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semiannual dividend of five per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

Tne Bank of America has declared a 
semiannual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July Ist. 

The Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of six per cent., payaole July Ist. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of four cent., 
payable July 1st. 





The Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable July 
1st. 

The Murray Hill Bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able July 1st. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
July ist. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum on sums not exceeding 
$3,000, payable July 17th. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent, per annum on all accounts entitled 
thereto not exceeding $3,000, payable after 


July 10th. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to, at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, payable July 17th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum on accountsof $1,000 and 
under; and on the excess of $1,000, and 
not exceeding $3,000, at the rate of three 
per cent. per annum, payable July 17th. 


The Manhattan Savings Institution has- 


declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum on all accounts 
entitled thereto, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able after July 17th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to at the rate of three and a half per cent. 
per annum, payatle July 19th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend at the rate 
of three and a half per cent. per annum 
on all sums of $5 and upward to $3,000, 
payable July 17th. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad Company has declared a semi- 
annual dividend: of three per cent. on 
the capital stock, payable August Ist. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of three and a half Eas cent, 
on the preferred stock, payable July 20th. 

The Real Estate Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York has declared a semian- 
nual dividend of two and a half per cent., 
pavable August Ist. 

The Fidelity Loan and Trust Company 
of Sioux City, Iowa, will pay the coupons 
of their six per cent, debentures, due 
July ist, at the office of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of this city. 

The Standard Gas Light Company of 
the city of New York has declared a divi- 
dend of one per cent, on the preferred 

stock, payable July 1st, 








Our July list of ** Selected 
Securities’”’ for investors 
is now ready. Mailed to 
any address o on request. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
_ Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


Lobdell, Farwell & Company. 


INCORPORATED. 


Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adams St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 
We makea specialty of FHICAGO ELEVATED 
RAILWAY sccuritiesand Loans on Chicago 


Real Estate, ( Jorrespondence solicited. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street. N. Y. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & CO, 


STORAGE OF VALUABLES 


The Garfield Safe Deposit Company have arranged 
their spacious basement room for the reception and 
safe-keeping of valuables, with Fire-proof Vaults for 
Silverware, large rooms for the storage of trunks, 
an. extensive provisions for taking care of valuable 
Paintings, where they are always accessible to the 
owners. 

Absolute safety is assured. 


Sixth Avenue and 23d Street. 
_ ADJOINING GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 


WHY at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
at@to?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 

GEO. J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 








IN 


Deposit your Money in ‘Savings Banks 





FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agric ultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
Pena ea a coke equal to es ania. Iron, Silver. 
ead, Gold and other ores. xtensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for ne purposes, Valuable in- 
formation can be had o 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


_ WASHINGTON. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Real Estate Security. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
I aint <odadvanwn, atucaindacs $2.000. ety 


id aceheuhed patwakdeabesdiabeess 0 
Accounts Solicited. pay and Sell Fore ign’ Exchange. 
SAFETY, MEPOSt atles for coll ollec tone. AL? 

S/ s S&B 4 oO 

VY IN THE COU NTRS 
EBENE 26 R K. WRIGHT, President. 
STUYVESANT PISH, Vice-President. 
EDWARD E. POOR, Vice-Pre soent. 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashie 
EDW 4G: g: BALDW IN, ‘Ass’t Cashier, 
DIRECTORS: 

Fugene Kelly, Ebene ~ r K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George 8S. Hart, C harles Sternbach, 
Charles Sc ribner, Edward C, Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potis, August Belmont, Richard Dela: 
fleld, Francis K. Apple ‘ton Joon Jacob Astor. 


E, D, SHEPARD & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


(late Aug. T. Post), 


Drexel Building, Broad St., N. Y. 


STATE, COUNTY AND CITY BONDS. 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT, 

The bei-rock upon which fortunesare bullt. The 
experiences of the past ninety days, in the business 
world, snow the instability of stock values. It is 
different with investme nts in realty. 

GRE: "ALLS, MONTANA 
offers unexcellied opportunities to the ae invest- 
or. Immensity and stability are the attributes of her 
resources, and evory presen’ cond tion presages a 
great city that will rank with the foremost of the 
manufacturing centers. Population 12,000, paved 
business streets, splendid systems for water supply, 
electric lignting and sewerage; fifteen miles of elec- 
tric street He es d in operation; beautiful parks and 

‘ood scnool and church privileges. Property is cheap; 
ots 5125 feet, one-half mile from the business 
center (city water and electric tigat avatlable), cor- 
ner lots $6 0), ae lots $400. Think this over and buy 
alot. Addre 
Great Falls Water Power and Townsite Co. 

















ae | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WAL ‘L STREET, N. Y. 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Eguitable Raildian. D De nver. Colo 

HIGI SECU RITES, 
We offer safe and permane nt ‘vide nd paying goid 

mining stocks, and speculative development minin 

stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 

promising large profitsin dividends and increased 

values in corporations controlled by ourselves, 

Corre spondence und pe rsonal c calls solicited. 
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Bae OF $5995 


will be made at HARVEY HEIGHTS, just as 
thousands have been madein and around Chicago by 
investors who went in on the ground floor. Lots $225 
to $300, one-tenth down, balance $8 to $10 monthly, 
without interest. Free abstract, title perfect. 
Investigate and plant a few dollars wnere they will 
grow. For prospectus, plats, etc., address, 


W. L. WILKINS, General Agent, 
U nity Building, Cc hic Ago. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES vee IOWA. 

Capital, - - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and U ndivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 187°, 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 
ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 
D. F. WITTER, V. Pres. 


W.E. COFFIN, Treas, 
J. H. BLAIR, Sec, 
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OFFICE OF 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


MILLS BUILDING, 17 Baoan ST., 
June loth, Ist 
To the Preferred and Common Seedieteore 
ofthe Northern Pacific Railroad Co.: 

In accordance with Resolutions of the Board of Di- 
1ectors of the Northern Pacific Kailroad Company 
there will be offerea on June 30th, 1893, to the Pre- 
ferred and Common Stockholders of the Company of 
record on that date, TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 
OF ITS FIVE-YEAR SIX PER CENT. COLLATER- 
AL TRUST GOLD NOTES AT THE PRICE OF 
NINETY-FIVE PER CENT. AND THE ACCRUED 
INTEREST FROM MAY IST, 1893, 

Subscription blanks with full particulars of the 
Trust Deed and the securities underlying the trust 
.0tes will be mailed to stockholders of record upon 
the closing of the books on June 30th, 1895, 

The Twelve Million Dollars ef these Col- 
lateral Trust 
anderwritten, subject to the Stockholders’ 
right of subscription —thus insuring the 
placing of the entire amount, 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
THOMAS F. OAKES, 
President. 


Notes have been already 


To the Preferred aud Common Stockholders 
ef the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 
NEw YORK, June lth, 1594. 


For the purpose of enabling stockholders to exer- 
cise their right to subscribe to twelve million dollars 
($12,000,000) Five year, Six per cent. Collateral Trust 
Gold Notes, the transfer books of the Preferred and 
Common Stock of the Northern Pacifie Railroad 
Company will be closed at3 P.M. Friday, June 40th, 
1893, and reopen at 10 A. M. Monday, July 3lst, 1893. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

GEORGE SS. BAXTER, 
Treasurer. 


KEK. STEINBACH 


Will ac a as agent for investors and property owners, 

choice 6 per cent, to W per ceot, investments always 
on hand. Tacoma, Washington, 

One of Ame rica’s great cities. 

Population (50,00. Dellgntfal 

climate. Leads all in transi 

facilities, splendid buildings 

and beautiful homes. Resuvurces unequaled ; ee 

of the Rocky Mountains; vastand growing agricul- 

*, ame leading financial center. REAL Es- 

J E INVESTMENTS. Maps and pamphlets 

on applic hay 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT Cco., 
Se eT Vek Office. Times Building 


“AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST co., 
Cc ‘APITAL OOK #000, 000 
af , . 
Guarentee Fund with state Auditor, $100,000. 
ALVA W. BRADLEY, President. 
——— A: ELDER, vee 6 President, 
HUR H. BRO WN, Secretary. 
Municipal, é ‘orporation and School Bonds a spe- 
clalty. Correspohdence Solic ited. 


% MINNESOTA — 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


The Finest Farming Lands in the West, 
Write to the 


8ST, PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS TRUST CO,, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


~ THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an absolutely SEN invesime ‘tin 

D ER REALTY, 
From which es prenes can be re alized. 
THE ich loans ma 


THE HICKS & paluey lavestindgy ‘COMPANY, 
oreo EN 


Firsv 


Arupa oe = 
iit, COLOKAD 
References: 4. E INDEPENDENT. 
The People’s National Bank, Denver. 


We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6” Interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future, 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
‘7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, OWA, A. 
Capital Paid Up, » 
Choice avestmentels the most C Reereheiwe 


din the West 
Six Per 


Guaranteed First Mor 
and Eastern Nebraska. SAFE 


Cent. on improved lands in 

a. AND a. 

Jebenture Bonds, Secured 

Six Per Cent. by deposit of First Mortgage 

Loans with a loc 4 — ba. “ty - poral : Lg SUCCESS- 
FUL EXPERLENCE 


W.A. UE eCHKINS, “GROHGET. ‘LEWIS, 
Acta Secretary. President. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








Ages 
owa 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Private Wires to Boston and Providence. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


$0 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Established 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


REAL ESTATE 6x\COnmission: 
PROPERTY RENTED 


remittances made promptly. 


TAXES 
LOANS 


and cared 
for, and 


— assessments looked after and 
palc 

on First Mortgage nee aterm of years 
carefully negotiated 


Inte Dlales Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
into Court, and is authorized to act as gua 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the © on gl 
executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuels 
will find this Company a convenient depository tor 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres, GEORGE BLIS8, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPEK, 
- BAYARD C UTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMIT 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL Stoan, 
James Lo 

Wa. WAL Tie PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM ROCK EPELI. ER, 
JOHN A. STEWART. ALEX, E. ORR, B’klyn, 
KRASTURC OKNING, Alb’ny| WILLIAM H,. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, | |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY GPKORGE F, VIETOR, 

Wa. WALDORF ABTOR, JAMES STILLMAN, 








President, A.U. WYMAN. Secretary W. T. 

OMAHA LOA ang URvSt COMPANY, 

Capital Paid in, 400,000 Sur, ius, 50,000. 

FFERS TOTNVESTORS AT PAR 

5 1-2 Per Ceut. Guaranteed ecesmnem run- 
ning from three vo five and seven years, on im- 
proved farms in Eastern Nebraska and North- 
western Missouri, and on Omaha City property. 

51-2 Per Cent. Debentures, running five yeurs, 
secured by deposit oa Trustee of an equal 
amount of First Mor es. 

8 Correspondence imvi Send for pamphlet and 

statement. 


FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass, PHILADELPHIA, | Pa. 


security 
send Yor maps, photographs, circulars, 
etc. References furnishe 
- E RACK, INVESTMENTS, 
“DpULU TH, MINN 


A PERFECT RECORD. 
FARM AND CITY LOANS. 


In 27 years’ experience noclient has 
made aloss. Refer to any Bank in the 
United States, or to The Independent. 
Send for pamphlet and loan list. 

ANTHONY LOAN & TRUST CO., 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. Peoria, Il. 


Shrewd investors are now , buying acres adjacent 
to the most prosperous cities. At Portland, Oregon, 
is the place to buy acres for from $50 up. The firm 
that has thousands of these acres, who supply tull 
information, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO., 


271 Alder st, Portland, Oregon, 


$50, oon 

PER CENT, GOLD BONDS 
issued by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
Co. This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Colorado, property valued at over $500,- 
0), has no indebtedness other than these bonds, For 
full information address 
Denver Trust & Safe Depostt Co. Trustee, 

926 Seventeenth St., Denver, 

or room add how ) Broadway, N. Y.Cit ty. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


8 % NET obtained on ‘first mortgages. Real estate 
0 


it, MORTGAGE, 10 YEAR 6 





German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 104. 

Full Particulars given upon application. 


__A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’ sec’ y. 


oO 7 Wet: va LUAGE LOANS, 
Kearé tt yecure, nterest pay- 
0 able semi-annually by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to an ali 
A 


loans. ne yg oe references. 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wass, 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to & per 
cent. on improved city property with insured tit es, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 

ibs eference: National Park Bank, New York. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chi- 
cago, its history and the conditions which made “4 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The sa 
conditions exist at Duluth, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago's only rival. It hasa 
ge pematy country which is rapidly develop. 
ing. While west don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of a as you can make it the most proft- 
able trip of your life. Call on or write 








C. E. LOVETT & CO. 





EVERETT, WASH l NGTON, founded on Pa 


terminus of the Great | Mor ari Railway, by the Rocketeller-Colby Synd 


and where they have invested $6,000,000 in peotiminary 
mation, address HU 1CHINGS, GEER & CO., P.O. 


18 months old, 5,000 population. The new city 
y Rolls for abor, at the Puget Sound 
cate, These'men make no failures, 
work, it will p pay you . pPyest something. For infor- 
x 19, Everett, Wash, Y. Address, P.O. Box 2,801.) 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY — 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist morunae with the Un ion Trust 
Compan ne’ ae ork and the Securtty Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn.,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


TO INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONCERNS, 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 
Cash subsidy of lu per cent. on amount paid in 








a sold workingmen, payable in120 to 10 
monthly in>tallments. 
For particulars address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


West Superior, Wiscomsin. 


DIVIDEND. ; 
NATIONAL BANKS. 


NVHE C© EyERAL, NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
it ew York, New York, June 21st, 1893. 
PIETY SEY ENTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CEN’, free from tax, out of the coratnge of the 
ay six months, payable on and after Saturday, July 





“The ieneter books will be closed from 12 o’clock 
M., June 24th, until the ener 5 * aus 6th, 1893. 
NG, Cashier. 





sorH DIVIDEND. 


THE CHATH OM NATIONAL BANK, i 
New YORK, June 22d, 1893, 


The Board of pivestexe have this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of FOUK PER CENT, out of the 
earnings of the past three months, payable July Ist, 
until which date the transfer books will be closed. 

H,. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
June 23d, 1998 


SIXTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (43) PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable July Sth, to which date from 
June th the transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


Es, “RIVER NATIONAL BANK. =A. ‘Dividend 
of Four Per Cent. has been declared payable on 
and after July 1st, 1893. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
THE IMPORTERS’ A AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
New YorRK, June th, 18%. 

A dividend of ten per cent. out of the earnings of 
the last six modths has to-day been declared by this 
bank, payable on the Ist day of July next. The 
transfer books will remain closed until that date. 

EDWAKD TOWNSEND, Cashier. | 
RVING NATIONAL BANK, ‘i’ 
June 22a 
57TH CO. XSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day 
declared a dividend of four per cent., free of tax, 
payable on and after the first of July next, unul 
which date the transfer a will remain close! 

3, E. SOUPER, Cashier. 


THE MARKKT AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
EW YORK, June 2th, 1 
The Board of Directors have this =~ declared a 
semi-annual a of 
ive (5) Per Cent. 
free of tax, a on and after July Ist. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date, A. GILBERT, Cashier. 





THE NERS aa E. NAT IONAL BANK, 
w YORK, June 25d, 1895. 


DIVI 1 DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a Dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. free of tax, payable on and 
after July Ist, 1893. The transfer bouks will be closed 
until that date. 

F. B. SC HENCK, Cashier. 





MNHE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 
IN NEW YORK, 25 Nassau St.—Organized 1851. 
SEVENTY “NINTH DIVIDEND, 
NEW YORK, June 2ist, 1893. 
The Board of Directors Hi this bank have this da 
declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE (8) PER 
CENT., payable on Saturday, July Ist, 1s¥3. 
Transfer books will romain closed until that date. 
. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier, | 
THE NATIONAL BuTC ae AND 
a. BAN 
NE June ast 1893. 
MVHE DIRECTORS OF Tis “BANK HAVE THIS 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of Four (4) 
Per Cent., payable on and after July Ist, § 
ang transfer books will remain Closed until that 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier, | 


NATIONAL Crrizens’ Bonn 
NEW YORK, Ju 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND’ ON NetaLE PER 
Cent, has been nag vg nn to the stock- 
holders on and after Jaye 





893. 
} . TIEBOUT, Cashier, © 





THE NATIONAL PARK Bango New YORK, d 
EW YORK, June 2th, 1893, 5 
NHE DIRECTORS HAVE Tis DAY DECLARED 
asemi-annual dividend of Five Per Cent. upon 
the stock of this Bank, payable, free of tax, on and 
after July Ist, to which date the transfer books will 
be closed to the 2st instan 
Ge HORGE 8S. HICHOK, Cashier. — 


STATE BANKS. 

THE Bax. OF AMERICA ’ 

NEw YORK. June 20 ath 1893. § 

HE BOARD OF DIREC TORS HAVE ODAY 

declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) 

PER CENT., free of tax, — July Ist, 1893, to 
stockholders of record of this 

The transfer books will oy “closed until July 


6th, 1893, 
W. M. BENNET, Assistant Cash jer. 


THE BowERY. BANK OF NEW YORK i 
w YORK, June 20th, 1893, 
he Directors, from gf ———- of the past six 
month, have declared a dividend of six per cent., free 
fiom tax, payable on and — hry Ist, 1893. 
F. AYHEW, Cashier. 


THe ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 
NEW YORK, June 23d, 1893. 
NHE BOARD OF DIRECT TORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUK 4) 
PEK CENT,, free from tax, payable on and after July 
Ist, — The transfer books will remain closed antil 
ate. 


that d 
__ CHARLES E. BROWN, Cashier, 


MOUNT MorRIS BANK, 
125TH STREET Sue PARK AVENUE. 
NEW YORK, June 2th, 1893, 
HE DIRECTORS HAV ‘e THIS D AY DECLARED 
a semi-annual diy idend of 3 per cent., payable on 


and after July Ist, 1893. 
THs, |W. ROBINSON, Cashier. | 


MURRAY HILL BANK, 
Cor. 47TH Srnyet 4 aye hi, ~1 Avenve.. 
NE K, June 2th \ 
HE BOARD OF DIRK CTORS OF THIS | BAN 
have this day declared mid after Ju dividend of 
our Per Cent., vayable on -_ 4. - — 
Jashier, 


after Jul 
H. GAL 





June 29, 1898. 





want Soeuprat, BANK, ) 

Ww YORK, June 24th, 1893. 5 

TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. ~The Board 

of directors have this day declared a dividend 

of Five (5) Per “ent. from the earnings of the last six 

months, payable on and after July Ist, 18%. The 

——- books will be closed from June 24th to July 
Ist NELSON 4. AYRES, Cashier. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 
ClNew Yo SAVI INGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
WwW YO = Nos. 56 AND 58 BOWERY, CORNER 
CANAL STR 


SIXTY- SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF IN- 
TEREST.—The Trustees have ordered that interest 
ot the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3%) PER 

CENT. per annum be paid to depositors on and after 
July l7th on all sums of $5—and up vo $3,000—which 
Lave remained on os for the three or six months 
ending June #th, 189 

WARD A. QUINTARD, Presidenvt. 

HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 

_CHARLEs W. HEL D, Cashier, 


\AST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
Mu KS ST. 


HA BE 
90TH SEMI- ANNUAL Btyip END. 
NEw Yo June oe ‘18 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum has been sostaven td e six 
months endin 1893, upon all accounts 
ent'tled there from FIVE dollars to ‘THKEE 
THOUSAND dollars, payable after July. Wth, 15%, 
Money deposited on and before July 7th will draw 
interest from the} Ist 
WIL LIAM H. SLOCUM, President, 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary 


THE maa tie H SAVINGS BANK, 

AND 248 6TH AVE, 

Interest has ot, declared to de 

thereto under the law and the by-laws for the six 

months and three months ending June 30th, 189%, at 

the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3) PER 

CENT. per annum on all sums from $5 My $3,000, pay- 
able on and after gin duly July 17th, 1898 

Interest will et July ist on sums deposited on 

or before "OHN 10th 





itors entitled 


HAKSEN RHOADES, 
LEONARD FAM QUIN ig rebenngy 
FRANCIS H, LEGGETT, j Secretaries, 


pone ident. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


% WARREN ST., NEw York. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums remaining on Ee during the 
three or six months ending June 30th. at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on $1,000 and under 
and THREE PEK CENT. per annum on the excess of 
ag not cuoceding $3,000, payable on and after Mon- 


any Ay i 
ePOsITS made, on or before July 10th will draw 
interest aC) i ~ Ist. 
YM. DEMAREST, Acting President, 
G. BYRON "LATIMER, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


NEW YORK, June 22d, 1893. 


S4TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on de pay during the three or six months 
ending on the « h inst. at the rate of THREE AND 
) ALF PER CENT. per — payable on and 
after | the third Monday in July nex 

EDWARD SC aRLt., President. 


_FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


M® PROPOLITAR | SAVINGS BANK, 
a a tg t 3 sper tnstitate 
( pool te Cooper Institute). 
ART TERT SD 1852. 
OTH ky: ad Dd. 
w_ YORK, June 23d 
NTE YEAR ENDING 
an 30th, ie HREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER Cis NT. PER ANNUM will be credited 
to depositors ventitied ~~ under the by laws of 
the bank. Interest payable Wednesday, July 19th, 


MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July 10th will 
draw interest from July Ist. 
8S. W. SNEDEN, President. 
G, N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
N ORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
266 WEST 4TH ST. 
55TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 

The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings of 
the past six months,a semi-annual interest dividend, 
at che rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum, on all sums of $5.00 and upward, to the 
limit of $3,000, payable to depositors entitled thereto 
on and after July 17th, 1808. 

WILLIAM B. STAFFORD, President. 

WILLIAM B. KRUG, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


AMERIC AN | ED XPRESS CO., 

OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 65 Broadway, } 

New York, June 2th, 1893. 5 
The Dividend of Three (}) Dollars per share here- 
tofore declared and payable July Ist, 1893, will be an- 
ticipated, and payment of same made in the usual 
form at the National Bank of Commerce, of New 

York City, June 2 a and thereafter. 
CHARLES G. Cc LARK, , Treasurer. 


({HICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOL 18 AND 
Omaha Kailway C Company. 3 Wallst., New York, 
June 2%6uh, 1893,—A dividend of THREE AND °ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on the preferred stock of this 
compan will be p 4 at this office on Thursday, July 
20th, 1893. Transfer books of the preferred and com- 
mon stocks will close on eridas, June s0th, and re- 
open on Friday, July 21st, “ 
L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


Real Estate Loan and Trust Company 
OF NEW YORK, 
30 Nassau Street. 

The Board of Trustees of the Real Estate Loan and 
Trust Common has this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend o Me er cent., payable gl Ist. Books 
close July Lith to August Ist, inclusiv 

4ENKY W. REIGHL EY, S Secretary, — 
FIDELITY LOANAND TRUSTCOMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
37 WALL STREET, June 23d, 1893, 

Coupons of the SIX PER CENT, debentures of this 
company, maturing July Ist, 1895, will be paid on and 
after that date at the office of the Metrepejiian 
rust Company, 37 Walls 3. Re Gon 





ARS | PP, "T reasu rer. 


The Standard Gaslight Company of 
the City of New York, 


71 BROADWAY, ) 

New York, June 9th, 1893. § 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 

dividend of ONE PER CE on the Preferred 

stock of this company, Bana on July Ist, 1893, to 

Seeckhetiers of record at 3 o’clock P.M. June 20th, 
Transfer books will be olened from 3 0’clock P.M 

June Wth, to 10 o’clock A.M., July 34, 1893. 


_CFERDINAND MCKEIGE, Secretary. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, June Mth, 1893. 
DIVIDEND NO. 99. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capit-l stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end. 
ing June 30th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 1ith day of July next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books 
on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopen on the morn- 
ing of July 3d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 





June 29, 1893. 


———===——E=E——_——=—E—~_=_ENE—"E_ 





LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAIL- 
way Co., TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
GRA AU DEPOT. 

NEw YORK, June 2th, 1893. 

f\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS C 

ny have declared a SE 
pEND of THREE PER CENT. on its Capital Stoc 
payable at this office on TUESDA 


to be so-suene’ = Somersing ot WEDNESDAY, the 
{ August next. ; 
— . kK. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for aterm of years. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take advan- 
tage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 








newals, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One month....... .$ 25| Six months........$1 50 
Three months...... 75 | Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months...... 1 00] One year........... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber...............+. $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........--. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber............... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber...... egsicessee ae 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 DO 
Five years to one subscriber............--+. 10 90 
Five subscribers one year each............. . 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


*¢*TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 





BRILLIANT ACHIEVEMENTS. 
WE may fly yet on earth with real wings, so rapid 
is the advance of invention; but at present you come 


nearest to it on a train Mgbeed by the Celebrated 
Pintsch Light, and heated by steam; and that is 
what you get onthe Union Pacific, the World’s Pic- 
torial line.—Adv. 


> 
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THE Lewis Investment Company, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is located in one of the most desirable portions 
of Iowa for the safe and satisfactory investment of 
money upon first mortgages paying six per cent. in- 
terest. The country is well settled, churches, schools 
and markets abound, and all of the favorable condi- 
tions surrounding a safe investment are present. 








a 

THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CuMPANY, of 
Denver, Col., has long been known to our readers, 
many of whom have made investments in Denver 
through them which have proved highly remunera- 
tive. Their acquaintance with real estate values in 
Denver has extended over mee dl years; they have seen 
the city grow from a poomet on of 15, to 150,00, 
and have great faithin the present and future of 
Denver. Denver is the business center for a vast ana 
really wonderful > and fruit country as 
well as being the leading financial center of the 
State. The Chamberlin Inves:ment Company will 
take pleasure in answering any inquiries made by 
our readers. 





WHAT SHALL WE DRINK ? 


A BEVERAGE to meet the requirements, must, first 
of all, be absolutely pure and non-alcoholic. It should 
possess a medicinal element to counteract the effects 
of the heat and keep the blood pure and the stomach 
healthful. It should be sparkling and effervescent. 
> mae be economical and within the reach of all. 

ver 


stance and absolutely non-alcoholic; while all pbysi- 
cians acknowledge its health giving qualities. It has 
a delicious, appetizing flavor, is full of snap, sparkle 
and effervescence, and is without a peer as a refresh- 
ment. 

A packege costing 25 cents at the grocer’s or drug- 
gist’s, will make five gallons of this great temperance 
drink. Truly it answers shequenion— aes shall we 
drink? There are many substitutes and imitations 
of Hires’ Kootbeer offered for sale which should be 
carefully avoided. 


A VERITABLE WORLD'S FAIR. 


CHICAGO is fortunate in many things. It is worthy 
ot many things. No city in the world has ever shown 
similar energy, zeal, pluck and enene, over- 
coming all things and accomplishing all mine. 
Within twenty years there is a strong probability 
that it will outrank in population any other city inthe 
Uni 5S 8. For a considerable period its inhabit- 
ants have had no need to come to New York for the 
purchase of goods, wares and merchandise of any sort 





or description. a pease ago Messrs. Spaulding & 
+ established themselves in Chicago in rather 
a modes 


. uneqniiins way; but they have been con- 
tinually growing with the growth of the city and 
the great West, until to-day their establishment, at 
the corner of State and Jackson Streets, represents 
so much that is artistic in the highest degree, beauti- 
ful beyond comparison, ingenious and interesting, 
that we sincerely hope every visitor to Chicago will 
visit it—really a World’s Fair almost of itself. The 
stock of diamonds, precious stones of all kinds, 
bronzes, marbles, silver, watches, jewelry and a 
thousand and one things akin, can only be referred to 
here. They should be seen, and will be appreciated. 
Those of our friends who cannot visit Chicago can 
vet a little idea of what the house of Messrs. Spauld- 
ng & Company is by writing and asking for their 
Suggestion Book. This enumerates somewhat in de- 
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BONDS A SPECIALTY. 


THE American Loan and Trust Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., which has a capital stock of ,0U0, makes a 
special of dealing in municipal, corporation and 
school bond securities which are beyond question 
as to value, Business affairs in Duluth have suffered 
very little from the depression which has existed in 
other portions of the country during the past year or 
two, but on the contrary the city has grown rapidly 
and its future seems very bright. 








BANCalns In Dress Goods 
Incidental to Stock Taking, 


Special sale of Fine Summer Dress Goods, 
in basement salesroom this week. 
A large accumulation of Rich Materials 
in lengths, marked at nominal prices to com- 
pletely dispose of same before stock taking. 
1,200 yards French Novelty Dress Goods, 
$1.00 and $1.25 qualities, reduced to 50 
cents per yard, 
1500 yards Fancy Imported Suitings 
both all wool and silk mixed goods, $2.00 
and $3.00 qualities, reduced to 75 cents 
per yard. 
All Wool Storm Serges, dark blue and 
other colors, 50 cents and 75 cents per 
yard, 

Fancy Printed Ohallies, 15 cents, 35 
cents, and 50 cents per yard. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 

; sold at the same 
price. 





Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 

Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00; 
888, coutil and 
satteen, $1.75 ; 
444, fine satteen, 
$1.35; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


p. a MALY «co. 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


“Star” Sewing 
Machines. 


The difference in price between our “Star” Sewing 
Machines and other first-class machines represents 
the saving to you through our system of reaching the 
purchaser without the aid of canvassers. 

self-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruffler, 
self-threading shuttle and the best possible finish 
throughout render the “Star” the easiest running 
lock-stitch sewing machine ever produced, and none 
more durable at any price. In eak walnut or syca- 
more at $18.99, $22.49 and $ 23.4 








taila partial, tho vee large, list of the articles to be 
found in their establishment, and is sent free. 


Ali of one quality, the difference in price denotes 
only the different styles of cabinet work, 








Pride of 


article. 
substitute. 








Fine As Linen and Soft as Silk. 
no other Muslin will be used. Try it, and pay a little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 
Ask for ‘‘ Pride of the West,” and take no | 


For sale by all leading Men’s Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 
dealers in the United States. 


the West Muslin. 


| 
When once worn | 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
THE LAFAYETTE fication, New 


Management, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent 

Cuisine, First-class accommodations for 125 guests. 

$2.00 to $2.50 per day. Special rates for the season. 
Cc. EK. TODD, Manager. _ 


SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told in a new illus- 
trated hook “Summer Homes Among the Green Hills 
of Vermont, and Along the Shores of Lake Cham- 








plain,” containing addresses of family homes. Prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also list of Hotels, with 
rates. 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders hospitality, 
outdoor entertainment, fishing, boating, climate and 
scenery unexcelled. Mailed free on application to 
A. W. Ecclestone, 8. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York, 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 260 Washington St., Boston, 
or 5. W. Cummings, G.P. A., C. V. R. R., St. Albans, 


Deer Park and Oakland 
On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
(MAIN LINE B.& O.R. R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1893. 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, accord- 
ng to location. Address 


GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th; after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, 


HOTEL ADELIA, 
SIXTY-THIRD ST. AND OGLESBY AVE., Chicago. 
Accommodations for 250 Guests, First-class in 
every respect. Elegant new four story Semi-Fire- 
Proof, Cut Stone and Brick Building. Hardwood 
Finish Throughout. J No FUR- 
NISHINGS ENTIRE Within Five 





7 
~ 
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cLY NEW. 
Minutes’ Walk of Maih Entrance to World's Fair. 
Two Minutes’ Walk to steam, Flectric and Elevated 
Kalilroads, with trains every tive minutes to business 
part of the city. Location the best. Near the Fair, 
yet out of the rush, with every convenience for get- 
tng to and from the center of the city. European 
Plan, Room Rates, $1.50 to $3 00 per day. 
JAS. H. ROBINSON, Manager. 


Hotel Lafayette. Lake Minnetonka, Minn, 

The largest and most beautifully situated of any 
summer resortin the West. Has accommodations for 
80U guests, With all the conveniences to be found in 
the modern hotel; wide piazzas, ample grounds, bil- 
liard rooms, bov ling alleys, lawn tennis grounds, 
boating and fishing without limit. 

A fineorchestra will furnish music. Popular open 
air Concerts by full Military Band. Thirty miles 
from St. Paul and twenty from Minneapolis. 

For particulars, addr until June 20th, 

a Ve sCO! Jy 
Room 45, Great Northern Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
After June 21st, address to the Hotel. 


The Virginia Hotel 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof, 


AMERICAN 






PLAN. 


Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. : 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST.,N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles ite former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new buildtag, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room. connecting witi: the old well 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


Season of 1893 opens June 22d, and 
remains open until October 1st. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY 
“WORLD'S FAIR REST.” 


This building is situated at the corner of 69th Street 
and Evans Avenue, about ten blocks from the Fair 
rounds, away from the dust and smoke of the city. 
tis withia one block of the cable cars on Cottage 
Grove Avenue; two blocks of the Electric on 67th 
Street; two blocks of the 7ist Street station of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and Pittsburgh 
and Fert Wayne; six blocks from the Elevated, Illi- 
nols Central and other roads entering the grounds, 
Iv is also within easy walking distance. The build- 
ing is new, of brick, three stories, neat and clean. 
ang a number of first-class restaurants are close at 
hand, No liquors, tobacco, or ungentlemanly conduct 
will be tolerated. Rates from $5 to $5 per week. 
GEORGE M. Cook, 

3742 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. Il, 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


A- institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
8¢. entific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
ln ant growths, without the use of the knife. 
“Ve have never failed to effect a permas 
meat cure wheres we have had a reasonas 
ble opportunity for treatment. 
Book Cer & description of our Sanatorium and 
t 








treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & BON, North Adame, Mass, 





CRANSTON’S, 
West Point-on-the Hudson. 


Baths and new = sanitary 
throughout the house. Abundant supply 
of pure mountain water. Three furnished 
cottages in connection with hotel. Mr. 
Cranston will show diagrams of rooms and 
make engagements at ** The Marlborough,” 
New York. 


THE CRANSTON WEST PT. HOTEL CO, 


plumbing 





Watch Hill, R. I. 
Plimpton House and Annexes 


OPEN MAY 20th. 


Write for Circular to 


WILLIAM HILL. 





. TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
Your Summer Vacation. 


Be sure and spend your summer vacation 
amidst the cvol pines of Northern Michigan. 
This region, which is reached by the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway, offers more 
allurements to the tourist and sportsman 
than almost any other locality in the United 
States. Here you will find pure air, cool 
nights,exquisite scenery, picturesque towns, 
fishing par excellence; in short, all that 
the human heart could wish for. 

When visiting this country, do not fail to 
see the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior. 





They are one of the most stupendous works 
of Nature’s hand, and rank with Niagara in 
their sublimity and beauty of detail. 


Colorado Springs is perhaps the most finished and 
elegant health resort west of the Mississippi.—JULIAN 
YALPH, in May Harper's. 


witittir, WHITHER ? 
Colorado Springs, Col.? 


not to 
Thir y hoursin a limitec vestibule express train, 
with diner and every modern luxury, transports the 
tired World’s Fair sightseer to the 


FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK, 


into the midst of a scenic region of world-wide fame 

with a climate of matchless charms. 

For all information, with descriptive pamphlet, ad- 

dress G20, REX BUCKMAN, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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By the Santa Fe Route. The ° 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 
receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 


729 Monadnock Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











HAMBURC-AMERICAN 
PACKET COMPANY. 
Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and Hamburg, 

by the magnificent twin-screw steamships cf 13-16,006 
horse power. Spring sailings: 

F.Bismarck,June 29,7A.M. ; Aug. Vic., Aug. 10, 3 P. M. 
Aug. Vic. July 13,7 A. M.| Normannia.Aug.17,10A.M. 
Normannia,July SO11A.M. | F. Bismarck, Aug.24,3P.M. 
F.Bismarck,Jul.27,4P. M. | Columbia, Aug 31, 9 A. M. 
Columbia, Aug. 3,10 A. M.' Aug, Vic. Sept. 7,3 P. M, 








HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., 37 B’way, N, Y, 
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THE BROOKLYN SITUATION. | 


Some few peopie hereabouts have per- 
haps not forgotten how, last winter, the 
underwriters were suddenly convinced, 
by an unwonted succession of heavy 
losses, that Brooklyn had been rated too 
low, and how they ordered an advance of 
twenty-five per cent.; how this was re- 
ceived with protests, and a sort of a 
** hearing” was had on the subject ; how 
the underwriters weakened and suspended 
the advance pending an investigation ; 
and how, judging from experience, it 
seemed likely that nothing more would be 
heard of the matter—until there were 
some more heavy fires, But three com- 
missioners appointed by Mayor Boody 
have made a report. They admit that the 
position of the underwriters is fully justi- 
fied as to the inadequacy of the Fire De- 
partment as respects the area of the city 
and the smallness of the number of alarm 
boxes, but not that the boxes are inferior 
in pattern, As to this, we might say here, 
the boxes are probably as good as any in 
their operation when opened, but they 
all open only with keys, to be found 
by consulting a tin sign on the pole, 
and these signs, to our actual knowl- 
edge, are often so poorly lighted 
and so defaced by weather that they are 
almost illegible at night, so that precious 
time is sure to be lost. One of the most 
important suggestions of the underwriters 
—it was agreed that they should not be 
called charges—was ‘‘ that there is lack 
of discipline in the fire force, lounging in 
streets, frequenting saloons, disputing at 
fires, use of alarm indicators ip saloons 
adjacent to engine companies, lack of in- 
spection of hydrants and permitting com- 
panies to attend fires without being 
properly equipped with axes, coal, etc.” 
This covers about everything bad which 
could be suggested or implied, and as 
‘‘disputing” may perhaps be only a 
euphemism, memory is taken back to the 
days of the old ‘‘ volunteer,” when the 
fire was not infrequently allowed to burn 
until questions at difference between rival 
companies were attacked with arms and 
legs. So the committee regarded it, and 
they reported that they find ‘no reasona- 
ble warrant for the suggestion of lack of 
discipline on the part of the officers or 
men, lounging in streets, disputing at 
fires, defying the officers and permitting 
companies to attend fires without proper 
equipment”; then, having disproved, to 
the extent of their ability, the first half of 
the ‘‘ suggestion,” they admitted the other 
half. There is evidence, ‘‘to some ex- 
tent,” they said, ‘‘of the frequenting of 
liquor saloons by firemen in uniform, of 
the location of alarm gongs in drinking 
saloons and of the lack of efficient 
bydrant inspection and protection on 
part of the Department of City Works.” 

Itis plain that these were friendly inves- 
tigators, predisposed to find things all 
right and the underwriters slanderous ; 
and here, ina report intended to white- 
wash, there is an admission which covers 
everything in demoralization. It would 
be absurd to report that a certain man is 
a frequenter of and lounger in saloons 
and consorts with disreputable persons, 
but that his morals are unimpeachable ; 
and when we are told that signals are 
located in saloons and that firemen fre- 
quent saloons (‘‘ frequent” being a softer- 
sounding word than ‘‘lounge”) it is un- 
necessary to go further. 

These investigators think ‘‘ that the 
Commissioner of the Fire Department 
does not evince any remarkable degree of 
fitness for the important position he holds, 
that his official obligations seem to be per- 


formed in a perfunctory manner, that his 
system of discipline is lax, and, notwith- 
standing the general excellence of the 
officers and men under his control, some- 
what demoralizing in its tendency, and 
that, coming into office with evidently 
little experience, he does not seem to have 
gained in administrative ability from his 
almost eight years of official tenure.” 
That is, he does not show any fitness for 
the place; does his work perfunctorily : 
his discipline is lax and demoralizing ; 
he knew nothing about the subject 
when he began, and in nearly eight 
years has not improved at all! What pri- 
vate business would keep an employé of 








whom one-quarter of this could be said? 
Still, after having pronounced the man 
good for nothing, this agreeable commit- 
tee take up the whitewash brush and say 
that ‘‘ at the same time, we are much im- 
pressed with the kindliness of his disposi- 
tion and his integrity of purpose!” Simi- 
larly, it is commonly claimed by, and 
allowed to, the stupidest of female kitchen 
goddesgeg that she is *‘ Willing.” 

The Chief of the Fire Department is 
more gently treated. He is pronounced 
‘‘courageous, efficient and competent ”; 
he has the confidence of his men, and is a 
judicious and efficient leader. The com- 
mittee admit that ‘‘ active interest in the 
management or direction of business en- 
terprises” would impair his efficiency, but 
they acquit him of this; they skate 
rapidly over it, however, saying that 
‘‘there is no testimony whatever to 
show that business engagements have in- 
terfered with his efficiency,” but do not 
say whether he hag or has not an active 
interest in outside matters. As to absen- 
teeism, they admit that prolonged absence 
would be detrimental, notwithstanding 
the excellence of subordinates ; they also 
admit ‘‘ that the consecutive days of his 
absence from his post have been, at times, 
altogether too many for the good of the 
Department,” but add (as if this made any 
difference) -‘‘altho taken under leave 
from his superior,” who is, we suppose, 
the originally good-for-nothing Commis- 
sioner who has not improved by experi- 
ence, 

The purchasing of supplies is ‘‘ some- 
what cumbersome”; but they think the 
purchases are honestly and carefully 
made. We do not observe that anything 
is said of the peculiar demands upon the 
underwriters for refreshments to firemen ; 
but the underwriters had made no com- 
plaint of this—naturally—as to do so 
would be a reflection upon themselves. 

The trouble in Brooklyn is, in a word, 
politics. Not politics etymologically, but 
a machine system which makes and sup- 
ports tax-eaters—the wild-cat clinging to 
the neck of the deer and draining its life 
blood. The condition is a travesty ou 
popular government, It is worse than in 
this city, for here there is a definite or- 
ganization—become a byword, with com- 
parative injustice, because it is unjust to 
single out a single instance—which can 
be made responsible to a sufficiently en- 
raged public, while in Brooklyn the 
interlocking wheels are concealed. Enor- 
mous taxes are devoured, with very little 
of service in return ; quadruple the taxes, 
and the tax-eaters would absorb the in- 
crease without insproved results; for ex- 
ample, there is literally only a bare pre- 
tense of street-cleaning, and the excuse 
all the year round is that there is no 
money. As well try to fill up a rathole 
by pouring water into it as expect any 
improvement by increasing taxes. What 
is wanted is to decrease and repress tax- 
eaters, and what is needed for that is to 
sufficiently arouse and enrage tax-payers. 

We are not entirely sanguine that this 
can be done. They groan, but they do 
not combine. They get up reform move- 
ments within their respective parties, 
but the common-sense course of combin- 
ing for municipal matters is thus far 
beyond them. When election day comes, 
they go to the polls as Republicans or 
Democrats, or what not, and repeat the 
old folly of dividing on the old lines, 
which have no more relation to a busi- 
ness management of municipal affairs 
than have the number of plaits on the 
Mayor’s shirt bosom. 

The underwriters were perhaps wrong 
in the suddenness of their action, for 
they should have moved before; but 
they were right in the reasons they gave, 
and then they were weak and wrong in 
yielding. It will cost them heavily, in 
time, and it was a remissness in duty 
which will be a public cost. For there 
will never be any reform so long as the 
penalties can be shoved, or be made to 
appear to be, upon somebody else. These 
enduring citizens—who would rather 
suffer than kick, and kick all together— 
will have to get enraged, some day. If 
the underwriters had proved seuiientn, 
that day might have been brought a little 
sooner, 
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CAREER OF A WRECKER. 


THE Philadelphia Evening Telegraph 
gives a biographical sketch of John J. 
Macfarlane, destroyer of the American 
Life. He was born in Philadelphia in 
1846, was educated in the common schools 
and a High School, and first became a 
teacher in Girard College ; in 1871 he be- 
came principal of a Grammar School, 
which he left in 1881 to enter the insur- 
ance field. In 1882 he went into politics, 
posing as a reform and anti-Cameron can- 
didate in the Republican Party for the 
State Senate ; he declined to pledge him- 
self not to vote for Cameron's return to 
the Senate, pointing to his standing in 
the community as sufficient guaranty for 
the rectitude of his course. Having pulled 
through, he in due time voted for Camer- 








on; he obtained a re-election in 1886 and, 
being by this time ‘‘ in the swim,” became 
quite prominent at Harrisburg. In 1887 
he obtained the presidency and control of 
the American Life, then owning and oc- 
cupying the fine building at Fourth and 
Walnut Streets and in a strong financial 


position. Fi 

He had resolved to be a millionaire, and 
so becoming a ‘‘ Napoleon of finance” 
was an incident in fulfillment of this 
manifest destiny ; so fixed was this in his 
mind that it is said that almost at the 
outset of his speculative career he had 
sketched out a system of charities which 
he intended to endow. He was at this 
time a prominent member of a Presbyte- 
rian church, and one of twenty-five who 
withdrew and founded Trinity Church. 
To this new church he subscribed largely, 
thus aiding his schemes for acquiring 
wealth by becoming supposed already on 
the easy road to wealth. ‘‘ The jingle of his 
$20 gold piece as it nt fy into the plate 
became a conventional incident of each 
Sabbath morning service.” To some of 
his fellow-members he confidentially im- 
parted his intention, ‘‘after a while,” to 
give $100,000 to the church and inake it 
the nucleus of great philanthropic enter- 
prises. 

In 1889, after having eaten the American 
hollow, he tried to get control of the 
Phenix, of Hartford, and probably came 
within a short step of succeeding ; he of- 
fered $501,000—which he did not possess 
but hoped to be able to raise—for an option 
on the majority of the stock, to A. C. 
Goodman, at that time President. Both 
parties were very willing, and if the at- 
tempt had succeeded his downfall would 
have been deferred somewhat, and the 
Phenix also might have been lost; but 
opposition was aroused, and both he and 
Goodman gaw that the stock could not be 
delivered. The bursting of the bubble 
could not bedeferred longer. Macfarlane 
had eaten out the American, consuming 
its assets and substituting financial trash 
for them; he had also destroyed the Bank 
of America, which he had used as a tool. 
A coupie of years had sufficed to do the 
mischief. A warrant for his arrest was 
issued May 31st, 1890, but he disappeared, 
and fled toSouth America. On that date 
in this year he appeared voluntarily in 
the criminal court, explaining that he 
could no longer bear the gnawing of re- 
morse, and had decided to come back and 
have it over; he was sent for four years 
to the Eastern Penitentiary, joining there 
one of his three partners, the other two 
having been pardoned out. 

We see no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of his intentions to endow his church mu- 
nificently ; probably he really expected to 
carry them out. There is a saying that 
nobody becomes suddenly base; there 
might almost be one that nobody becomes 
deliberately base. The process is step-by- 
step; the gulf is concealed and garlanded; 
if questionable acts are contemplated 
there are good results to follow, with no- 
body harmed and ‘‘ nobody will know it,” 
this last being the Devil’s last and most 
moving plea. Macfarlane did what thou- 
sands have done—he borrowed, without 
asking leave, trust funds which were left 
in his hands, and speculated with them. 
The speculations, of course, were to be 
successful; then the funds were to be 
restored as quietly as they had been taken, 
and the ‘‘after-a-while” benefactions 
were to be made; but he who lays his 
hands upon what is not his gives bond to 
Fortune and Satan. No projects of phi- 
lanthropy in the future soften the moral 
aspect, or avail to lessen the hazards. God 
overrules wrongdoers and their deeds, 
and in that sense makes use of them ; but 
hedoes not choose them as instruments, 
Christian work neither asks nor needs 
money obtained in ways outside the moral 
law. 

Of course, Macfarlane bad to keep up 
appearances by making false statements, 
but perjury had to be accepted as an un- 
avoidable incident ; the speculations were 
soon going to succeed, and then the sub- 
stance would be restored to the American, 
the false statements would become true,and 
the perjuries, altho disagreeable, would be- 
come bygones which had harmed nobody. 
Of course, the State guardianship of Penn- 
sylvania is not favorably illustrated ; for 
State guardianship is not set up to dis- 
cover puffballs, atter the fact. The only 
plea which can be set up is, that the 
wrecking was done within a short time. 
This is a plea somewhat in abatement of 
judgment, we admit; yet, suppose unan- 
nounced visits should be made to even 
the best reputed companies, and a sight of 
the reported securities, or some of them, 
be demanded forthwith? There was 
great worldly wisdom and self-approval 
as well—not self-condemnation—in the 
cashier who insisted that unless he were 
really investigated frequently by his di- 
rectors, not merely taken for granted by 
the outsides of things, he would refuse to 
hold his position. hat honest man will 
accept checks signed in blank, or will al- 
low people to receive change from him 
without counting it? 
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AVE AMERICA! 


BY FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS, 








DEAR Land, my Mother! 
bring 
The amplest measure of a faltering song; 
Hope’s starlike harbinger! Wherever 
wrong 
Hath wrought the work of her imagining, 
Wherever men have felt the gall of chains 
And through the dark have whispered 
Liberty, 
Or women, widowed of divinest dowers, 
Have smiled between their sobs to dream of 
thee, 
There hast thou given the solace of thy 
plains, 
The shelter of thy battlemented towers. 
Thy hills are mine, O Land made doubly 
dear 
By hallowed homes and yet more hal- 
lowed graves; 
Thy coasts whose marge perennially doth 
hear 
The husky murmurs 
waves; 
Thy forests, too, with shades more soft 
than sleep, 
And sanctities of solitude wherethrough 
Strange beauty, which from alien eyes doth 
keep 
Her fair perfection, steals in ever new 
And ever growing wonder. Mine thy bow- 
ers, 
And all the mellow comfort of thy fields 
Nourished with sunlight and the breath of 
flowers 
And aftermath perfumes whose parting 
yields 
An incense fine as prayer. Could I but pass 
Long days in silence on thy sloping 
meads, 
Amid the populous rumors of the grass, 
Unrest had grown to graciousness, where- 
of contentment breeds. 


To thy feet I 


of innumerous 


And yet, dear Land, a Nation’s vows, 
Are graven on thy laureled brows. 
For thou wast perfected of fire, 
Fair fruitage of the World’s desire, 
Thy mother, Justice; War, thy sire. 
War when a Tyrant’s mailéd hand 
Sent freedom thrilling through the land ; 
War when again oppression sought 
To dwarf the rights which blood had 
bought ; 
And War, War, War when 
mouth 
Spat poison through the amber South, 
And thy own children struck the blow 
Which, aimed aright, had laid thee low. 
Hark to the bells! 
The large alarm that onward speeds, 
Forerunner of undying deeds, 
Outrung from spire to spire, 
To touch the mild 
Peace-pipings with heroic ire 
How the call swells ! 
Strenuous, wild, 
Impatient ! And the guns, the guns! 
From Sumter booms 
The signal to thy thousand looms,— 
The summons to thy million sons, 
Dear Country, to put off the ways 
And works of honeyed quietude ; 
To meet the rude | 
Awakening with unquickened breath ; 
And with unflinching gaze 
To look into the sodden eyes of death. 
See the battalions splendidly sweeping 
Down from the North! 
With unwavering lines, coming forth 
To bring sunlight of day 
To the marshes where Treason is stealthily 
creeping, 
Black in a habit of gray. 


Treason’s 


But ah! the Sons who at their Mother’s 
feet 
Kissed Death’s pale lips and knew their joy 
complete ! 
Ah! thou supreme civilian, tender, wise, 
With fair peace offerings in thy rugged 
hands, 
And such divine forgiveness in thy eyes 
As knows no counterpart in all the storied 


lands ! 
The world’s vast harmony by thy devo- 
tion 
Is made complete; and through its concords 
ring 
The notes in thy fair life, in ordered 
motion, 
Like melody from some earth-nurtured 
spring, 
Or streams that in the throbbing heart 
of ocean 


Flow on forever and forever sing. 
From thee humanity in every clime 
A deeper love of human freedom gains, 





While rings the echo of the falling chains 


Struck off by thee and made by theé 
sublime. 

And as o’er some imperishable bower 

The gentle hand of brotherhood might 
crave 

Love’s benediction tenderly to shower; 

So were I fain, strong leader of the brave, 

To fling the fragrance of this fading flow- 
er 

Across the fadeless verdure of thy grave. 


Rare is the recompense of mighty deeds, 
And high the heritage of lofty souls ; 
And tho the memory of the past recedes 
Into the mist of unremembering years,— 
Tho Time’s wheel rolls 
Swift on its axle, scorning human tears 
And men’s sad laughter,—yet the spirit 
lives 
Which makes immortal all great labor 
done, 
All noble thought translated into act, 
And ever gives, 
Finer than fable, the undying fact 
Which lies behind each radiant victory 
won. 
And thou, my Mother, 
youth 
Set like a pearl above thy unrnuffled 
brows, 
Art grown more fair that thou awhile didst 
feel 
The bite of steel; 
And in the darkest of thy days wore truth, 
The chiefest jewel in thy diadem, 
No further need thy fervor to arouse, 
For thou art victress and the unpriced gem 
Of liberty is thine, 
And all the graces that in perfect-stat- 
ured womanhood combine. 
I see thee now, resplendent, prodigal, 
With royal opulence of field and mine 


with eternal 


Poured in thy broad lap; with thy grana- 
ries all 

Bursting to hold the gifts of generous 
earth, 


I mark thy mellow fruitage, thy red wine, 
Sun-tinctured in a million purple hearts; 
The song of comfort that doth mock at 
dearth. 
I hear the hum which from unnumbered 
marts 
Bruits of thy commerce circling land and 
sea,— 
A Nation’s life-blood pulsing endlessly. 
I hear the clack of laboring looms, and 
long 
Listen elated to the shuttle’s song; 
Before the crescent sickles of the free 
A continent’s fair harvest bows, and shrill, 
Unceasing invocations speed the flight 
Of tireless messengers, to carry art 
To regions that but late have seen the 
light, 
Through nerves which thrill 
To bear the deep pulsations of a heart 
Which falters not, companioned with a 
never-faltering will. 
Behold! great Land, thy 
raise 
In deep-voiced ecstasy a song of praise. 


majesty and 


What of the future, oh Land of the World’s 
aspiration ? 
Land of large symmetries wrought 
the prairies broad faces, 
Land ever lulled by the somnolent kiss of 
the ocean, 
Ever enthralled with the azure-eyed lakes, 
consummation 
And pride of a continent, deep in whose 
bosom no traces 
Of tyranny ever have marred a glad nation’s 
devotion,— 
What of the future to thee ? 
Deep are the signs and portents, wide in the 
skies are they glowing ; 
Onward and upward eternally, fleet as thy 
rivers are flowing, 
Speeds thy divinely appointed destiny, 
ever and ever 
Seer and Prophet and Bard, glad in their 
calling, bestowing 
Prophecy, promise and song, pledge that 
no power shall sever 
Thee from thy glory, dear Land; 
thy love, gentle Mother ; 
Thee from the fervor of hearts welded as 
brother to brother ; 
Us from thy beauty and truth; thee and 
thy sons from each other. 
All hail to thee, Beautiful One! deep rever- 
enced 
To thee be the hand horizontal uplifted, in 
grave salutation ; 
In thee are the potencies wrapped, 
lights springing forth of thy being 
As the stars from the womb of the night. 
Press on, in the vision all-seeing, 
Through darkness and dread and despair, 
to the dawn and the light and the 
glory, : 
Thy ’scutcheon the worth of mankind, thy 
annals humanity’s story. 


on 


us from 
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THE FRIEND OF THE SOUL OF. 
THINGS. 


ADAPTED FROW THE FRENCH OF MAURICE 
Monrékovt. 


BY THEOPHILE D’ABRI. 


( ‘opyrighted.) 

Timip, demure, self-effacing, walking 
with downcast eyes—such was Etienne 
Fargean, 

At twenty years of age, when the rich 
blood courses rapidly through the veins, 
he would blush like a girl at the least 
surprise, the least emotion. Altho his 
heart was feminine in its tenderness, his 
innate timidity was an insuperable bar to 
love or friendship, to everything requir- 
ing the acknowledgment of the eyes, 
the cry of the lips, the extended hand, 
open arms, 

So he lived alone. 

Since animal existence in-pired him 
with terror, he interested himself in 
‘* things,” and thus found new affections, 

He was poor, earaing his livelihood as 
a subordinate in an extensive establish- 
ment, in which he was ingulfed at the 
same hour every morning. But when 
his duties were over at five o’clock, he 
forgot his wearisome tasks and resumed 
his dream. On his return home he saun- 
tered slowly a'ong, rummaging the old 
bookstands, and inspecting the show- 
windows of the curiosity shops. 

The void in his heart had made him a 
collector of antiques, such, of course, as 
he could purchase cheaply; and in the 
evening, by the light of a poor lamp, 
these whispered to Lim their old histories, 
ut which he started in wonderment, car- 
ried into the past by the soul of the 
things. 

He loved, and loved at first sight, the 
old books and bric 4-bric, which he pur- 
chased with great relf-denial, often 
emptying his pockets. He assigned them 
the best places in his miserable chamber, 
cataloged and ticketed them ; and altho 
it must be said in truth that the most 
valuable was not worth six francs, he 
was as fond even of the poorest as if it 
had been his only treasure. 

Years passed, and his taste as a virtu- 
was refined.. His salary was in- 
creased ; he could double his investment 
and aim at higher prizes. Some real ob- 
jects of art were added to his cabinet, by 
the side of which the chance purchases of 
former days cut a sorry figure ; but never 
for an instant did he dream of parting 
with any of bis “things” to make place 
for new arrivals. Indeed, the oldest ac- 
quisitions, however valueless, were the 
most cherished; since they related to 
him, not only their individual history, 
but his own experience—the first joys of 
his youth. Notwithstanding his environ- 
ment, his life had also had its youth. 


080 


When Etienne was about thirty the 
growth of his museum compelled him to 
enlarge his lodging. He hired three 
rooms instead of one, but under the same 
roof, in the same dilapidated building, 
where the view extended over a piece of 
unoccupied land covered with a tangled 
growth of nameless plants, the true prog- 
epy of a starved soil. 

This permanent settlement—for, con- 
tent with his lot, he intended to pass his 
life there—cost two months of time and 
contrivance. 

A suitable classification had become a 
necessity. He wished to be artistic, and 
hesitated between different methods. 

Should it be by species, by dates of ac- 
quisition, by affinities, by color, by size? 
He worked for a long time in elaborating 
a plan, meditating on it even at his desk, 
tracing details on the office paper, and at 
night dreaming of it ina continual proces- 
sion and dance of broken statues, red- 
edged books and fantastic images of every 
shape and color. 

In the end he decided on a personal 
classification, and arranged his things by 
the dates of purchase. 

In passing them in review he could now 
live his life over again, from the ignorant 
simplicity of his first purchases for a few 
sous, to the triumph of recent prizes, 
sometimes obtained at the cost of a piece 





of gold, the sum of his savings after re- 
peated privatiors. 

When everything was in place he 
rubbed his hands in satisfaction. 

And on returning in the evening, this 
friend of the soul of things, who enjoyed 
no friendship of mankind or womankind, 
and who trembled at the thought of enter- 
ing a café, installed himself in a Voltaire 
armchair, one of his fancies, lighted his 
pipe and relapsed into his trance, ascend- 
ing again the historical. ladder of his 
bizarre collection. 

He was happy. 

Many, prouder and more pretentious, 
cannot say so much. 

It was pleasant to evoke the past ; for 
he had never experienced great joys which 
one pines for again, nor great griefs of 
which the memory is distressing. A gray 
uniformity was the characteristic of his 
days. The record of his antique and 
artistic possessions was the record of his 
life. 


Etienne never wearied in talking with his 
companions, and they replied, each in its 
turn, with voices sometimes husky and 
scarcely audible from years and collisions ; 
but he understood them all, 

That nicked piece of faience fastened to 
the wall spoke distinctly : 

‘* Do you remember, I do very well, the 
April evening, a dozen years ago, when 
you felt admiration for old things, the 
passion of the collector, awakening in 
your breast? You had only three francs, 
and you paid that price without knowing 
whether I were worth it, without know- 
ing, too, how you were going to get your 
breakfast the next day. You brought 
home a plate which, Oh, irony, cost you 
three dishes. But you loved me well, and, 
as it was raining, you tucked me under 
your coat, against your heart.” 

Shaking his head, he would answer : 

‘* Yes, yes, my old friend, I remember 
it. The dealer took advantage of me. I 
know it, now that I have become sharper. 
You were not worth more than fifteen 
sous, but now I would not exchange you 
for the purest Rouen. Do you hear, my 
old friend? You are a part of my life. 
And you were the first of all these dear 
old things. So, good-evening.” 

A picture, curious and rare, came next : 

‘* Yes, [see you, I know you, but you 
must not be proud, my good fellow. You 
are the pearl of my collection ; but, then, 
you must not humiliate the others, I 
love them all, as Ido you. Do you hear? 
However, you made my pulse beat furi- 
ously that June day when I saw youina 
corner among odds and ends. 

‘*Tgot the advantage of the dealer that 
time, as he deserved, for I paid only two 
francs. Vain creature, do you hear? It 
is true you were so begrimed with dirt 
that only my instinct as a connoisseur 
could guess what might be under your 
filthy coating. Oh, how carefully I washed 
you with pure water and rubbed you with 
alcohol! The old varnish rolled off under 
my fingers, and I discovered the splendor 
which had been concealed. How I laugh- 
ed, and how I wept! 

‘*A new coat of varnish made you a 
great masterpiece again. Yes, yes, you 
are my finest achievement. But you have 
been here only two years. Most of the 
others are older in my heart, and I love 
them at least as much. I must repeat it. 
Do you understand ?” 

His heart was touched on turning to- 
ward a pastel in a white worm-eaten 
frame with a blue fillet. A youthful fe- 
male head, beautiful, but beautiful in the 
radiance of the dying young, looked down 
on him with a subdued smile, a half-open, 
whispering mouth. 

**Welcome, Marie ! 


Welcome, joy of 
my eyes! my dear, my only sweetheart !” 
Here was the poetic and loving episode 
in his monotonous existence. 
The costume and style were of the last 


century. He had bought it at a public 
sale, just after receiving his monthly sal- 
ary, and paid a price very high for him— 
a hundred francs, 

That smiling face thrilled his heart. 
When he carried the picture from the 
salesroom he seemed to have a true love 
on his arm. 

One day the pasteboard back of the 





frame parted. He took it off to supply a 
new casing, and lo, a surprising, a joyful 
revelation! On the back of the pastel 
was the inscription: ‘‘ Marie, 3 Sept., 
1760.” 

The ravishing portrait had been discov- 
ered and bought on the third of Septem- 
ber, 1860, a hundred years from its date 
to the day. And she was called Marie, a 
name which he preferred above all others. 

He was struck speechless, as by a spec- 
tral apparition, or the raising of the veil 
from sacred mysteries. He was both 
awed and delighted. 

Marie from this time was his real sweet- 
heart. 

In the same way he conversed with all 
his treasures. Their story was a psychic 
magic lantern, magnifying indefinitely 
the pictures of his brain. 

The wooden statues, the marble frag- 


| ments, the vases, the old calf-bound books, 


the ancieot arms, the paintings and en- 
gravings, the embroidered fabrics, the 
bronzes, the coppers, the terra-cottas, the 
furniture of a past age—everything in that 
assemblage, which was slowly enlarging, 
piece by piece, had something to say; and 
he listened in rapture. When at last he 
fell asleep, these confused voices were 
mingled in a melancholy and lulling 
symphony, the canticle of the past. 


Etienne became an old, a very old man, 
without changing his tastes or mode of 
life. 

One evening his peaceful retreat under 
the roof was disturbed by indistinct 
sounds, followed by the shrieking of 
women and children, 

Snatched from his daily reverie, he 
opened the door. Clouds of dense black 
smoke were rolling up the stairway. 

The neighborhood resounded’ with 
shouts: ‘‘ Fire! fire ! !” 

Conflagration in the old rookery meant 
complete destruction. While the other 
tenants were fleeing with such possessions 
as they could carry, Etienne Fargean re- 
turned quietly to his premises, lecked the 
door and drew the bolts. 

He took a long, sad look at his things. 

‘*No, no! my children, I will not leave 
you. I cannot save youall. We will die 
together. You have been, you are, all my 
life. What could I do without you? I 
could not exist alone. When the death- 
blow strikes you it strikes me as well.” 

The flames mounted through the center 
of the building with irresistible force. 

In calmness Etienne abided his time. 
The smoke grew suffocating and he opened 
a window. 

Cries of horror and pity rose from the 
street at the sight of that recluse devoting 
himself obstinately to death. 

But Etienne was not concerned with the 
people he did not know. He took down 
the pastel of Marie from the wall, con- 
sidered it tenderly and bade her a passion- 
ate adieu. He stopped an instant before 
each familiar object, thanking them all 
for his past joys. 

Suddenly the house sank in, completely 
eatenintwo. The upper stories were pre- 
cipitated into the empty space, in the 
midst of a shower of burning cinders. 

Pell-mell with his treasures, Etienne 
was plunged into eternity. The soul of 
the man took its flight with the soul of the 
things. 


_— 


A SUMMER SONG. 


BY WALTER BARBER. 





To the friendly summer breeze 
Nod the branches of the trees; 
Feathered singers all day long 
Carol forth a joyous song ; 
Bees and butterflies so gay 

To the flowers their visits pay ; 
Nature, in her sweetest voice, 
Seems to bid us all rejoice. 

God is good. 


Round the margin of the lake 
Endless flights the swallows take, 
And from many a neighboring bush 
Sing the robin and the thrush. 
In the fields the ripening grain 
Bids us to give thanks again ; 
Ear and eye filled with delight 
Teach us in each sound and sight— 
God is good, 
Naw York City, 





THE FOURTH OF JULY TIGER. 
BY ELLA LYLE. 


‘*THE Declaration of Independence was 
signed on the Fourth of July, 1776,” re- 
cited Phillip Dale, in aloud, clear voice, 
in the Greenville schoolhouse, one day 
in the latter part of June. These words 
had an immediate effect on ten year old 
Archie Raymond, and his hand was 
quickly raised. 

When Mr. Carter, the teacher, gave 
permission to speak, Archie said : *‘ Please, 
sir, were firecrackers discovered before 
that time ?” 

Now, former school-teachers in Green- 
ville had found Archie ‘‘trying” on 
account of a habit of asking informa- 
tion bearing directly or indirectly on 
the subject in hand; and many a 
mark had Archie received merely to 
save confessions of ignorance. This 
was not Mr. Carter’s way. He did not 
pretend to know everything ; yet the boys 
had a very high opinion of his knowledge, 
not at all lessened when he would smil- 
ingly say, ashe didin the present case: 
‘*Til bave to look that up, my boy—why 
do you ask?” ; 

‘“*T was only thinking how dull the 
Fourth must have been without them,” 
answered honest Archie, who was not 
ashamed to utter his thoughts for fear of 
laughter. 

It was the last week of school before 
the long summer vacation. The glorious 
Fourth of July was approaching, and 
every boy in Greenville was looking for- 
ward to it with delightful anticipation. 
In addition to this, huge bills on many 
fences announced that Bareback’s Circus 
would pitch its tents on the village green 
on the first day of July. There were to be 
wonderful performances in the ring, and 
a noble collection of animals, including a 
royal Bengal tiger who had recently bit- 
ten his keeper. No wonder that lcssons 
dragged in the last week of school. 

As Archie planted his hat on his curly 
head when school hours were over, Mr. 
Carter said : ‘‘ Just see if the ink I ordered 
of Mr. Hill has come, please, Archie ; and 
bring a piece of chalk with you.” 

Mr. Hill, who kept the Greenville store 
and post office, was Archie’s Uncle Sam ; 
and the boy went home each day by way 
of the store. Mr. Hill was very fond of 
Archie; when no customers demanded 
his attention in the store, he wuuld sta- 
tion himself outside at four o'clock, and 
wave his hand as the small figure came 
down the road. On this particular after- 
noon he was weighing out sugar when 
Archie appeared, and as soon as he 
was free he said: ‘‘ Hullo, Archie, guess 
what’s come !” 

Archie mounted a barrel and fanned 
himeelf with a paper bag. ‘Ink?’ he 
aaked, thinking of Mr. Carter’s needs. 

Mr. Hilllaughed. ‘‘ Yes, theink’s come 
—I’ll send it to Carter to-morrow. But 
that ain’t all from Morristown to-day ; 
there’s boxes full of pyrotechnicals in the 
storeroom. Know what them is?” 

Archie’s face lit up with new interest. 
‘*Ts it the new bicycles, Uncle Sam ?” 

‘*No, them machines is slow acomin’; 
but I’m surprised that a scholar like you 
don’t know fireworks by their Latin name 
—or is it Greek ?” asked Mr. Hill. 

‘“¢QOh, I’m not in Latin or Greek—there’s 
such a lot of English to learn first,” said 
Archie, in vindication of his ignorance. 
‘*Have you opened the boxes, Uncle 
Sam?” 

**No; I calculated to wait fur you an’ 
we'd take a peep together,” was the satis- 
factory answer. Together they walked 
through a long narrow passage that led 
from the store to a large square room. 
There was but one small window in the 
place, set well up toward the sloping roof. 
Here amid supplies of groceries, and the 
various articles that make up the stock of 
a country store, were a dozen large boxes 
whose contents seemed to fascinate both 
Uncle Sam and Archie. They inspected 
Roman candles, pinwheels, and skyrock- 
ets, with great interest, as well as the 
packs of firecrackers with mysterious 
marks upon their red covers, which Ar- 
chie explained were ‘‘ real Chinese.” 

When Mr. Hill was called back to the 
store, Archie took several last looks, and 
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then followed his uncle. Mr. Hill found 
awaiting him the advance agert of Bare- 
back’s Circus, who ordered supplies for the 
coming animals. You may be sure that 
Archie hovered near; for a live circus 
man was an interesting person. When 
business was concluded, Archie made bold 
to speak tohim. Taking off his hat as a 
mark of respect, the boy said: ‘‘ Please, 
sir, how is the tiger—and the rest of the 
animals ?” 

The man stared and then laughed. 
‘* Well, youngster,” he said, eying the lit- 
tle figure good-humoredly, ‘‘ the animals 
are all well, except that blessed old tiger ; 
she’s running down in health and temper. 
No, sir, Mollie—that’s her name—ain’t the 
gal she once was.” 

‘*I’m very sorry to hear it,” answered 
Archie, earnestly. ‘‘ Isn’t there any med- 
icine for tigers?” 

‘* There’s lead pills,” chuckled the agent; 
and he told Mr. Hill that Archie was a 
** cute little kid.” 

Archie had a great deal to tell the boys 
the next morning. The tiger’s health was 
duly discussed, and it was a great satis- 
faction to know the animal’s name. 

The first day of July was very stormy. 
Circus tents were pitched and perform- 
ances held ; but great was the dissatisfac- 
tion of those who attended. The general 
opinion was that Bareback’s Circus was a 
fraud. Some spiritless horses and a stu- 
pid clown failed to entertain the damp 
spectators. The girl in spangles was a 
sickly creature, who coughed while she 
danced ; and the knife-eating man did not 
eat according to the handbills. The ani- 
mals displayed did not escape criticism. 
There: was an undeniable elephant, but it 
refused to be prodded into any action; 
and the liveliness of the monkeys failed 
to pacify the crowd. 

Where was the tiger? This noble beast 
was not on view, and people learned with 
great disgust that ‘‘ Mollie” was sick. 
There were those who did not hesitate to 
declare that the tiger was an imaginary 
animal. Mr. Hill inclined to this belief, 
but he refrained from saying so on Arch- 
ie’s account. Archie felt that the show 
was disappointing. ‘‘But who could 
blame a poor sick tiger?’ he asked, with 
brown eyes full of pity. Mr. Hill was dis- 
gusted with the circus; but he felt that it 
would be unbecoming in him to grumble, 
for he was to make a nice little sum 
through the supplies which had been de- 
livered. 

It was not until the circus departed 
from Greenville, leaving the bill unpaid, 
that Archie learned his uncle’s sentiments 
regarding the show in general and the 
royal Bengal tiger in particular. The boy 
felt very sorry for Uncle Sam’s loss; but 
he had a firm belief in tha sick tiger as an 
actual fact that nothing could shake. This 
seemed to trouble Mr. Hill very much, 
and he spoke to his wife about it. 

‘* He’s a confidin’ little chap, Hannah,” 
he said, mournfully shaking his head. 
‘*There’s wild and deceivin’ beasts enough 
in this wicked world without believin’ in 
them that don’t exist; but it’s a hard 
thing to p’int out to a boy that the world 
ain’t what it seems, especially circuses, I 
told Archie this mornin’ that there wa’n’t 
no tiger, an’ he said: ‘Oh, Uncle Sam, 
don’t you remember the circus man said 
her name was Mollie?’ He looked kind o’ 
unhappy fur a minute, an’ I couldn’t do 
more’n say that mebbe they had a tiger 
once by that name. I hate to lose the 
money, but the moral influence harmin’ 
the risin’ young ones around us is worse.” 

Aunt Hannah said that as Archie was 
so dead set on there being a tiger that the 
subject had better be dropped, and Uncle 
Sam agreed. 

Fourth of July dawned clear and bright. 
Freedom was celebrated in Greenville 
with much powder and noise; and the 
quantity of *‘ pyrotechnicals ” sold was as- 
tonishing. Archie’s mother and father 
had gone away for a couple of days, leav- 
ing him with his uncle and aunt. He was 
now sitting in the store-door firing caps 
from his new pistol, and thinking that the 
Fourth of July was the nicest day in the 
year except Christmas. Circuses were 
disappointing, and tigers fell sick; but 
pistols were never-failing—and then Aunt 
Hannah made such delicious cherry pie! 





Not ordinary pie; for Aunt Hannah or- 
namented these pies by pricking a large 
eagle in the center of the crust. 

Dinner was over, and Aunt Hannah had 
started up the road to carry a pie to one 
of her neighbors. The sun was very 
warm, and the groups of boys and men, 
who made things lively around the store, 
had sought some shadier lounging place. 
There was no onein sight or hearing. 

“Tf it warn't Fourth o’ July I'd take a 
nap, Archie,” said Uncle Sam, yawning. 
‘Precious little sleep we got last night. 
Mebbe we better get out more of them 
pyrotechnicals—I don’t put ’em all out, 
fear of accidents. Bring along the can- 
dle.” 

When they reached the storeroom Uncle 
Sam lit the candle and Archie held it, 
some distance from the dangerous boxes. 
Mr. Hill kept up a running conversation 
while he chose what he needed, but Archie 
paid little attention ; he kept listening to 
the sound of heavy breathing in a corner 
near him. Archie shifted the candle and 
stretched his neck. Presently he said: 
‘“‘There’s something over here in the 
corner with the most fiery eyes! Look, 
Uncle Sam !” 

‘‘Thompson’s old cat; good mouser, 
that cat is,” answered Mr. Hill, without 
leaving his place. 

‘“Why, it isn’t a cat,” cried the boy, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘It looks like a—like a tiger!” 
and with this Archie scrambled up ona 
barrel, candle in hand. 

Mr. Hill stopped his work and looked 
amazed, ‘This is the moral influence of 
a circus on the imagination,” he said 
slowly. ‘It excites the human mind so 
that it ain’t healthy.” 

‘*Get up somewhere, Uncle Sam,” cried 
Archie, climbing still higher on some 
grain-bags. ‘‘It isa tiger; it’s Mollie i 

Mr. Hill continued to gaze at Archie, 
his arms full of firecrackers and Roman 
candles. ‘ All right, Archie, old fellow, 
so it is,” he said soothingly, with a great 
sinking at heart; for Uncle Sam became 
convinced that this was brain fever, and 
the boy must be humored and helped to 
bed at once. ‘* Let’s go tell Aunt Hannah 
abéut it, an’ I'll carry you ”— 

Mr. Hit did not finish his sentence ; for 
as he advanced toward Archie, an animal’s 
head, quite unlike Mr. Thompson's ¢at, 
became plainly visible. It needed but 
one sharp glance at the striped skin and 
fiery eyes to convince Uncle Sam that this 
was a “‘sure enough” tiger, as he after- 
ward said; and the speedy clambering 
upon a pile of boxes that followed this 
conviction was creditable to Uncle Sam’s 
years. 

Uncle and nephew stared at each other. 
Mr. Hill’s feelings after clearing the 
ground were of great relief ; for Archie 
at least was not losing his senses. 

‘Don’t be scared, Archie,” he whis- 
pered. ‘I'll call Hannah to bring my 
gun an’ "— 

«* Aunt Hannah’s gone up to the Beeches, 
and the tiger would eat her up if she 
came in,” answered Archie, softly and re- 
proachfully. 

‘*Well, well, I never,” whispered Mr. 
Hill, and then he looked helplessly at the 
tiger. 

The animal had come out from her 
hiding place and was now inspecting her 
quarters. That she did not enjoy her vis- 
itoras was evident; and she had an un- 
pleasant way of standing motionless and 
then making a series of savage springs at 
various objects. 

The door leading into the storeroom had 
been left ajar, but one of the tiger’s wild 
dashes caused it to close with a snap. 
Archie’s face was very white, and Uncle 
Sam was getting uneasy. Mr. Hill slowly 
realized their danger, for the possibility of 
being devoured by a tiger on his own 
premises, was rather paralyzing; but it 
became more and more apparent that 
their position was insecure, and there 
seemed to be no immediate hope of escape. 

“Tf I could work myself around onto 
these boxes to the winder,” Uncle Sam 
said presently, looking over to the small 
panes of glass that let in a streak of sun- 
shine. ‘‘Mebbe somebody’ll be comin’ 
across the fields. I won’t be deprived of 
life an’ liberty on the Fourth of July by a 
heathen Bengal tiger, You set right still, 


Archie, an’ I’ll edge along.” ‘Let me, 
Uncle Sam,” said Archie, quickly; but 
Mr. Hill promptly forbade him to move. 
‘I’m nearer to the, winder,” he said, care- 
fully making his way on top of boxes and 
barrels. ‘‘If I should fall, take to your 
legs while the beast is a-chawin’ me. Set 
still an’ don’t be scairt.” 

Archie was “‘scairt” ; but he sat still. 
His legs were now considerably above the 
tiger’s reach, but he wished them much 
more distant. He watched, with beating 
heart, every movement of the animal, 
glancing now and then at Uncle Sam who 
was obliged to travel the length of the 
storeroom on various insecure stepping- 
places, before he could reach the window. 
Mollie snarled and clawed, and Mr. Hill 
said: ‘‘ Whoa there, steady now!” from 
time to time, with the desire to pacify her, 
as the slow journey was accomplished. 

Directly under the window was a hogs- 
head of vinegar; and as Mr. Hill sought 
to find a standing place upon it, the head 
gave way and he found himself waist 
deep in vinegar, amid a noise of splashing 
and ejaculations. Archie clasped his 
hands in dismay, and now their real peril 
became apparent ; for the tiger, enraged 
by the clatter, dashed frantically against 
the barrel where Archie had left the light- 
edcandle. Down rolled the candle in the 
heap of firecrackers and Roman candles 
that Mr, Hill had dropped when he sought 
aplace of safety. Mr. Hill continued to 
dance, splash and groan; and Archie 
knew that there was no time to spare. 
His distance from the window was great- 
er and more, perilous than it was for 
Uncle Sam ; but it was accomplished far 
more quickly. He reached the window, 
and called for help, just as the first fire- 
cracker went off with a bang ; followed by 
the rest of the pack in the usual manner. 

The tiger tore and scratched in a truly 
terrifying manner—much nearer Uncle 
Sam’s cell than was pleasant. It was 
Aunt Hannah who finally came to the 
rescue. Archie saw her coming across 
the fields, holding up the pie-tin after the 
manner of a parasol. The sight of a boy 
hanging out of the window, shouting and 
waving his hands, caused her to break 
into a run; but when Archie called for 
Uncle Sam’s gun to shoot a tiger with, 
Aunt Hannah was rooted to the spot in- 
stead of getting it. ‘‘Do you want us to 
be burned?” sh uted Archie, as firecrack- 
ers and Roman candles broke out afresh ; 
and Uncle Sam roared: *: Bring the gun 
this minute and h’ist it up, and don’t you 
dare came in the storeroom, Im 
drownin’ in vinegar, an’ a-burnin’ up with 
firecrackers and eat alive by tigers. Gim- 
me the gun.” 

‘* It’s the circus tiger—its Mollie!” cried 
Archie. ‘‘1t’s in here and it’s upset the 
candle. Get the gun, and get it quick.” 

Aunt Hannah understood at last and 
brought the gun. Mr. Hill was an ex- 
perienced marksman and took sure aim. 
Archie covered his face as his uncle fired 
and did not look until the sound of the 
momentary struggle died away. Mollie 
was dead ; and now Uncle Sam called for 
Aunt Hannah to come quickly, for 
streaks of flame were crawling out in 
various directions, and after Mr. Hill had 
been liberated from his prison they had a 
busy time putting out what might have 
been a very serious fire, 

** Well, well, well,” said Uncle Sam, 
late in the day after every man, woman 
and child in the village had gone home 
after viewing the tiger and listening to 
the thrilling tale. ‘‘This has been a most 
interestin’ Fourth o’ July, hain’t it, 
Archie ?” 

**It is a Fourth of July and a circus to- 
gether; and it was like Roman history 
where you sit high up and watch the 
animals in the ring below—only I didn’t 
think of it at the time,” answered Archie, 
thoughtfully. 

Uncle Sam looked impressed and then 
burst out laughing. ‘‘1lt was a circus 
any way, with a bally-dancer an’ a 
swimmin’ match throwed in, windin’ up 
with pyrotechnicals. How that critter 
got in the storeroom the land knows! I 
s’pose it looked kind of jungly and quiet 
in there. I guess the skin of this here 
animal will even up my feed bill,” he con- 
tinued, meditatively, ‘An’ to thinkI 








didn’t believe in no such critter ; but you 
stuck to it right along, didn’t you, 
Archie?” 

‘* Oh, I was sure there was a tiger,” an- 
swered Archie, confidently ; ‘for don’t 
you remember the circus man said her 
name was Mollie ?” 

Newakg, N. J. 
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THE WORTH OF A NAME. 


BY MARY RICE MILLER, 





THE Hathaway twins came home from 
school last Friday in bad humor. 

Ordinarily, I think (and bope) little girls 
who are in trouble go to their mother to 
tell what perplexes them ; to get her ad- 
vice and her comfort. But these children 
had no mother ; they were so tiny when 
she died that they did not even remember 
her. 

When the housekeeper met them, she 
said: ‘‘There is a visitor waiting with 
your papa, to see you.” 

‘‘Is it any one we know?” asked Josie. 

‘“*No; but it is your mother's aunt, and 
you must try to be glad to see her.” 

‘Try to be glad !” «choed Abby, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ 1 never heard of such a thing !” 

In the library they found their father 
who introduced them to a white-haired, 
little, old lady who was unmistakably 
glad to see them. While the girls were 
noting her pretty, flying capstrings and 
her purple bead bag, and delicate lisle 
*kerchief, Aunt Ruth was kissing them, 
approvingly. 

**So, this is Josie, robust and fair! 
That is quite right. And Abby is dark 
and slender! That is right too—very 
well named, to be sure !” 

Then Mr. Hathaway opened his arms, 
and the children went to share his huge 
reclining chair, one upon each arm of the 
chair; ‘‘the minister” was father and 
mother in one, as nearly as possible, 

“You are looking fretful, Abby!” he 
said softly to the girl on his right avm. 

‘“‘And how fidgety you are, to be 
sure, Josie!” he said, turning to the other 
child, 

‘* Something is the matter with both of 
us, Papa! Yow tell, Abby !” 

Josie was playing with his whiskers, 
as she was sure to do when fidgety. 

‘‘Now, Papa, we made up our minds 
to ask you why you gave us such homely 
names ; the girls laugh at them! They 
say we only have nicknames !” 

Mr. Hathaway said to the guest, smil- 
ing: ‘* You are just in time, Aunt Ruth, 
to reconcile them to their family names.” 

‘*Do you know, my dears, how old your 
names are ?” asked the lady. 

‘* About as old as we are, I suppose,” 
answered Josie. 

‘*Oh, very much older, my dear,” said 
Aunt Ruth. ‘Your mother’s name was 
Abby, and her brother's name was Jo- 
siah”— 

‘* Was I named after a boy?” asked Jo- 
sie, pettishly. 

‘*No, but after a man; my grandmoth- 
er’s father, Josiah Bacon.” 

‘* And who was I named after?’ asked 
Abby, looking across her father and sister. 

“You were named after my grand- 
mother, Abigail. Ever since her day there 
has been a wish to keep the names alive, 
and never any reason yet for being 
ashamed of them !” 

The girls looked into their father’s face, 
not caring at that moment to meet Aunt 
Ruth’s black eyes. 

‘‘My dear daughters,” their father be- 
gan ; ‘‘ you heard some conversation here 
the other evening about the Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution. Before 
talking with you about the matter, I have 
procured from the Office of the Common- 
wealth certified copies from the Revolu- 
tionary Rolls to prove that your ancestors 
were brave enough to fight for their coun- 
try.” 

“You are sure, Papa?” Abby asked, 
with brightening eyes. ‘‘I love to study 
United States History !” 

Aunt Ruth answered the question: 
‘* You can’t be more certain of any fact 
in the history, my dear. My grandfather 
had a pension till he died, having first 
been wounded at Bennington.” 

‘*Oh dear!” screamed Josie, ‘* Where 
General Stark said ; ‘ Boys, we must win, 
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or to-night Molly Stark will be a widow ! 
Was your grandfather there, really ?” 

** Indeed he was, tho he was only a lad; 
but he and bis brother Jennison enlisted 
as soon as the word came back to Massa- 
chusetts that Stark was in a tight place 
and wanted more men.” 

**Oh, how perfectly delightful!” cried 
Abby ; ‘‘ and his name was Josiah ?” 

**No, my dear, his name was Samuel; 
but his wife was Josiah’s daughter; and 
when I was a little girl his wife told 
me "— 

**Oh, please wait a minute,” said Abby, 
leaving her father and, coming with a 
hassock, she seated herself at Aunt Ruth’s 
knee. 

**Now please tell me if she was the 
grandmother who first wore my name.” 

‘*No, her mother was our first Abby, 
about 1720.” 

**Oh, oh! I begin to feel old ;’ and the 
little girl tried to wrinkle her forehead. 

**Of course,” said Aunt Ruth, ‘she 
would not marry a man who had failed 
to enlist in the army when her brothers 
were fighting. They were in the terrible 
battle of Bunker Hill when their father 
was slain.” 

‘““My greatest grandpa!” said Josie, 
kissing her father in her enthusiasm. 

‘*He was one of the seven men killed 
in Jonathan Brewer's regiment, fighting 
on the diagonal line near the rail fence, in 
the worst of the fight. Grandmother was 
only fifteen years old, but she had to do 
boy’s work ”— 

** She did not really shoot the British ?”’ 

**No; but she had to milk the cows and 
turn them out to pasture and to split wood 
as well as help indoors ; to cook and to 
knit, to make and tu mend the homespun 
clothes.” 

Abby, the little Abby of to-day, put her 
face between her aunt’s knees and ‘‘ had 
a good cry.” 

‘*To think I have been ashamed my 
name is Abby,” she said, blushing with a 


* different kind of shame, 


“The name Abigail means father’s 
joy; itis from Abi, father; and giyl, to 
dance. Our revolutionary belle was a 
lively old lady when I saw her, ninety 
years old.” ‘ 

** And you really talked with her about 
her father, did you ?” 

“Indeed, I did; and she gave me a 
clear word picture of him, and his neigh- 
bor, John Perkins, as they rode away. 
Poor John was wounded at the Redoubt 
and taken prisoner. The Government 
was hard pushed for money, and neither 
of them nor their heirs got what was due. 
Uncle Solomon petitioned for the bounty 
coat, and the value of the guns and 
cartridge-boxes and blankets; but the 
pounds, shillings and pence have never 
been paid till this day.” 

** An outlawed debt !” said Papa Hatha- 
way; ‘‘but at compound interest it 
would be worth collecting, if ”— 

“Yes, if”—said Aunt Ruth, sighing. 
‘** But, as I was saying, Grandmother told 
how the soldiers were dressed in short 
clothes, buttoned below the knee over the 
long gray stockings that her sister and 
mother had knit in the winter—tho knit- 
ting needles were always going; little 
girls could knit the plain parts of the long 
leg, or foot, but Mother or Hannah must 
heel-and-toe and bind-off, she said.” 

“And did the young men dress like 
their fathers?” asked Josie. 

‘** Pretty nearly the same ; the coats and 
wes’kits were not very close fits; they 
were made of full cloth that had been 
woven on the handloom, colored with 
sumach, or oak, or copperas. The shirts 
the girls made out of homespun linen, 
from flax grown on the land, carded, and 
spun and woven and bleached there !” 

‘*Imagine the work of the women in 
those days !” said Mr, Hathaway. 

‘They wore big-rimmed, round-topped 
hats; the boys carried swords that the 
blacksmiths had shaped out of scythes ; 
Grandfather and John Perkins had Queen 
Anne muskets, which had come down 
from Canada.” 

‘“‘And his name was Josiah!” said 
Josie, nodding at Abby. “I’m glad 
there’s a pair of us.” 

‘* Yes,” said the other twin ; ‘and we 
are really Daughters of the Revolution.” 





Mr. Hathaway said : ‘‘I heard Phillips 
Brooks preach a sermon on the Beautiful 
Gate ; he used it as the gate to a beauti- 
ful life. He talked about leading little 
children through it, to all that was pure, 
and beautiful, and holy. And so, girls, 
this Battle of Bunker Hill may open the 
gate through which you come into adeep- 
er love for your country, through this 
element of personality, the real sense of 
your ancestors’ taking part in it.” 

‘** But Fourth of July is really the Chil- 
dren’s Gate to the Land of the Free— 
through it come little Pat Hooligan and 
Johnny Peanutty, and Pierre Lavache 
and Johnny Jones, side by side,” said 
Aunt Ruth ; ‘‘ but up at Woodstock every 
year pretty invitations, with the flag 
printed beautifully on them, invite hun- 
dreds of people to a fine Fourth of July 
celebration on the shore of a charming 
lake near us. I have come to take youall 
home with me. We will drive over on 
the Fourth to the pretty park, where 
there will be good-natured crowds, good 
music and good speeches.” 

‘*In our war-time,” said Papa, ‘‘a young 
minister was speaking at a Sunday-school 
picnic, in a Copperhead district ; and he 
gave us a rousing, patriotic speech. At 
its close, up rose an old man to ‘ object to 
parsons preaching politics.’ Another man 
then jumped up and said: ‘If a man 
among his own people can’t, once a year, 
in the woods, ona Fourth of July, speak 
what he thinks, itis a pity !’ ” 

‘“‘And may we really go to Roseland 
Park ?” 

“Tf you are good girls,” said their 
father. 

‘* And I will show you some grand old 
trees that were cut from trees growing on 
the battle-field at Lexington, and brought 
over by a bride, removing on horseback ! 
And we may row across the lake to 
Nipnet!” Aunt Ruth seemed to think 
that would be the climax of delight. 

‘What will we see there, Aunty ?” 

“Oh, a wigwam, and some charming 
papooses of all ages, that celebrate their 
freedom in queer antics on land and inthe 
water.” 

‘‘Hurrah for the Fourth of July !” said 
Abby. 

** And hurrah !” said Josie—‘‘ hurrah for 
Bunker Hill and Bennington, and our 
great and greatest grandfathers and just 
as grand mothers !” 

‘* Dinner is waiting,” said the maid, im- 
patiently. 

Aunty knew it was the third call; but 
the children had been too excited to hear, 
or to smell the exquisite feast of lamb, 
with the first peas of the parsonage gar- 
den, and mint, that grew in the little run 
down by the old church. 

NEw YoOrK CirTy. 
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HOW BERT TAUGHT THE NA- 
TIONS. 


BY GULIELMA ZOLLINGER,. 











“**Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ ”’ 

Over and over sounded the words in a 
clear, childish voice; for Bert was 
learning his golden text. All the boys 
in his class did it. Miss Benton, their 
teacher, wished them to do so. And, 
next to their own mothers, five boys 
thought Miss Benton the most beautiful 
and most wonderful woman in the world. 
Two of the boys were seven, one was 
eight—and that was Bert—and two were 
nine years old, 

Now, some way, Bert had an idea that 
he was always to try to do, so far as he 
could, what the golden text taught him. 

‘*Boys can’t baptize, can they, Mam- 
ma?” 

‘*No, my son.” 

_ ‘Of course they can’t,” assented Bert, 
after a moment’s reflection. ‘‘ The min- 
ister has to do that. Then there isn’t any- 
thing for me to do,” he went on to him- 
self, ‘‘ but to teach the nations. Mamma, 
what are nations?” he asked. 

As Bert was too small a boy to be sent 
to the dictionary, Mrs. Bartram explained 
to him what a nation was, as well as she 
could. She told him that once, a long 
while ago, in a certain part of Europe, 
fierce tribes, that were related to each 





other and spoke the same language, had 
become so united that they had one ruler 
over them whom they all obeyed, and 
laws that they did not dare to break for 
fear of punishment. And because they 
spoke the same language and were bound 
together by laws they were a nation. 
That the nation thus formed was the Ger- 
man nation, and that the language they 4 
spoke was called German. 

‘‘And is that why we call Henry Mayer, 
‘Dutchy ’?” asked Bert. ‘‘ Because he 
belongs to the German nation? Hespeaks 
German, you know.” 

“Yes. But does he like to be called 
‘Dutchy ’? Wouldn’t he rather be called 
Henry ?” 

“Oh, he doesn’t care. But tell me 
some more nations, Mamma, please.” 

“Trish,” began Mrs. Bartram. 

“There's Jim Gaffney,” interrupted 
Bert, delightedly. 

“French,” she went on. 

Bert sighed. He did not know any 
French boys. 

‘* Swedish.” 

‘Ole Jansen !” 
hopes returning. 

‘*And many others,” concluded Main- 
ma, ‘‘ that you will know all about when 
you are older.” 

‘‘There goes Fred Martin,” observed 
Bert, glancing out at a colored boy who 
was passing. ‘I hope he isn’t a nation. 
He isn’t, is he, Mamma ?” 

‘*Not yet. Perhaps his people may be, 
some day. They have been unfortunate.” 

‘“‘Hum !” thought Bert. ‘I guess I’ll 
wait till he’s a nation. I don’t like him, 
anyway.” And then he said over his text 
again. 

But what should Miss Benton do the 
very next Sunday but puta strong em- 
phasis on the little word all, and look 
straight at Bert as she did so ! 

‘* Miss Benton,” asked Bert, after school 
was dismissed, ‘‘ all doesn’t mean boys 
that are not nations yet, does it, like Fred 
Martin ?” 

Now Miss Benton understood boys, and 
particularly well she understood Bert, and 
she knew at once what he meant, as well 
as if he had talked an hour. ‘ 

‘* Yes,” she answered gravely, ‘I think it 
means Fred Martin.” 

‘*Then there'll be four,” said Bert, dis- 
contentedly ;” and three are as many as I 
can manage, J think.” 

‘“*Who are the other three, Bert ?” 

‘‘Henry Mayer, and Jim Gaffney, and 
Ole Jansen.” 

‘Fred Martin is a good little boy,” said 
Miss Benton, softly. 

“Yes, but he isn’t a nation, yet; and I 
don’t like him, anyway. I was going to 
teach the nations on the Fourth in our 
back yard,” he added, turning very red as 
he saw how grave Mivs Benton looked. 

‘And how were you going to teach 
them, Bert ?” 

“T was just agoing to be awful good 
to ’em all day, and then maybe they’d see 
that was a good way and go and be good 
to some one else.” 

The two walked on in a silence that was 
very uncomfortable so far as Bert was 
concerned. Nearer and nearer they drew 
to the corner where they must part. 

‘The Fourth’s day after to-morrow,” 
he remarked at last. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
Tuesday’s a good day for the Fourth ?” 

Yes, Miss Benton‘thought it was. Then 
the corner was reached, and each bade the 
other good-day. 

Miss Benton had gone but half a block, 
however, when there was a scurry of feet 
behind her, and a voice that was dear to 
her said, ‘‘ I think maybe I can manage 
four nations,” while appealing eyes looked 
into hers. 

**T thought you could,” responded Miss 
Benton, cordially ; and again they parted, 
this time for the day. 

The Fourth came. Looked at from an 
ordinary standpoint it was a most disap- 
pointing day ; for at nine in the morning 
it began to drizzle and at ten it was pour- 
ing. 

But Bert and the “nations” were un- 
disturbed. With remarkable foresight 


exclaimed Bert, his 


they had disposed of every firecracker 
they had by half-past eight, so they could 
cheerfully adjourn to the barn and car- 
riage house. . 











These annual disturbers of the peace of 
elderly people had been thrown singly 
into the air, shot off by twos and threes, 
and exploded by half-packages under 
kegs. The ‘‘nations” had done most of 
the firing while Bert looked good-natured- 
ly on; for said he to himself: ‘‘ If I was 
invited to somebody’s back yard on the 
Fourth, how would I like it if he did all 
the firing ?” 

‘* Bert,” his mamma had said early that 
morning, ‘‘I hope you will remember 
that you are a ‘nation,’ as you call it, 
yourself.” 

Bert looked surprised. 

‘*You belong to the American nation,” 
smiled Mrs. Bartram. 

Bert’s head went up. 
isn’t it, Mamma?” 

‘*Perhaps Henry thinks the German 
nation is the best.” 

‘¢ Why, how can he? Course it isn’t.” 

‘“*Why does every little boy think his 
papa and mamma are better than any 
other little boy’s papa and mamma?” 

“*Cause they’re his. He has to,” an- 
swered Bert, with decision. 

Again Mrs. Bartram smiled, and light 
dawned upon her little son as he looked at 
her. 

‘‘Is that the way it is, Mamma? Do I 
think the American nation is the nicest 
*cause it’s mine?” 

‘** Yes.” 

‘“‘Then if I tell Henry that the Ameri- 
can nation is nicer than the German it’s 
just as if I told him my papa and mamma 
were better than his?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* Well, you needn’t be afraid I'll say it, 
then. I wouldn’t be so impolite.” 

And so it was that in that small party 
the American eagle kept his wings furled 
all day. 

‘‘ Yes, it did rain and we did have one 
good time,” observed Henry, that night 
on his return home ‘* That Bert is what 
you call one little Meinherr. We did have 
much to eat.” 

Henry was eleven, and Bert was little 
to him. 

*¢ An’ gure an’ whin I wint this marnin’ 
wasn’t I full of Oirland foriver!” ex- 
claimed Jim Gaffney to his mother. ‘‘An’ 
it’s mesilf as knows now for certint the 
Americans, an’ the Germans, an’ the 
Swades, an’ the Africans, as Mister Bert 
calls ’em, is all dacent paple.” 

As for Ole Jansen he said little, but he 
thought much, and Fred Martin’s big eyes 
shone for a month afterward at the recol- 
lection of that wonderful Fourth. 

NEwrTon, Ia. 
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PEBBLES. 


IT is the deafand dumb man who has 
the really merry Fourth of July.—Watf. 








...»When you see a rattlesnake with ten 
rattles and a button, you touch the button 
and the snake will do the rest.--Texas Sift- 
ings. 


....He comes of a nautical family. His 
father was the mainstay of the family, and 
his mother was the spanker.—The Christian 
at Work. 


....What is the difference between a 
cook and her lover? One cooks the meat, 
the other meets the cook.—The Christian 
Register. 


...-Mrs. Snipp: ‘ Young man, will this 
ticket take me to Chicago? Ticket Agent: 
‘*No, ma’am ; but that train outside will.” 
Raymond’s Monthly. 


... ‘How do you distinguish an old fowl 
from a young one?” ‘By the teeth.” 
“Come, no joking! Fowls have no teeth.”’ 
‘** But I have !’’—II Secolo. 


....‘‘ She don’t look like a girl who would 
be fond of athletics.”’ ‘‘I know it; but she 
has thrown over five or six young men this 
summer.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


.... Now doth the small boy, filled with glee, 
Go down into his pocket, 
To rake and scrape the pennies up 
To get the festive rocket.—Waif. 


.... The deacon’s wife wanted to jot down 
the text, and leaning over to her scapegrace 
nephew she whispered: ‘‘ Have you a card 
about you?” ‘You can’t play in chapel,” 
was his solemn, reproving answer. And 
the good woman was so flustered that she 
forgot all about the text.—The Presbyte- 
rian, 
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...»Hard was the luck the youngster ran on, 
His chance for life is rather slim. 
He undertook to fire his cannon, 
And found the cannon fired him. 
—Judge. 
...-Emma: ‘What’s that noise? It 
sounds as tho they were pounding beef- 
steak.” Jane: “You guessed right; but 
we always speak of the performance here as 
‘tendering a banquet.’”—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


..+'‘How do you like your new music 
master ?”’ “He isa very nice, polite young 
man. WhenI made a mistake yesterday, 
he said ; ‘ Pray, mademoiselle, why do you 
take so much pains to improve upon* Bee- 
thoven?’’”’—Le Figaro. 


-.. ‘Ten to one you don’t see me to-mor- 
row,” said the doctor, cheerily, to his new 
patient. ‘‘Why not, Doctor ?’ whispered 
the consumptive. ‘‘Those are my office 
hours,” explained the light-minded physi- 
cian.—Harvard Lampoon. 


....“* What kind o’ fireworks are those ?”” 
asked Aunty Meddergrass of her city 
nephew. “Those are Roman candles, 
Aunty.”’ ‘Are they? Well, I’m glad I 
don’t livein Rome. I’d hate the worst kind 
to have to sew by the light of them things.” 
—Puck, 


..»He put a cracker ‘neath a can, 
And sat upon it like a man, 
With calm deliberation ; 
Biff! bang | whurro! away he went, 
And people knew just what was meant 
By “ the rising generation.” 
Boston News, 


...- Little North Ender (to chance ac- 
quaintance in the Common): “ Are you 
goin’ to fire some shootin’ crackers on the 
Fourth ?” Little Jimmy Commonwealth 
(with studied dignity): ‘‘No; but I’m go- 
ing to shoot some firecrackers.” Little 
North Ender (doing a breakdown): ‘‘What 
’er ye goin’ to shoot ’em with ?’’—Boston 
Post. 


...-A long-winded Member of Parliament 
stopped in the midst of a tedious oration 
to take a glass of water. Sheridan, the 
playwright, immediately rose to a“ point 
of order.”” Everybody wondered what the 
point of order could be. ‘“ What is it ” 
asked the speaker. ‘I think, sir,” said 
Sheridan, “that it is out of order for a 
windmill to go by water.”—Bon-Mots of 
Sheridan. 

...-The requirements of official etiquet 
are well understood by the gentlemen who 
have had charge of the work of entertain- 
ing the Infanta during her sojourn in New 
York. At one of the dinners given in honor 
of the distinguished guest a gentleman who 
is noted for his sportive humor stood at the 
threshold of the banquet room, and as the 
Princess approached he bowed profoundly, 
and with a fine Delsartean wave of his hand 
toward the royal table, said, ‘“ After Ku, 
lalie.”” The Princess made a note of the 
merry jest for her book on America.—N. Y. 
Herald. 








Spare Pearline, 
Spoil the Wash! 
“Better 
use too 
much 
than 









SN, too 
“ . Lit 
y tle.’ Too 

much Pearl- 


ine won't do any harm—too 
little may. Use too much, and 
you only waste it, that’s all. 
But use too little, and it’s only 
a bit better than none at all. 
You'll have to work harder, 
and you'll have to rub-—and 
then the wear and tear begins. 
It’s this rubbing, and this wear, 
and this work that Pearline, 
if properly used, takes away. 

Use it just as directed on 
every package, no more, no 
less, and you'll get the best re- 
sults. You needn’t try to 1m- 


° ’ 
prove upon it. You cant. 
Beware of imitations. 365 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
’ 380 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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Word through the center: 1, A consonant; 
2, a vowel; 3, a consonant; 4, a consonant; 
5, a vowel. Whole word to explain. 

Right and left words a pencil used by the 
Romans; a kind of stone. 

Across: 1, A consonant ; 2, portion ; 3, to 
subdue ; 4, small; 5, to represent by em- 
blems. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF JUNE 22p. 
COMPLEX CHARADE. 


Whole word, Hearthstone. Earth. 
Hater. Heart. Hear. Ear. Tone. Note. 
Toe. 

TRIANGLE, 
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FabiertT 
Off tf ec ek 
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DispossessS 


BEHEADINGS. 
W—ages 
A—gate 
S—hock 
H—aunt 
I—deal 
N—ails 
G—rate 
T—race 
O—wing 
N—acre 
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includes the great temperance drink 
Hires pee; 
Beer 

N It gives New Life to the Old Folks, 


Pleasure to the Parents, 
Health to the Children. 
Good for All—Good All the Time. 
A 25 cent package makes Five 


gallons. Besureand get 
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ChEA® 
ONCEPTION. 
How much do ya know about STERLING SIL- 
VER INLAID Spoons and Forks? 
send for information illustrated. 





THEHOLMES& EDWARDS SILVER CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


NEW DEPARTURE jection ty means of me 
Incandescent Electric Current, 


both alternating and direct, with the 


PARAGON ARC LIGHT PROJECTOR 


Send for Catalogue to QUEEN & CO., Phila. 








AWNINGS FOR HOUSE AND COTTAGE 
From $3.50 and upwards. 
Lawn Tents, $7.00. Surf Tents, $12.00. 


Flags and Bunting and Yacht Sails. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail orders a specialty. 


S. S. THORP & CO., 
20 Fulton St., New York. 
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WHITMAN, 
1346 ‘Lhostnus Sti, 


elphia. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases, Sold by all druggists 











ATT 
PAIN DesTROYER 
Y NDER OF HEALING ! 
FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT, 


SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 


HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 

See our name on every wrapper and label, 








CHRISTIAN PEOPLE WHO EXPECTTO 
VISIT THE WORLD'S FAIR and desire rooms 
in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 
velope directed and stamped for information to 


The Christian Home Bureau, 
Room 4 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 111. 


EMPIRE > 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 


JAY C. WEMPLE (CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 





| It is the lightest weight black silk and wool 





Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 








Remington Bicycles. 





EQUALED BY FEW 
EXCELLED BY NONE, 
Three Patterns for ’93. 


Send for catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS C0,, 


313-315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


RRY'S TRIGQPHEROUS 











An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff, 
Makes the hafr grow thick and soft. 
)} Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 

sprains. All drugegtats or bv mail S0cta. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 

s 

Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 

aad indorsed by thousands of houseKeepers. 

Your Grocer ought to haveit onsale. Ask for it. 

D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North 2d 8t., Phila.. Pa. 


RHEUMATISM | 








184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





WHAT IS CARMELITE ? 


fi.bric made, and a Priestley. Sheer and as cool as 
muslin, yet strong, with a dust-resisting surface, which causes it to be specially desirable for travel- 
ing purposes or general wear. ie 
SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED. 
Important! All the Priestley dress goods are stiimped every five yards, on the under side of the 


| selvedge, with the manufacturer’s name (B, Priesthey & Co.) 


NEURALGIA,SCIATICA, Tie best remedy yet 
found. Simple but effective. Safe and agreeable to 
take. Easy to make 3 no cooking. Recipe, with full 
directions, sent postpaid for ®1. Write name plainly. 


Elaine Co., Box 240, Watertown, Mass. 
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PuVMA MAU DeA NEE 


TO BUY THE BEST, 


Especially when you get the best at the same prices as you would have to pay for 


an inferior article, 


Therefore when buying; fireworks always ask for 


PAIN’S MANHATTAN BEACH FIREWORKS, 


which are now offered in sizes and assortments suitable for 


Public and Private Displays. 


They are in every way equal in brilliancy and effect to those fired at the Spectacular 
Displays at Manhattan Beach, West Brighton, Atlantic City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, and other places. 


$25,000 worth of these goods were used at the Dedication of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


By mentioning this Paper you wil] be entitled to an Additional Discount 


of 10 per cent. below regular prices. 





PAIN’S 
FIREWORKS CO., 


102 William Street, New York. 
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DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3 OOO TONS. 


BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA. 





SAIS SASSO 
\) The Cooler 
i)the Smoke Pipe ( 
() the less heat wasted. ( 
\ The FUuMAN Boiler has a smoke pipe so cool 
t) you can hold your hand on ita foot away from (1 
| )the boiler. Neo heat wasted up ed | 
_ chimney. The FURMAN has three jackets—an 
() outer one of galvanized iron, an inner one of ( 
\ heavy sheet iron, and an asbestos jacket and 
) air space between. 5 
() Noheat wasted inthe cellar. — [( 


You get all the heat where it belongs—in your 

{ ) rooms. Send for our 200-page book free, (j 
i) HERENDEEN MFG.CO., 
#10 Dunn St., 
() Geneva, N. Y. ( 
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—The Kind You Neea. 


We have been making furnaces and ranges 
for half a century Our plant is the largest 
and most complete in the country. Our 
specialties are named ‘ Perfect,’’ because 
they are so. They include warm air Fur- 
maces and the *' Perfect’’ Cooking Ranges. 
Catalogue free. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 ani 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 
84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
: 127 Sixth Srreet, PORTLAND, Ore. 
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~ farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggeations or information 
that will make thia department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE ADVANTAGES OF SUMMER- 
FALLOWING. 


BY JOHN DARE EMERSLEY. 





THE benefits derived from an alternate 
use of sunlight and moisture in disinte- 
grating soil-atoms, and giving solubility to 
their plant-nourishing elements, are liable 
to be overlooked iu farm practice. The good 
which mulching does to a soil, both as to its 
cropand general condition,has been so prom- 
inently advocated by agricultural writ- 
ers, that tarmers may be tempted to regard 
a hot sun beaming upon a bare soil, as an 
evil requiring to be fought against. While 
in respect to certain growing crops they are 
right, yet the sun can bring about most im- 
portant and profitable changes in land. 

The term “summer-fallowing,” as ap- 
plied to fields left unsown for a season and 
roughly plowed two or three timesin dry 
weather, does not exactly describe the soil- 
desication, trituration, and oft-repeated 
workings which [ wish to recommend in 
this article. The name as I use it here is 
jntended to include the following aims 
and operations. 

First. To deepen, mix and pulverize the 
soil, so as to improve its mechanical condi- 
tion. 


Second. To expose it to sun, air and rain. 


as often as the weather will permit, that 
its inert mineral ingredients may thereby 
be made soluble, and take part in crop pro- 
duction during coming years. 

Third. To kill root-running weeds, and 
use harrow or even hand-gathering, if that 
indicpensable end can be attained in no 
other way. 

Fourth. To give the sun full play in kill- 
ing grubs, cut-worms and insects of all 
kinds, in whatever stage of vitality they 
are present. 


Fif 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 
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th. To effectually cleanse the soi] which 
is polluted with the seeds of weeds by per- 
sistently using such means as will insure 
their germination and subsequent destruc- 
tion. 

Sizth. To make the soil porous, and 
thereby increase the fertilizing action of 
air and moisture in its interstices. 

Seventh. To give the farmer more clear 
profit from four full, clean crops during 
five years than he can gain from five scant, 
weedy harvests; and, 

Eighth. To augment the intrinsic and 
selling value of the farm where this system 
of culture has been continuously and suc- 
cessfully applied over its whole extent, the 
combined influence of trim, skillful man- 
agement at all points, acting through a 
growing local reputation, being sure to 
bring about that desirable end. 

The reasons why tbe foregoing predi- 
cated results may be relied upon as certain 
to follow the treatment of the soil [ am 
urging on tbe attention of agriculturists, 
can be made clear to any impartial, inquir- 
ing mind. A few plain facts on that point 
may be stated. 

When an adhesive soil becomes wet its 
bulk increases, and its pores, or cells, being 
purtially filled, it gains in weight. If it is 
plowed then, the trampling of horses and 
the compressing as well as plastering ac- 
tion of plowshares, ought to be taken into 
account before work is begun. 

A very serious impairment of its crop- 
growing power will result from such ill- 
timed culture. The air being to a large 
extent excluded from its interior, mechan- 
ical disintegration and chemical reaction, 
which are absolutely necessary to its fer- 
tility, are so restricted that it can only 
yield light harvests. Every ruralist knows 
that a hard, dense soil cannot produce ro- 
bust plants. The evil effects of wet winter 
plowing are to some extent lessened by 
subsequent frosts: but where these are 
fitful it is a very hurtful practice, and 
should, as far as possible, be avoided in all 
cases. A paramount fact,which the farmer 
should never forget, is that his land must, 
in order to its being really fertile, be pro- 
vided with cellular lungs in its breast, 
just as he himself requires such organs. 

If the cells of his lungs are clogged from 
any cause he must get relief or death will 
ensue, 

If the lungs of his soil are full of water, 
or if, under slovenly culture, only part of 
their cells can act for air-circulating pur- 
poses, he cannot reasonably expect a gener- 
ous harvest. Even Government land may 
be temporarily ruined by compression. 
The great Southwestern cattle-ranges, 
which at one time were thickly covered 
with nutritious grasses, are now under the 
combined evils of overstocking, perpetual 
trampling of cattlein all weathers and long 
continued droughts, largely superinduced 
by these causes little better than barren 
wastes. The landis naturally good, but its 
lungs, having been inoperative for years, 
nearly all its best perennial grasses are 
dead. Even if wet seasons were to come 
now, its main product would be scanty 
annual grasses and weeds. 

One of the best practical results of judi- 
cious under-draining is that it not only 
withdrawsstagnating water, but also opens 
the capillary or hair-like tubes of the soil, 
for the admission of air and rain-water, 
both of which take part in promoting pro- 
ductiveness. 

The need, therefore, of land being sub- 
jected at intervals to a pulverizing process, 
is apparent, if the subject is given proper 
consideration. The practice is very an- 
cient. ‘* Break up your fallow ground, and 
sow not among thorns,’ says Jeremiah, 
chap. 4: 3. This is equivalent to saying 
“pulverize your fallow lands, and get rid 
of choking weeds.”’ The heavier part of the 
fallowing work, fortunately, comes at a 
comparatively slack season, and thorough- 
ness is rendered possible. 

The market gardener cannot afford to 
keep any part of his ground vacant, but his 
whole system of management is based on 
the threefold fact that porosity, manure 
and moisture in his soil give him generous 
returns. His constant stirring of the sur- 
face-earth ought to convince the farmer 
that he, too, can at least by occasional 
efforts in the same direction, woo his fields 
and win from them bounteous, weedless 
harvests. 

Our virgin soils are rich because they con- 
tain a great variety and a large store of sol- 
uble mineral eléments which plants can 
absorb. When these are exhausted by 
long cropping, we must depend for their 
restoration on subsoils and manures. Sub- 
soils can be changed now just as the ancient 
rocks were acted upon in bygone ages. By 
means of sunlight, air, rains, dews, elec- 
tricity and winds, these rocks were slowly 
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pounded into pulp, to be carried by streams 
and rivers into the lowlands, there to pre- 
pare deep, rich soils for the benefit of peo- 
ples and nations which were not to come 
into existence until immeasurable ages had 
elapsed. 

While the earth’s population is rapidly in- 
creasing, the acreage of available crop-grow- 
ing Jand isa fixed quantitv. The time is com- 
ing, tho yet far off, when every acre of culti- 
vable land must produce twice the quantity 
of food for man and beast it is producing 
now, to feed the nations. That end will be in 
some measure promoted if the mode of sum- 
mer land-culture I am advocating is put into 
practice, not perhaps to be always adhered 
to, but to prepare the way for that time 
when every farm must inevitably be man- 
aged on something like the market garden 
principle. 

In arid climates the disintegration of rocks 
by a weathering process is often strikingly 
apparent. A hill covered with solid bowl- 
ders has decomposed rock for some distance 
down underneath. The exposed rocks, be- 
ing dry most of the time, do not crumble, 
but lasting dampness below shatters 
equally dense material. And yet the sun 
exercises mighty powers even on dry rocks. 
It issaid that the surfaces of the Egyptian 
obelisks in New York and London are dis- 
integrating. If that is true Egyptian sun- 
light through long centuries was the pri- 
mary cause. Newly quarried monoliths 
from tbat country would not have been 
perceptibly affected by Western winters. 
It isa surprising fact that gritty, barren- 
looking land in hot, dry regions, will, when 
irrigated, produce heavy crops, and in a few 
years become loamy. For ages the ground 
had been heated and reheated, and was 
thereby prepared for disruption as soon as 
water came. 

All minerals and metals expand when 
heated. The atoms of a soil, exposed toa 
glaring sun, swell more or less according to 
their contents. 

This expansion is not in itself disruptive, 
but when followed by moisture important 
changes are effected. The spadefuls of 
clay thrown out in under-draining work, if 
allowed to become dry, never again have 
quite their original adhesiveness. 

Skillful brick and tile makers “ weather” 
their clays for a year, and put a high value 
on sunlight and frost as disintegrating and 
decomposing agents. 

If the weather can do such wonderful 
things on exposed soils, or soil-creating 
material, surely the farmer who takes ad- 
vantage of its powers is showing true wis- 
dom. My purpose in what follows is to 
show how that nmay be practically done. 

If I controlled a tract of worn-out, weedy 
Jand,and had the will and means to im- 
prove it, what course would I take toward 
the end? My dependence would be placed 
ona combined system of summer-fallow- 
ing and liberal manuring, both from home- 
made and purchased fertilizers—including 
also diversified crops. 

It would take years to go over the whole 
of a good-sized farm; but after the first 
season or two, the increase in produce 
would aid in pushing forward the remain- 
ing work. The initiatory step in each sea- 
son’s undertaking should be a deep autumn 
or early winter plowing. If the land to be 
treated is under-drained, the furrows may 
run at right angles to the usual lines. This 
not only levels and mixes the soil, but it 
admits of the centers of rounded ridges 
where these exist, being penetrated with 
good advantage. To prevent under-drained 
land from lying in a soggy state during 
winter, furrows should be opened along the 
heaviest line of descent. 

Under-draining, however, is in a great 
many cases an indispensable part of suc- 
cessful land improvement. Without it a 
wet season may defeat the main purpose of 
summer culture. Like a window flower- 
pot, land must have a bottom opening for 
the exit of surplus water, or its crop-yield- 
ing power will be checked. The cross, deep 
autumn furrow, where that can be given 
with safety,will be possible only with three 
powerful horses working abreast by means 
of equalizing swingle trees. As the object 
is to bring up undersoil, more or less, ac- 
cording to its good or poor quality, the 
horses, the plow and the harness should be 
adapted by extra strength for the extra 
work to be done. And the plowman who, 
single-handed, is to carry out the operation 
needs special capacity worthy of being 
searched for and wisely encouraged. 

When the pressure of spring seeding 
work is pust the land thus prepared for 
summer trituration should be harrowed 
and torn, first across the winter furrows, 
and then in other directions. This will kill 
winter-germinated weeds, expose vital roots 
to the sun; and if there is sufficient mois- 
ture present there will soon be in foul flelds 





a new growth of weeds which a fresh har- 
rowing will kill. - 

The first spring furrow sbould cross the 
winter one and equal it in depth. If the 
weather is dry and there is promise of an 
early rain, this furrow may remain unbro- 
ken until it is moist enough to crumble 
easily. Once more the seeds in the soil will 
sprout and be killed as before. How many 
times the plow and cultivators are to be 
used depends on the condition of the land 
as to foulness, and on the weather. There is 
no risk of its being too much pulverized or 
turned over. 

When a garden soil is filled with noxious 
seeds there is true economy in fallowing it 
fora season. By good management it may 
be made so clean that in after years hand- 
weeding will be easily done. 

Assuming that by the middle of August 
asummer-fallowed field has been effectu- 
ally treated, a dressiug of farmyard ma~ 
nure plowed under with a moderate furrow, 
will leave it in good order for seeding to 
wheat at the proper time. On soils which 
do not require manure, trituration, follow- 
ing deep autumn work, will insure a boun- 
teous crop. The California Visalia Delta, 
stated recently, that a certain field of wheat 
on summer-fallowed land, will yield, it is 
estimated, twenty sacks to the acre. An 
adjoining field, which grew acrop last years 
will yield about three sacks per acre. 

The difference is due, in part, to existing 
drought. The deeply worked soil condenses 
moisture in its pores from atmospheric air, 
and its crop grows on luxuriantly, whereas 
the compact soil cannot bring its crop to a 
profitable barvest. 

As long as wheat brought a dollar and a 
quarter per bushel, farmers in the west of 
Scotland found that crop very profitable on 
summer-fallowed, poor, clayey soils. They 
worked the ground carefully, and invari- 
ably applied about thirty tons of well-made 
farmyard manure per acre. In some cases 
lime was also used. The seed was sown in 
September or October, and in fairly good 
seasons they reaped from twenty-five to 
thirty-five bushels per acre of heavy wheat. 
On better soils over forty bushels was quite 
a common crop. 

It would be an interesting as well as a 
profitable experiment on the farm to treat 
an acre or two of weedy land in the way I 
have suggested, and see how much could 
be produced either with or without manure. 
The result, I know, would prove satisfac- 
tory. 

08 CABEZAS, COCHISE Co., ARIZ. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH HAY AND 
PASTURE GRASSES. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





To ascertain the right grass for each soil 
for both hay and pasture is a work that 
farmers should pursue with industry ; but 
the real experiment in this line has been 
confined almost solely to the experiment 
stations and farms. By having the right 
grass on our farms we can increase the 
yield per acre more than twofold, and per- 
manent pastures can be established where 
formerly pothing but poor, scraggy plants 
could be induced to grow. Our climate, 
soil and methods of farming differ so in 
various parts of the country that it is quite 
essential, for successful grass crops, to 
know the requirements of the dozen most 
valuable varieties. The results of experi- 
ments with grasses have been gathered 
from many experimental farms and sta- 
tions, and our present knowledge is due 
largely to the work in these places. Al- 
ready the service has proved of great value 
to agriculturists in the improved hay and 
pasture fields of our Eastern States, and in 
the gradual establishment of permanent 
grass farms in the Southern sections of the 
country ; but there is still a greater bless- 
ing to be obtained from these experiments 
in the future when the knowledge is more 
generally popularized. 

In summing up the results of experi- 
ments made with grasses, during the last 
dozen years, some important points are es- 
tablished. One is that good mixtures of 
grass seeds are superior to any one variety, 
and that the farmer must endeavor to find 
out what mixture best suits his soil. Near- 
ly every soil is capable of supporting a good 
grass or pasture crop, provided that proper 
cultivation and selection of seed are at- 
tended to. Even the poor soil on exposed 
hillsides will yield profitable grass crops. 
It pays to fertilize pasture and grass land 
as much as it does corn, wheat and oats ; and: 
a light spring top-dressing applied annually 
will stimulate the grass into vigorous 
growth, so that the outlay will be more 
than returned with interest. Finally, the 
point is illustrated by the experiments that 
a carefully selected mixture of grasses and” 
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clover should be made, and this should be 
sown at the rate of two bushels per acre if a 
yood hay crop is desired, and three bushels 
to the acre if a good hay crop and a general 
pasture are desired. If a fine, dense turf is 
desired in hot, dry places, which will be ca- 
pable of withstanding the severest drought, 
four bushels should be sown to the acre. 

A mixture that produces a good hay crop 
and makesa fine pasture has a large percent- 
age of the strong-growing species of grasses, 
such as the orchard grass, tall and meadow 
fescue, timothy, meadow foxtail, rough- 
stalked meadow grass and clover. This 
mixture should be sown at the rate of 
about three bushels to the acre, and the sod 
which it produces is thick and dense. The 
yield on good soil will be over two tons of 
cured hay tothe acre. This mixture pro- 
duces a permanency of sod that is of great 
value for pasturaye. It increases in quan- 
tity each year, and all the cultivation that 
it requires, after the sowing, is an annual 
top dressing judiciously applied. The mix- 
ture is generally made up of about seventy - 
five per cent. of the tall-growing yrasses, 
with ten pounds of clover to the acre, 
and none of the rye = grasses. The 
cost of seeding is quite high with this 
mixture, amounting generally to about $14 
per acre; but where a yood hay crop is 
expected to be gathered, and a fine pasture 
desired afterward, bo other mixture can be 
devised that will surpass 1t, even atits high 
expense. 

Where the hay crop is the chief thing 
desired, and a pasture is unimportant, a 
cheaper seeding Can be made by forming a 
mixture with the K.glish and Italian rye 
yrasses asthe basis. About twelve pounds 
of clover to two and one-half bushels of 
grass seed of this mixture are used to the 
acre. The yield pr acre is slightly larger 
.than the furmer mixture, and the cost per 
acre for seeding down 1s about $8.50. ‘his 
produces an excellent hay crop, but for pas- 
turage it is not quite up to the first. 

These are the basis of the two mixtures 
for hay and pasturage, and moditications of 
them can be made which will yield ditferent 
results, aud will probably be more satisfac 
tory on most farms. A wodification of the 
first mixture can be made by Increasing 
the quantity of the lower-priced grasses of 
value, and lessening Chose Lhat are very ex- 
pensive. By a judicious selection in tbis 
way the mixture can be made tu cost only 
$10 per acre, and the real value and quality 
of the cop Will not be much impaired. 

It takes a long time to make mixtures 
that will be perfectly auapted to a soil and 
Climate, and one must experiment for many 
years, ‘I'he ideal yrass crop 18 oue that will 
yield good crops of hay year after year with 
slight top-oressings, and at the same time 
furm good pasturage a.few weeks after the 
harvest. ln order co do this the turf must 
be very tirm and compact, so that dry 
weather can be endured, and no injury re- 
sult from ciose cropping aud trampiing. 
By getting a firm turf in this way the 
grasses Cannot be pulled up by their roots 
when the animals are cropping 1t. ‘The ad- 
vantages of a good mixture are noticeable 
the year round, Karly in the spring the 
meadow foxtall and sweet vernal grasses 
appear; thev appear the orchard g: ass, vat 
yiass, Kescues, aud Knyglish and italian 1ye 
yrasses, followed finally in order by tne 
creeping bent, pous and red top. ‘his car- 
lies the crop well along into the fall, so 
that good growths are ovtalued trom early 
spring unuil early winter. 

‘ne ciovers come in for their share of 
merit. ‘hey fill up all empty spaces with 
their luxuriant ygruwth, aud almost equal 
the tall-growing grasses with their lealy 
heads. Orchard grass occupies a prominent 
position in nearly all mixtures OL seeds ; for 
Lhis Comes Up sO early im Ube season, and in 
such dense masses, that 1t Can be cut beiore 
the oxeye daisy comes into bloom. ‘lhe 
daisies are thus prevented from going to 
seed and scattering their young Ones thIck- 
ly through the tield. Ln localities where 
Lnese daisies have veen great DUIsances to 
destroy, tarmers will appreciate the grea 
value of orchard grass In this respect, 
Where the daisies have completely run out 
all other grasses, the orchard grass can be 
sown With remarkable results. io a season 
or two the daisies will be checked 1nu their 
growth, and the orcnard grass will monopo- 
lize the field. 

Heretofore timothy, or timothy and 
clover have been consiuered the ideal grasses 
for hay and pasture crops. Permanent 
crops, of course, Could not be Obtained with 
timotby, aud ibe cost of seeding and 
reseeding every few years Causes @ great re- 
auction in the actual profits. We know 
now that there are olber yrasses which will 
yield a heavier crop to the acre than timo- 
thy, and will last jonger and endure severe 
climatic and soil disadvantages better. 
While Timothy is a valuable grass, and it 
should always occupy a place in the mix- 
tures, it should not be the malp dependence, 
here are other valuable grasses that should 
be made the basis of the mixture, and timo- 
thy and clover should come in only for a 
proportionate share, 
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CARRIAGE HORSES IN DEMAND. 
BY J. W. DARROW. 


Do farmers and horsemen know that 
there is a demand for fine, well-matched, 
carriage horses that is not at all equaled by 
the supply? If they know it, they do not 
appreciate it and profit by it to the extent 
they might. The gentlemen who want this 
style of horses are men who are able to buy 
and pay for all they get, and round prices 
do not deterthem. Answer for them this 
question ‘*‘ Where can I get a pair of sound, 
well-matched carriage horses of sixteen 
bands or over ?” and you will have no trou- 
ble in selling them at your own price. 

One drawback to the breeding of such 
hor-es is the “‘ trotting” craze. Nearly all 
breeding has been in the trotting line. 
What has been searched for with great per- 
sistency is the “record breaker,” and in 
the hands of the professional breeder, the 
“‘record-breaker”’ has been produced. But 
there is nothing in such breeding for the or 
dinary farmer. He cannot hope to compete 
with the professional], but he can get most 
excellent returns from breeding the road 


and carriage horse. The wise man is he 
who tries to supply an existing demand, 
not 2 possible nd one; and the exist- 
ing demand for horseflesh is now in the line 
above indicated. Moreover, the farmer can 
do this without interfering in the least with 
his ordinary farm duties, and the returns 
from a good colt sold now and then will 
pines J materially help him to solve the 
problem of making the farm pay. 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, June 22d, 1893.] 


TEA.—There is little change in the tea mar- 
ket. Trade goes on quietly. Amoy is quoted at 
13@17c.; Fuchau, 14@35c.; Formosa, 17@42c., and 
Japans, 11@35c. 

COFFEE.—The prices in most of the markets 
are lower for coffee, and trading is only moder- 
ate. There are few crop news to disturb the 
market, and the general apathy is simply caused 
by sympathy with other goods. Java is 21@28c.; 
Mocha, 21@22c.; Maracaibo, 1744@22c., and La- 
wuayra, 18@22kKe. 

SUGAR.—Raw is quiet,and refined strong and 
unchanged. Cut loaf and crushed are 5.81@6c.; 
powdered, 534@5.94c.; granulated, 5%9@5.56c.; 
Mould * A,” 5.56@534c., and Columbia ** A,” 54@ 
5.3le. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—The demand for 
vealsis good, and common to choice sell at $5.50 
@7 25, and culls at $5. Dressed mutton is slow 
at 6@10c. per f., and dressed lambs steady at 74% 
@l2c. Dressed hogs are steady at 84@9e. for 
all weights. 


PROVISIONS.—Provisions are generally low- 
er,und the market at times appears to be partly 
demoralized. At the close pork is dull and easy 
with old and new mess at $19.50@20; short clear, 
$2021.50, and family, $20.450@21. Beef is dull 
and about steady, with family at $11@12, and 
extra mess, $9. Beef hams are steady at $17@ 
17.50. The market is dull, but prices are fairly 
steady for all cut meats. Pickled bellies are 
scarce and firm at 12'44@13c.; shoulders, 84@ 
8léc., and hams, 1244@13c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Buyers of flour are 
pursuing a very conservative course, and they 
refuse to take any large quantity. In fact, the 
holders and commission merchants have to take 
all the risk, and it is rather difficult work to sell 
many lots at the present range of prices. Spring 
wheat patents are $3.50@3.65; straights, $3.35@ 
3.40; clears, $8@3.25; city mill, $3.90@4, and ex- 
tra firsts, $2.70. Rye flour is dull and about 
steady at $3.15@3.25. Cornmeal is steady, with 
Brandywine at $2.75, and yellow Western, $2.65 
@2.75. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The enormous stocks 
of wheat press down upon the market like a wet 
blanket and dampen the ardor of those who 
would speculate in thecereal. The tightness of 
the money market keeps nae | one from invest- 
ing in any uncertainty, and the heavy carrying 
charges operate toward the same quietness in 
trade. Wheat harvesting is in operation now 
as far north as Central Illinois, and the crop re- 
ports are all good. The toreign markets are all 
weak and discouraging. Cash wheat is in fairly 
good export demand. July wheat is quoted at 
T2YyQ@T2%c.; No. 2 red, 714@71'4c.; No. 2 hard 
winter, 7254@78c.; and No. 1 Northern spring, 
724ec. Cashcorn isin fair request by exporters, 
and considerable ——— are going abroad. 
The news that duties on corn and rye will be 
removed in France, and po sibly by Germany 
too, had a good effect upon the markets. July 
corn is 04ec., and No. 2, 5144c. Exporters are 
also taking large quantities of oats, and they are 
in fair demand at firm prices. No.2 white oats 
are 40c,; track mixed, 3&@30c., and No. 2 oats, 
8794@38\4c. Rye is dull at 56@60c. Hay is very 
firm, and prime sells at 95c.@$1. The receipts 
are rather light, and the outlook for the coming 
crop poor, while France has remitted duties on 
hay owing to drought in that country. Shipping 
hay is firm at 70@75c., and No. 3 to No. 1, 74@ 0c. 
Rye straw is quiet at 40@70c., and oat straw at 
40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—There has been 
little improvement in the butter market this 
week, and prices have dragged along slowly at 
old prices. But toward the close the market 
has strengthened about %c. per th. Some of the 
arrivals are being bought up at present low 
prices and put into cold storage, altho the lack 
of plenty of capital has checked this work large- 
ly. The demand for immediate consumption 
has fallen off, and exports are light except in 
factory. State creamery in tubs is 204%@2lc., 
and in pails, 20%%c. Western extras are 204%@ 
21c.; firsts, 19@19¢c., and seconds, 17@18c. State 
dairy isin very light receipt, and the stock on 
hand sells firmly. Half firkin tubs, extras, are 
Wa20\4c., and Welsh tubs, 1944@20c. Firsts are 
18@19c., and seconds, 17@18c. Western factory 
isfirm at 134g@l6c.; imitation creamery, 144@ 
l7c.,and dairy, 14@l6%c. Trading in pi Rom is 
fair and prices hold firm. Large sizes are 8%@ 
94c., and small sizes, 84@94c. Best Chenango 
County skims are 5c., and others, 2\4@1'¢c. 


FRESH FRUITS AND BERRIES.—The mar- 
ket is supplied with a vretty full variety of 
fruits and berries now. New apples are in good 
supply and firm. Choice harvests are $1.50@2 
per % bbl., and Southern Astrachan, $1@2.25 per 
carrier. Le Conte pears are firm at $1.50@5 per 
bbl., and 50c.@$1.75 per crate. Strawberries are 
plentivul, and cheaper. Monmouth County are 
b@7c. per gt.,and fancy Hilton and Irvington, 
l0@l4e. N. C. huckleberries are firm at l0q@l5c. 
yverqgt., and good cultivated blackberries, 10@ 
fe. Gooseberries are 5@tc. per qt., and $1.50@2 

pr bushel. Large black fancy cherries are 1l0@ 
5c. per th)., and red and white, 8@9%c, Peaches 
are in fair supply. with early rivers at $1.0@2 
per carrier, and N C. $1@2.25 per carrier. Wild 
goose plums are $1.50@3 per carrier; watermel- 
one $15@25 per 100, and muskmelons, $2@5 per 

dM. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
been very weak, and the market is well stocked 
with goods. Spring chickens are only M4@I8c. 
per }; fowls, 10@10\c. ; old roosters, 6144@7c. ; 
turkeys, 7@8c.; ducks, 45@70c. per pair, and 
geese, $1@1.37. Dressed poultry is not much 
better off. Prices are firm at quotations, but 


they are low Lge Turkeys are 8@llc.; 
spring chickens, 20@30c.; fowls, 9@10c.: Long 


Island spring ducks, 18@i9e., and squabs, $1.50@ 
2.75 per doz. Eggs are in lighter receipt, and a 
little firmer. State and Pennsylvania are 15\c. 
per doz.; Western, loss off, 15e., and Southwest- 
ern, 144@14%c. 
POTATOES AND VEGETABLES. —Southern 
,0tatoes are firm, with No. 1’s at $2.50@3.50, and 
0. 2's at $1.25@2. Onions are firm at $1.2%@ 
1.75 per crate for Bermudas, and Southern, 
3.50@4 per bbl. Southern cabbages are 75c.@ 
1.75 per bbl., and Jerseys, $3.50@5 per 100. 
Green peas are $1@1.50 per bag; string beans 
75c.@$1.50 per basket; Fla. tomatoes, 0c.@$1.50 
er carricr ; cucumbers, 75c.@$1 per crate ; L. I. 
ets, $2.5043 per 100 bunches; squash, $2.25@ 
2.75 per bbl. crate, and prime asparagus, $. 
1,@ per doz, bunches. 














A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength,— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Regort, 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. . 


ONA LEVEL STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue io any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mig. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
| OFFER ss 


Commercial paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral security bearing 
8 and 10 per cent. interest, ranning from sixty days 
to six months. Cor responde nce solicited. 
Ref’s.—First Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn. 
Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
Merchan!s’ Bank, Sleepy Hye, Minn, 
People’s Bank, Waseca, Min 
Second National Bank, Monmouth, Til, 


A. C. JAMISON, 
7, 8 Mesaba Block, Duluth, Minn, 2 
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£38 Miles an Hour : 
On a Bicycle——= 








as near it as any wheels on earth. 


Renshaw won a $750 piano— 
the first prize—in the great | 
Denver race run May 30. 158 ¢' 


starters, 


"ere ithe 


These machines are built like 


erers 


a watch, and are the standard 5 


* 
i 
This is faster time than was ever | 
made on a bicycle, but the 
5 “Sterling” or Union will come 


. high-grade machines of 1893. 
% Call and see them. 


STOKES MFG.CO., 


293 WABASH AV., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Beret area arate a ate aha 
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A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
—— 


NEW YORK, 
} Make the most reliable 
Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases 
Hat Cases, 
American and 
European Travel. 
at Broadway,bet.C jerelande & Liberty Sts. 


Broadway, bet. 4th & Great Jones Sts. 
Sixth Ave.. ST 406th and 41st Sts. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Spaulding & Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Gold and Silver Smiths. 


CHICAGO. 


Chicago 


Possesses many attractions for visitors 
besides the Great Exposition. Lovers of 
the beautiful in Sélid Silverware, Diamonds, 
Precious Stones, Jewelry, Clocks and Objets 


d’Art, W 


will find our store an exhibit well 


worth a portion of their sight-seeing 


time, 


i? 


Our ‘‘ Suggestion Book,” which we mail free upon application, will aid 


distant purchasers in making selections, 


36 Ave. de I’Opera 
Paris 


State and Jackson Sts. 
. Chicago 





Your Painter 


has often wasted time and 
material in trying to obtain 
a shade of color, and has 
even resorted to the use of 


ready mixed paints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 
of the difficulty in makin ng a shade of color with white lead. This waste can 


be avoided by the use o 


National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and puert so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 


Lea 


to the shade shown on the can. 


By this means you will have the 


best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. 
stan 
strictly pure: 


** ANCHOR" (Cincinnati) 


**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsb’gh) 


** ATLANTIC " (New York) 

*«* BEYMER- BAUMAN" (Pittsburgh) 
*“*BRADLEY”" (New York) 

a BROOKLYN ' "(New York) 
**COLLIER "’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ”" (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN" (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
ard, manufactured by the ‘Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


“* KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 
**FAHNESTOCK”" (Pittsburgh) 

** LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
«* MORLEY " (Cleveland) 
“‘RED SEAL" (St. Louis) 
**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN "' (Chicago) 
**SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**ULSTER” (New York) 

**UNION "’ (New York) 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.'s Pure nie Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in mang everywher 
(i) 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us 


ra book coamaiing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,, 


1 Broadway, New York. 








' ' We offer the Choicest Stock for 
f Ine Clothing Men and Boys at the Lowest Prices. 





=| Piece Goods 


Large and attractive assortment 
for custom orders, including the 
choice styles of all markets. 





:| Clerical Clothing 


Special attention given to the 
manufacture of Cassocks and 
Clerical 


Clothing. 


Uniform Discount to Clergymen. 





Furnishing Goods 


Fine Dress Shirts 
Imported and Domestic Under. 
wear in best qualities. 


to order. 


Neckwear in New and Elegant Designs. 


Devlin&Co. 


44 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE. 








Randel Deromarsetiilinnss 
IMPORTERS AND | DIAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Respensible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





THE A Practical, Every-day 


GREATAMERICAR a Cook Book 


Containing over 2, = 
E. tested recipes, 320 p 
FR E cloth Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 
the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


ComPany 





RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
conceals Bigmishes, has most Beau- 
ect, Don’t Show, yet is Abso- 
lutely harmless, Wonderful Superi- 
ority over all others. White, Pink or 
Yellow. 25c. Wond Box. Druggists, 
or by mail for 26 cts. in stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer, 
56 Maiden Lane New York 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 


COFFEE;, ‘IMPERIAL COBAN,”’ Better than 

bend Ban scone cae agp en ae paver varies, 

an nd packages, a pound, sen express. 
Coban Coffee Company, 99 so 'Front’ St., New York. 





June 29, 1898, 


In all your outings— 
to the World’s Fair— 
Seaside — Mountains — 
everywhere, take 


Beecham's 
280. runciow | § | | Ss 


Bot). with you. 


Illness frequently results 
from changes o , water, 
climate, habits, etc., and the 
remedy is Beecham’s Pills, 








or in any occupa- 
tion incidental toa 
woman’s life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, com fort, 
grace and health 
are secured by 
using the 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 

Clamp buc ‘kle at hip for hose 
supporters, 

Tape-fastened buttons. 

Cord-edge button holes, 

Various shapes—long, short or 

medium, 


For sale by all 
Leading Retailers. 
Send for illustrated 
circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 


Msnufacturers, 
941 Broadway, N. Y. 





SOLD BY 
\. FIRST-CLASS 
\ DEALERS / 


SILVER PLATED $43085,. STAMPEL 


1847. ROGERS KROS.AL.- 


These 
goods have ~N 
stood the test for NM 
nearly 50 years which 

proves conclusively that they are the best. 
If you are not sure where the genuine @ 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co.,, Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


Oburch, 
Lodge, 
Parlor 

Pews and 

Opera Chairs 





8. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston,Mass 





A WHY See PROFIT? 
. buys a $9 White Reed Baby Carriage, 

$2, 15 prepa shipped a hi faye’ trial. Lated 

ble and Seely Os ye} 

Nothing cy u “4 heat ceseeial| a and w 

BARS, Ww ¢ have been in the neti sen rog jp ot 

UR "yy ‘ye, cae “Rey ‘ond are reliable and pi same meoke and 

tea I} nothing but what we can guaran’ nted quote 
d Sases St Write today f for our large 
hich in one of the moat complete ever publ! 


INSAY ctogue which fa one: 
FORD MFG.'C C0.. 340 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, iit 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR! 
Use LOFTIE’s SALVATORIUM. 
For restoring white, 
hair to its natural c 8 
mended by poooene rm chemists, 
Hundreds of testimonials. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 
Henry Loftie—Permit me onda my 
a of the efficacy ed ae 
and fad Salvatorium to res' | 
faded hair to its orginal ‘cated an 





beauty. From personal experience I 
find it is all youclaim vier it—a restorer par excellence, 
superior to all others because entirely free from min- 
eral poisons 80 often weed] od that purpose, 

le by _leadi D rane ty Catalogu — 
Forsele s TI n, ru 8 atalogue. 
HENRY LOF E& SON. i TERE, N. ¥. 
Sent by express, ye td paid, $ 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD cos eer ar 
CONN. 
Branch Warehou 
7 John St., New York and 
19 Lake St..’ Chic cago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump C Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 





Werks¥en nded in 1832 





Low Estimates, 
—— Service. 


== Dale Dain 
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